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PREFATORY NOTE. 


In preaenting the following record of one of the most remarkable 
Scottish criminal trials of modern times, the Editor desires to 
acknowledge the kindness and assistance he has received from 
Emeritus- Professor Sir Henry D. Littlejohn, M.D., Edinburgh, 
whoso skill and attention were closely applied to the case, and 
who has devoted much valuable time to the revision of the 
proof-sheets of the medical and chemical evidence adduced for 
the prosecution and defence. To Mr. John A. Fairley, Edin- 
burgh, the Editor has been indebted for placing at his disposal 
the originals of the earlier portrait of Chantrelle, and of the 
letters, now for the first time reproduced in the present volume. 
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EUGENE MARIE CHANTRELLE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The trial of Eugfene Marie Chantrelle, for the murder of hie wife 
by poison, occupies a conspicuous position in the annals of 
Scottish criminal jurisprudence. The respectable social 
position of the accused, the mysterious circumstances attending 
the commission of the crime charged against him, and the 
painful rumours current as to his previous conduct, invested the 
case with an interest as exceptional in many respects as that 
aroused by the trial of Dr. Pritchard in 1865. The evidence 
in the case was almost entirely circumstantial, and it undoubtedly 
derived its force from a continuous series of particulars, any 
one of which, in itself, would have justified no more than a 
mere suspicion against the accused. The character of the 
man himself was made a part of the evidence upon which he 
was convicted : his antecedents and the collateral circumstances 
of the case remorselessly rose up in judgment against him ; 
and, by a curious irony of fate, he brought home guilt to him- 
self, in some degree,, by his expression of an all-too-obvious 
anxiety to furnish a false explanation of his wife's death. 

Chantrello was a native of Nantes, where he was born in the 
year 1834. His father — ^who was a shipowner of some stand- 
ing in that town — ^had provided Eugene with an excellent 
preliminary education, followed by a course of study at the 
Nantes Medical School, where he displayed an activity and 
ability that won commendation from his teachers. Whether 
or not the elder Chantrelle shared in the turmoil of the French 
Revolution of 1848 is uncertain, but about that time he found 
himself bereft of practically all his means ; and Eugene, thrown 
upon his own resources, was compelled to break off his medical 
studies at Nantes. That he did not abandon these studies, 
however, is evidenced by his subsequent attendance at medical 
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Eugene Marie Chantrclle. 

classes in Strasburg and Paris respectively; but he did not 
apply himself latterly to his studies, for, according to his own 
statement, he had adopted an aimless and unsettled mode of 
life, regardless of the opportunities that had eventually presented 
themselves for his admission to the profession that had been 
marked out for him. 

At the age of seventeen Chantrelle had formed strong Com- 
munistic opinions ; and on the occasion of the coup d^etat in 
1851, he joined his fellow-Republicans in Paris, and took an 
active part with those who fought behind the barricades, 
receiving a sabre wound on the arm. The success of the 
Napoleonic party made France an uncomfortable country for 
him to live in, and after remaining for some time in a situation 
in an outlying district, he sailed to America, where he remained 
for a few years — although of his movements and occupations in 
that country nothing reliable has been ascertained. In 1862 
he came to England ; and in Newcastle, Leicester, and other 
places ho devoted his time and attention with success to the 
teaching of tlie French language. In 1866 he proceeded to 
Edinburgh, where he soon acquired the professional connection 
resigned by Mens. Fourby; and being an excellent linguist, 
and a man of considerable culture and polished address, he 
made rapid headway, and obtained profitable engagements in 
some of the leading educational establishments in the city. His 
reputation was enhanced by the compilation of several works on 
the French language, the utility of which was evinced by their 
adoption as text-books in many of the schools ; and to his 
accomplishments as a teacher of French and German he added 
a proficient knowledge of Latin and Greek, which he put to 
advantageous service in private tuition. 

Chantrelle’s professional services included the teaching of 
French in a private school known as Newington Academy, where 
he first became acquainted with Elizabeth Cullen Dyer, then 
a girl of fifteen years of age. This acquaintance between teacher 
and pupil unhappily ripened into an undue intimacy ; gind, that 
^ her shame might be hidden, she consented — ^though not without 
reluctance — when only sixteen, to marry her seducer. 

The ii^arriage took place on 11th August, 1868: and that 
Chantrelle ever had any affection for his wife is doubtful in 
the light of his subsequent conduct towards her. A more 
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melancholy story of married life has seldom been told in a 
Court of Justice. The first of their four children was born 
two months after their wedding, and by that timo Chantrelle 
had begun to subject his wife to the gross ill-usage that 
marked his subsequent treatment of her. Bitter, indeed, to 
her were the fruits of that ill-starred intimacy ; for, throughout 
the ten years succeeding their marriage, he frequently abused 
her without reason, made her the butt of his blasphemy, laid 
violent hands on her, terrified her by his threats, and to her 
knowledge was systematically unfaithful to her. Again and 
again she was obliged to take refuge from him with her mother, 
and on at least two occasions the aid of the police had to be 
sought for her protection. Once he presented a loaded pistol 
at her, and with it threatened to take her life; and he fre- 
quently repeated the threat to poison her — boastfully declaring 
it to be in his power to administer a fatal dose that would 
defy medical detection. Only her deep affection for her 
children restrained her from leaving the man whose cruelties 
and debaucheries had rendered her life a misery to her. Once, 
indeed, she consulted a lawyer with the view of obtaining 
divorce on the ground of her husband’s unfaithfulness, but in 
her sensitiveness she shrank from the exposure that such an 
action would naturally have involved. 

The baneful effects of Chantrelle's drunken, abusive, and im- 
moral habits were not limited to his domestic relationships, 
for they tended at length to tell upon his professional work. 
His classes began to wane and his tuition to decline, and latterly 
he got into pecuniary difficulties. To poison his wife had been 
his favourite form of threat directed against her ; but, although 
the idea was familiar enough to him, it may be seriously doubted 
whether the diabolic purpose of carrying it out actually entered 
liis mind until the impoverished state of his finances suggested 
to him a means of getting money through her death. la 
October, 1877, he insured her life for £1000, the policy being 
so framed as to take effect only in the case of her death by 
accident. A significant fact that afterwards came out was 
•that, before taking out the policy, Chantrelle had been at some 
pains to ascertain what constituted “ accidental deat^ ” within 
the meaning of the policy. Not only had the insurance been 
^effected against his wife’s expressed wish^ but to her obvious 
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Eugene Marie Chantrellc. 

alarm, as afterwards transpired ; for she had latterly been 
living in constant dread of her husband, and had remarked to 
her mother that her life would soon come to an end, now that 
it had been insured. The insurance having been accomplished, 
the mode of securing his wife’s death, and with it the money 
of w’hich he felt himself so much in need, api>ears to have 
suggested to his guilty mind the administration to her of some 
preparation of opium which would kill her without leaving any 
trace in the body, and the effecting — ^when she was dead, or 
nearly dead — of an escape of gas in her room, which would 
give to her death the appearance of having been caused by 
coal-gas poisoning. 

Up to New Year’s Day, 1878, Madame Chantrelle had been in 
good health. On that day she became slightly unwell, and 
went early to bed. She had allowed her servant a holiday, 
and, with her husband and childi*en, remained at home. On 
the servant’s leturn about ten o’clock at night, she found her 
mistress in bed, with her baby beside her. Madame complained 
of being ill, and requested the girl to give her some lemonade 
and a piece of orange. The maid gave her what she wanted, 
and left some lemonade in a glass beside tlie bed, and when 
she left the room the gas was burning. The servant heard 
nothing more during the night, save the hushing of the infant 
by an elder child — which showed that the baby had been re- 
moved from Madame Chantrelle’s bed to the bed in another 
room usually occupied by Chantrelle himself and the other two 
children. 

When the servant rose on the following morning between 
six and seven o’clock, she heard a moaning sound proceeding 
from the room of her mistress — of which she found the door 
open — and on entering she found her mistress unconscious and 
moaning loudly. The gas was out, but there was no smell of 
gas perceptible in the room or in any part of the house. The 
girl at once summoned Chantrelle, who, after standing at the 
^ bedside for a few moments, sent her to his room on the pretext 
that he had heard the baby crying. She found the child asleep, 
however, and, on returning to madame’s room, she observed 
ChantreKe moving from the window. Shortly afterwards he 
asked her if she did not smell gas? She replied that she did 
not, but shortly afterwards she became conscious of such a smell 
4 
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— ^which soon became so strong that she shut off the supply at 
the meter. After hastily dressing, Chantrelle went for a 
medical man. Dr. Carmichael, who attended, subsequently sent 
for Dr. Littlejohn, the medical officer of the city, to whom 
Chantrelle explained that an escape of gas had occurred in his 
wife’s bedroom. At the instance of Dr. Littlejohn, Madame 
Chantrelle’s mother was sent for, and with her acquiescence she 
was removed to the Royal Infirmary, where Professor Maclagan’s 
services were requisitioned. On a careful examination, the 
professor came to the conclusion that the symptoms were indica- 
tive not of gas, but of narcotic, poisoning. Madame Chantrelle 
died that afternoon without ever having regained consciousness. 

On the following day a post-mortem examination was made 
by Professor Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn, under instructions 
by the. prqpurator-fi seal ; and although it failed to reveal the 
presence of a narcotic poison, it confirmed their opinion that 
death had not resulted from coal-gas poisoning. Had coal-gas 
caused death it would undoubtedly have been detected by the 
smell of the breath during life and of the body when it was 
opened ; and, on the other hand, the speedy absorption of a 
narcotic poison might have obliterated all trace of it within some 
hours after its administration, A chemical analysis subse- 
quently made by Professor Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn yielded 
negative results as to the cause of death.^ 

But, despite the negative results of tho post-mortem examina- 
tion and chemical analysis referred to, some direct evidence 
was afterwards afforded, corroborative of the suspicion that 
opium in some form had been either administered to or taken 
by Madame Chantrelle during the night preceding her death. 
The servant girl, and the medical gentleman who had attended 
her mistress before her removal to the Royal Infirmary, had 
observed stains of vomit on the nightdress and bed-clothes of 
the deceased. These articles were submitted to Professor 
Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn, and in turn to Professors Crum 
Brown and Fraser, for analysis of the stains in question ; and 
on the respective analyses these gentlemen discovered the 
stains to contain unmistakable evidence of the presence of opium. 

Subsequent investigations confirmed the general suspicion 
awakened by the peculiar circumstances attending the deceased’s 
illness and death \ and on the afternoon of Saturday, 6th 
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Eugene Marie Chantrelle. 

Januarj, 1878, immediately after liis wife’s funeral — during 
which he had displayed an emotion the seeming intensity of 
which had greatly moved those present — ^he was arrested and 
conveyed to the Calton Prison. The judicial declaration 
emitted by him on the Tuesday ^gind Wednesday of the week 
following, within the City Chambers, in presence of Bailie 
Rowatt and Mr. Bruce Johnston, the procurator- fiscal, occupied 
no less than thirteen hours. The subsequent preparation of 
the case entailed much time and labour, extending, as it did, 
over a period of fully three months ; and it was not until the 
evening of Monday, 8th April, that Chantrelle was served with 
an indictment to stand his trial before the High Court of 
Justiciary. 

The indictment substantially bore that on 1st or 2nd Januaiy,. 
1878, the accused murdered his wife within his dwelling-house 
in George Street, Edinburgh, by administering opium to her 
in orange and lemonade; and it further lx)re that he had 
previously evinced malice and ill-will towards her, and by his- 
maltreatment and threats had frequently, in the course of their 
married life, put her iu fear of losing her life. Appended tO‘ 
the document was a list of 115 witnesses and an inventory of 
198 productions. 

The trial opened on the morning of Tuesday, 7th May, 1878 ; 
and that the public interest had been widely aroused by the 
case was evidenced by the numerous requests for admission to 
the Court made during the week preceding the trial, and by 
the crowd that, despite the inclemency of the weather, had 
gathered in Parliament Square on the morning of the first day 
of the proceedings in the hope of gaining admission. The 
approaches to the Court-room wore invaded, but had to bo 
cleared for the convenience of those concerned with the case. 
Within the Court-room the special accommodation reserved for 
members of the legal profession, and those otherwise oflficially 
privileged to be present, was taxed to its utmost, and the 
necessarily limited space available to the public was speedily 
occupied. 

The^hour appointed for the sitting of the Court had been 
hall-past ten, but it was fifteen minutes later when Ijord 
Justice-Clerk Moncreiff appeared on the bench ; and after a brief 
interval occupied in the disposal of a couple of minor charges 
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in which the prisoners had resolved to plead guilty, the case 
of Chantrelle was called. 

The enervating influence of prison confinement would doubt- 
less account for the general air of languor and weariness dis- 
played by the accused as he took his seat in the dock. He 
was attired in mourning, and wore the white wristbands 
characteristic of the time ; and although pale, he appeared per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed when, on being called upon to 
plead to his indictment, he answered in a clear and steady 
voice, Not guilty.” 

For the i)rosccution there appeared the Lord Advocate 
(Watson), the Solicitor-General (Macdonald), and Messrs. James 
Muirhead and John Burnet, advocates-depute ; and the accused 
was defended by Mr. Trayiier, assisted by Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
and Mr. Thomas Shaw. 

The trial lasted four days — of which three were occupied with 
the evidence, and the fourth wdth the speeches of counsel, the 
judge's charge to the jury, and the verdict and sentence. 

The salient points adduced for the prosecution had reference 
to (1) the cause of Madame Chantrelle’s death, and (2) the part, 
if any, taken by her husband in causing it. On the former 
of these points, the theory of suicide was negatived by the fact 
that Madame Chantrelle had never indicated any purpose or 
desire to kill herself, and that she was .cheerful on the day 
preceding her death, and had told a friend that she would 
write her a letter in a day or two. But on this point the 
medical evidence left little room for doubt, for the symptoms 
pointed to narcotic poisoning, and although the 'post-mortem 
examination and subsequent analyses of the various organs had 
yielded no reliable evidence of the presence of opium, there 
was the positive evidence afforded by the analysis of the vomit 
stains found upon the deceaseds nightdress and bed-clothes. 
On the latter, or second, point the evidence of administration 
was indirect, but none the less strong. It was proved that 
Chantrelle was acquainted with the uses and effects of poisons, 
and that he had had opium in his possession ; that he had 
endeavoured to create a false impression as to the caiige of hia 
wife's death ; that his protestations of innocence before he 
had been accused of any crime were inconsistent with the 
demeanour of an innocent man; that the gas pipe behind a 
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sihutter in hia wife’s bedroom was broken in such a manner 
that> the fracture could not have been accidental; that the 
accused pretended ignorance of the existence of a pipe in such 
a place, although he had been present when the same pipe 
had been examined and repaired some time previous; that, 
although the escape of gas was equal to the full capacity of 
the broken pipe, there was no sign of it when the servant girl 
first entered the room that morning; that the accused was the 
last person who had been with the deceased on the night before 
her death; that he had given her some lemonade and a piece 
of orange during the night; that their married relationships 
had gone from bad to worse owing to his cruelty and dissipated 
habits; that he had repeatedly threatened to poison her in 
fiuch a way as would defy detection ; and that his dislike of his 
wife and the impoverislied state of his finances afforded in 
the insurance of her life an unmistakable motive for her 
removal. 

For the defence Mr. Trayner’s sense of the difficulty of his 
case was indicated by the purely negative position he assumed. 
It did not lie within his duty, he argued, to siiy what was 
the cause of Madame Cbautrelle’s death; he was there only to 
maintain that she did not die from poison administered by 
the prisoner. He did not venture to set up an alternative 
theory to that advanced by the Lord Advocate — doubtless 
realising the danger* of such an attempt ; but, while denying 
point by point the contentions of the prosecution, he contented 
himself with the more prudent course of suggesting that another 
theory was possible to account for the death of the deceased — 
a theory which he sought to support by contending that the 
symptoms were more indicative of coal-gas poisoning than of 
opium poisoning. 

As the trial proceeded, the public interest became intensified 
by the relation of the circumstances unfolded by the evidence, 
and on the closing day, in anticipation of the declaration of the 
verdict, it reached its highest pitch. The prisoner followed the 
proceedings with the closest attention, and to outward appear- 
ance his composure seemed little affected as the story of his 
marneMife was laid bare in all its painful and sordid details. 
Only once did his equanimity threaten to forsake him; for, 
when his counsel intimated the closing of his case, he appeared 
8 
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to be taken aback by the brevity and what he considered the 
insufficiency of the evidence led on his behalf, asking repeatedly, 
** Is that all the evidence for the defence?” His arrival and 
dexjarture each day were witnessed by large crowds, of whom 
tlie more unruly element gave vent to their feelings by groaning 
and hooting. 

At five minutes past four on the afternoon of Friday, 10th 
May, the jury retired to consider tlieir verdict; and, on their 
return an hour and ten minutes later, their foreman (Mr. John 
Cruickshank, surveyor, Edinburgh), in answer to the Clerk of 
Court, announced amid profound silence the result of their 
deliberations as follows : — “ The jury unanimously find the 
panel guilty of murder as libelled.” 

The prisoner’s calmness did not forsake him, but he became 
paler on hearing tlio verdict, the declaration of which produced 
a profound sensation in Court. The Solicitor-General moved 
for sentence, and, after an impressive interval occupied in the 
formal recording of the verdict, the Lord Justice-Clerk, after 
the customary brief appeal for repentance and due preparation, 
fwrssed the dread sentence of the law. 

The subsequent protestation made by the prisoner, with much 
gesticulation, that the evidence had not shown whether Madame 
Chantrelle had taken opium of her own accord or had it 
administered to her, and his insinuation that some person had 
rubbed the poison into her bed-clothes and nightdress for the 
purpose of incriminating him, shocked every one who heard it 
by the callous manner in which it was given expression to; and 
before the judge had succeeded in intervening, Chantrelle, by 
his remarks, had virtually renounced the whole foundation of 
his defence — the theory of gas poisoning — ^and had thereby 
conceded the cardinal principle of the prosecution that his wife 
had died from opium poisoning. 

On his removal downstairs from the Court-room, Chantrelle 
complained of faintness, and was supplied with stimulants. He 
quickly recovered, however, and to the officers in charge of him 
he repeated his assertion that some one had rubbed poison into 
his wife’s bed-clothes and nightdress, and, on being asked whom 
he suspected, he replied, “Ah, that I cannot tell.” Ho After- 
wards remarked with composure that he would be hanged in 
twenty-one days, “ but,” he added, “ I have faced death many 
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a time, and I am not afraid to die.” He further declared hie 
intention of communicating to the Home Secretary his views on 
the case. 

The verdict — ^which met with the popular approval — ^was 
received with cheers by the large crowd assembled in Parliament 
Square, whose numbers rapidly increased in the expectation of 
obtaining a glimpse of the convicted man as he was being 
removed to prison ; and his appearance shortly after six o’clock, 
while he was being conducted to the prison van that was in 
waiting, was greeted with a demonstration of hisses, groans, 
hooting, and yells, that was continued until the vehicle had 
passed into High Street. 

In the conduct of the trial nothing w^as lacking either on 
the pai t of the prosecution or of the defence to ensure a careful 
examination of and a sound conclusion upon the fact^s of the case. 
With masterly acumen the Lord Advocate constructed out of 
what may be correctly termed a course of mere probabilities 
a chain of evidence that amounted almost to direct proof. His 
method was constructive, that of the defence destructive; and 
Mr, Trayner’Si skill and ability were clearly demonstrated 
throughout by the strenuous endeavour he made on. behalf of 
the accused, in the face of the obvious difficvilties by which he 
was confronted, to shatter the coherence of the various facts and 
inferences which his learned opponent had so dexterously welded 
together. The Lord Justice-Clerk’s direction to the jury was 
marked by strict impartiality, and was well adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, presenting so lucidly as it 
did all the material facts relied ui^on by either side. 

An unfortunate but groundless comment upon the conduct 
of certain of the jurymen in the course of the judge’s summing 
up found its way into a public petition for r.emission of the 
death penalty afterwards presented to the Home Secretary, and 
caused much pain and annoyance. It was asserted that two of 
their number were fast asleep, and that another was suffering 
from a form of blindness, which, it was suggested, rendered 
him incapable of intelligently perusing the written evidence in 
the case. So keenly was the imputation felt that, in the interest 
of tho^ two gentlemen first referred to — for the suggestion 
relating to the third seems to have been considered unworthy 
of action — a complaint was submitted to the Lord Justice-Clerk 
xo 
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by the gentleman who had acted as foreman of the Jury. His. 
lordship, at a subsequent sitting of the High Court of Justiciary, 
took occasion to repudiate the allegation ; and his statement 
on the matter will be found in the Appendix. 

The judicial warrant appointing the execution to take place 
on the morning of Friday, 31st May, was delivered to the 
civic authorities on Monday, 13tli May; and, in contrast to the 
last previous execution in the capital — that of Bryce, the liatho 
murderer,’’ which had taken place in public in the Lawn- 
rriarket thirteen years before — the fulfilment of the penalty in 
Chantrelle’s case was, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Capital Punishment Amendment Act of 1868, appointed to. take 
place in private within the walls of the prison. 

During the period that elapsed between his condemnation 

and the eve of his death, the^convict maintained that remarkable 

♦ 

coolness and indifference Which had hitherto been marked 
features in his demeanour, llis natural strength of will enabled 
him to control the feelings that occasionally sought to find 
expression as ho paced his dreary cell; but that he was not 
impervious t^o the influence of those feelings is evidenced by the 
expression on one occasion overheard by one of his warders as 
he hissed it out between his clenched teeth — “ Would that I 
could but place a fuse in the centre of this earth, that I could 
blow it to pieces, and with it the whole of humanity! I hate 
them.” During the first fortnight succeeding his trial he was 
frequently visited by the Bev. Dr. Smith, of St. Mary’s Itoman 
Catholic Church, but so pronounced was his indifference to the 
ministrations offered to him, that the reverend gentleman con- 
fessed to the governor of the prison his inability to bring the 
prisoner to any sense of religion, and advised that a Protestant 
clergyman should be called in, seeing that Chantrelle’s early 
training had been conducted under Huguenot influence. Acting 
on this suggestion, the governor communicated with the Rev. 
George Wilson, of the Tolbooth Parish Church, who wdllingly 
visited the convicted man, and, encouraged by his reception,, 
subsequently bestowed assiduous attention upon him, visiting 
him several times daily, and continually striving to impress 
upon him a due sense of the gravity of his position. In^these 
earnest offices Mr. Wilson was actively assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
Russell, the chaplain of the prison. 
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To the assertion that the poison found upon the bed-clothes and 
nightdress of his deceased wife must have been rubbed in by some 
penson with the object of incriminating him, Clmntrelle firmly 
adhered ; and, in accordance with his previously expressed inten- 
tion, he i)repared a statement of his views uix)n the case — of which 
statement the purport was afterwards embodied in a memorial 
drawn up by his agent, Mr. J. B. Sutherland, S.S.C., for trans- 
mission to Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary. This memorial, 
which was duly forwarded to London, set forth that the evidence 
upon which the prisoner had been convicted was purely circum- 
stantial, and did not conclusively establish his guilt; that no 
trace of opium was found in any part of the body of the deceased, 
notwithstanding the most careful examination and analysis ; 
that the stains, which were proved to have been vomit stains, 
likewise contained no trace of any poison ; that the only stains 
which yielded chemical reactions indicating the presence of 
opium were not proved to have been caused by vomiting, or, 
indeed, to have proceeded from the deceased at all; and that, 
in the whole circumstances, the matter was so doubtful as to 
justify a remission of the capital punishment. In support of 
the memorial, a numerously signed i)ublic petition, praying 
for a commutation of sentence, was subsequently presented to 
the Home vSecretary. This document set forth that the case 
against the prisoner had not been proved; that it was one of 
purely circumstantial evidence; that, notwithstanding a careful 
examination and analysis, no trace of poison had been found 
either in the body of the deceased or in any stains which were 
proved to have been caused by vomiting; that the only proof 
of opium was found in stains on the bed-clothes, but these stains 
had not been proved to have been caused by vomiting, and the 
inference that they were not so caused was strengthened by the 
circumstance that the proper vomiting stains differed from 
them in every essential. The petitioners therefore craved that 
the merciful consideration of the Crown should be extended to 
the convict. The terms of this public petition are set forth in 
the Appendix. 

At the instance of a few well-known opponents of capital 
punisBlnent, several meetings were organised in the capital for 
the purpose of enlisting the public interest and support in an 
effort to secure a commutation of the penalty ; and in oonnec- 
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tion with this movemont, the following advertisement that 
appeared in the Scotsman of Monday, 27th May, 1878, may bo 
quoted as of some interest : — 

«THE GALLOWS. 

TTo THE Men and Women op Edinburgh. 

“ Come tonight to the Oddfellows' Hall, and listen to the 
facts of Chantrelle's conviction. Dozens of innocent men have 
been executed upon evidence far more conclusive than anything 
brought against Chantrelle, and yet after the deaths of the poor 
victims their innocence has been proved, and the jury and 
judges have had to writhe under the sting of judicial murder. 
Shall we repeat such a mistake? Britons, speak like men. 

“Wm. Wilson." 

The exertions put forth on Chantrelle's behalf proved 
ineffectual, for the Home Secretary, after careful consideration 
of the whole facts of the case, failed to find sufficient reason 
to justify a remission of the capital penalty. The official com- 
munication received by his agent's firm — ^which was in similai' 
terms to that received by the Lord Provost — ^was in the 
following terms: — 

“ Whitehall, 29th May, 1878. 

Gentlemen, — Mr. Secretary Cross having had before him 
tiie memorial forwarded to him on behalf of Eugene Marie 
Chantrelle, now under sentence of death in Edinburgh Prison, 
I am directed by Mr. Cross to express to you his regret that, 
after full inquiry and careful consideration of all the circum- 
stances, he can find no sufficient ground to justify him in 
advising Her Majesty to interfere with the due course of the 
law. — I am, your obedient servant, 

“A. F. O. Liddell." 

Up to this time the prisoner had buoyed himself up with the 
hope of a commutation of his sentence, and, being permitted to 
read the newspapers daily, he manifested the keenest interest 
in the effort* being made to obtain a remission for him. When 
the adverse result was made known to him by the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson about eight o'clock on the morning of the day previous 
to his execution, he displayed some emotion, but, immeJdtately 
pulling himself together, remarked in a tone of resignation. 

If it is to be, it must be." On being afterwards visited by his 
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Agent and informed of the terms of the letter from the Home 
Office, he calmly observed, “There is now nothing more to be 
done.” In the course of the day he indicated a desire to see 
his children, but stated that, if there were any objection to this 
on the part of others, he had no desire to press for an inter- 
view, although he should consent to the deprivation only at a 
great sacrifice of feeling. It was, however, deemed inexpedient 
to risk a painful scene in this respect, and the prisoner’s 
attention was engaged throughout that trying day by frequent 
visits from the Rev. Mr. Wilson. 

On the same evening Mr. Wilson — ^at whose disposal apart- 
ments for the night had been placed by the governor — obtained 
permission to see Ohantrelle alone; and the result of that inter- 
view was to completely alter the general bearing of the con- 
demned man, whose apparent callousness forthwith gave way to 
an evidently sincere desire to accept the spiritual ministrations 
earnestly offered to him. To Mr. Wilson on that occasion he 
confessed that he had lived a life full of wickedness, but that 
there had never ceased to be a working of conscience against his 
misdeeds. He had, moreover, often entertained atheistic 
opinions and repudiated religion; but now, at the laat hour, ho 
was glad to go back with full penitence to the simple faith of 
his boyhood. 

Shortly after Mr. Wilson had left his cell, Chantrelle 
requested and was* supplied with writing materials, and in a 
lengthy statement, addressed and handed by him to the reverend 
gentleman at ten o’clock the same night, he declared that his 
heart was so full that he could not say all he would have wished 
to. Philosophy, science, and love, he had now found, could give 
true peace to no man, and he therefore rested his hopes on Jesus 
Christ. Warm expressions of thanks were given to Mr. Wilson 
for his kindness and care, after which came 'the most signifi- 
cant passage in the document, which was to the effect that 
everybody knew the love he bore for his children ; that from 
his love for them he could never have done any harm to their 
mother ; and that he wished his children distinctly to understand 
that he never killed their mother. 

Otf'Teceiving the statement Mr. Wilson engaged in devotional 
exercises with the prisoner, with whom he remained for an hour, 
and, after spending a couple of hours quietly by himself, the 
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condemned man retired to rest at one o'clock. So eoundly did 
he slumber that he had to be roused at five o’clock, and as soon 
aa lie had dressed he was attended by Mr. Wilson, who remained 
with him till seven o’clock. At six o’clock he partook with 
evident relish of a light breakfast of coffee and eggs, and a 
request to smoke was afterwards readily acceded to, to his 
manifest satisfaction. 

The duty of seeing the death warrant carried out devolved, 
in accordance with custom, upon the two junior magistrates of 
the city — Bailies Anderson and Roberts, and in addition to these 
gentlemen there were present Bailie Rowatt, and Messrs. 
Morham and Harris, depute city clerks; Dr. Sidey, the prison 
surgeon ; Dr. Littlejohn, medical officer of the city ; and the 
governor of the prison. The impressive stillness within the 
prison contrasted with the stir beyond its walls, for the morbid 
interest with*which the fulfilment of the death penalty is usually 
associated, encouraged by the genial sunshine of a summer 
morning, had attracted thousands of the inhabiljj^nts to the 
vicinity, and a dense crowd had gathered on the commanding 
positions of the Calton Hill, in the hope of obtaining a view of 
the procession as it filed along to the scene of execution — ^a hope 
rendered vain, however, by the precautions taken to prevent 
the public curiosity from being gratified. 

At a quarter before eight Mr. Wilson returned to the 
cell to bid the prisoner good-bye ; and to the operation of 
pinioning by Marwood shortly afterwards the convict submitted 
with a stoicism that excited wonder among those who witnessed 
it — ^a fortitude that could scarcely have been inspired by the 
small supply of stimulant with which he had been provided. 
Dressed in the suit of mourning which he had worn on the 
day of his arrest, and looking pale but perfectly self-possessed, 
he was conducted to the room of the chief warder, wherein a 
short religious service was conducted by the chaplain of the 
prison. The seventh and following verses of the Fifty-first 
Psalm were sung by the company, with whom Chant relle 
audibly joined; then the fifth chapter of Second Corinthians 
was read — & book being held by Mr. Wilson in front of the 
pinioned man, who appeared to follow the reading attentiT^y; 
and, finally, the chaplain prayed earnestly for him who was 
appointed to die, beseeching that his transition might be easy 
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and his landing safe through the dark valley. During these 
solemn moments Chantrelle betrayed no outward trace of 
emotion; and, the service ended, he was preparing to follow 
the movement of the others towards the door when, with great 
impressiveness, the Kev. Mr. Wilson addressed him as follows : — 

“ My brother man, you are now about to be dismissed^ from 
the hand of human law to the Bar of Eternal Righteousness. I 
am here in the name of God to comfort you. I share in 
sympathy with you the agony of this moment. I turn your 
thoughts from earth and from me, the minister of God, to 
the omnipotent Christ who has died to redeem you from all 
your iniquities. And yet, my brother man, I must say that 
as you stand in the presence of the Eternal, I ask you now if 
you have anything to acknowledge in your past life more than 
you have already communicated to me — 1 ask you for the 
sake of Christ on whom you rest your hopes of eternal life — I 
ask you for the sake of human society represented here this 
day — I ask you for the sake of the children you have committed 
to my spiritual care, to make that acknowledgment now if you 
have any to make. Have you anything further to say?” 

To this appeal the convict, who at one part perceptibly 
shuddered, but immediately regained his composure, replied — 
No, nothing, Mr. Wilson.” 

The procession to the scaffold was then formed. In front 
walked Mr. Wilson, reading aloud the Fifty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah : next came the governor of the prison ; then followed 
the magistrates, with their attendants ; the condemned man, 
w'ith Marwood at his side; and, lastly, the prison officials. A 
short walk of 50 yards brought the solemn company to the 
oulhouse — situated in wkat w^as then known as the western 
division of the prison — which had been adapted for the 
execution. The floor of this outhouse formed the roof of a 
deep cellar, and into it a hole 4 feet square had been cut and a 
trap-door of two wings inserted in such a manner that when 
a bolt was drawm it gave wu.y, and was kept down by the 
weight of two heavy bags of sand. This trap-door was railed 
off with a low black screen. The scaffold consisted of two 
upscights about 7 feet high and a cross-beam, and to the cross- 
beam was attached a hook, from which the fatal rope was 
suspended. 
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On entering the chamber, Chantrelle eyed its sombre furnish- 
ings with seeming interest, and unflinchingly took hie stand 
beneath the rope and submitted to the final adjustments. Mr. 
Wilson was in the act of repeating the Lord’s Prayer when, 
with a click of the bol;^ the convict disappeared from view. 
The reciting ceased, and within a minute after he had entered 
the room, Chantrelle had expiated his crime by the dread 
fulfilment of the law. 

The drop was one of 8 feet, and that death had been 
instantaneous waa afterwards certified at the customary formal 
inquest held by Sheriff Davidson. In the course of the forenoon 
a plaster cast of the head was taken for scientific use in 
connection with the Phrenological Museum, and in the after- 
noon the body was buried within the precincts of the prison. 

lu interes.ting to note that the execution of Chantrelle vras the 
first to take place within the Calton Prison. 

To the last the convicted man refrained from indicating 
anything, with relation to his crime, that could be construed 
into a confession of his guilt, and a rumour that he had left a 
written confession in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Wilson was 
subsequently stated by that gentleman to be groundless. 

And so ended the melancholy career of a man whose know- 
ledge, skill, and accomplishments, had they been properly 
directed, w'ould have assured for him success in many positions 
in life, but whose misdeeds, laid bare by' the inflexible hand 
of justice, eventually brought for him their terrible retribution. 
Chantrelle had calculated upon his safety, and had almost 
secured immunity from detection; but those deadly spots were 
left to tell their story, to confirm the suspicions that had got 
abroad, and to set at work the machinery of the law in the 
construction of that mass of circumstantial proof by which he 
was ultimately overwhelmed. 
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Table of Dates applicable to the Chantrelle Case. 

Mohs, and Madamo Chantrelle married, 11th August, 1868.*' 
Madame Chantrelle’s life insured, 18th October, 18fT. 

Madame Chantrelle died, 2nd January, 1878. 

Post-mortem examination of body, 3rd January, 1878. 
Chantrelle arrested, 6th January, 1878. 

His judicial declaration taken, 8th and 9th January, 1878. 

First report of chemical analysis issued, 22nd January, 1878. 
Second report of chemical analysis issued, 4th March, 1878. 
Indictment served, 8th April, 1878. 

Trial, from 7th to lOth May (inclusive), 1878. 

Warrant for execution reached civic authorities, 13th May, 1878. 
Execution took place, 31st May, 1878. 
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From TUESDAY, 7th MAY. 1878, to FRIDAY, 10th 
MAY (inclusive). 

FIRST DAY — The Court met at 10-45. 


Judge Presiding — 

THK LORD JUSTICE-CLERK {Moncreif). 


Counsel for tJie Crown — 

The Lord Advocate fWatson). 

The Solicitor-General (Macdonald). 

Jajies Muirhead and John Burnet, Esqs., Advocates-Dqmte. 

Agent for the Crown — 

J. Auldjo Jamieson, W.S. 


Counsel for the Panel — 

John Trayner, J. P. B. Robertson, and 
Thomas Shaw, Esqs., Advocates. 

Agents — 

Messrs. Bevemdgb, Sutherland, & Smith, S.S.C. 



Eugene Marie Chantrelle. 

Thb Prisoner was placed at the Bar, charged with having 
murdered his wife by poison, as set forth in the following 
indictment against him at the instance of Her Majesty’s 
Advocate : — 

Eugene Marie Chantrelle, now or lately prisoner in the prison 
of Edinburgh, you are indicted and accused at the instance of 
the Right Honourable William Watson, Her Majesty’s Advocate 
for Her Majesty’s interest : That albeit, by the laws of this and 
of every well-governed realm, murder is a crime of an heinous 
nature, and severely punishable; yet true it is and of verity, 
that you, the said Eugene Marie Chantrelle, are guilty of the 
said crime, actor, or art and pan : in so far, as on the 1st or 2nd 
day of January, 1878, or on one or other of the days of 
December immediately preceding, within the dwelling-house 
in or near George Street, Edinburgh, then occupied by you, 
the said Eugene Marie Chantrelle, you did wickedly and 
feloniously administer to, or cause to be taken by, Elizabeth 
Cullen Dyer or Chantrelle, your wife, now deceased^^ then residing 
with you, in an orange, or part or parts thereof, and in lemonade, 
or in one or other of those articles, or in some other article of 
food or drink to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other 
manner to the prosecutor unknown, a quantity or quantities 
of opium or other poison to the prosecutor unknown ; and the 
said Elizabeth Cullen Dyer or Chantrelle, having taken the said 
opium or other poison by you administered or caused to be 
taken as aforesaid, did, in consequence thereof, die on the 
said 2nd day of Januaiy, 1878, and was thus murdered by 
you the said Eugene Marie CWntrelle : And you the said 
Eugene Marie Chantrelle had previously evinced malice and 
ill-will towards the said Elizabeth Cullen Dyer or Chantrelle, 
and on many occasions between the time of your marriage with 
her in the month of August, 1868, and the date of her death 
aforesaid, had falsely accused her to other persons of adultery 
and of incest, and struck and otherwise maltreated and abused 
her, and threatened to shoot her and to poison her, and by 
your violence and your tlireatenings put her in fear of losing her 
life: And you the said Eugene Marie Chantrelle having been 
apprehended and taken before Thomas Rowatt, Esquire, one of 
the magistrates of the city of Edinburgh, did in his presence 
at Edinburgh, on each of the 8th and 9th days of January, 
1878, emit and subscribe a declaration; Which declarations; 
as also the reports, letters, books, prints, and other articles 
enumerated in an inventory thereof, hereunto annexed and 
Referred to, being to be used in evidence against you the said 
fiughne Marie Chantrelle at your trial, will, for that purpose 
be in due time lodged in the hands of the Clerk of the High 
Court of Justiciary, before which you are to be tried, that you 
may have an opportunity of seeing the same: All which, or 
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part thereof, being found proven by the verdict of an assize, or 
admitted by the judicial confession of you the said Eugene 
Marie Chantrelle, before the Lord Justice-funeral, Lord Justice- 
Clerk, and Lords Commissioners of Justiciary, you the said 
Eu<y^ne Marie Chantrelle ought to be punished with the pains 
of Taw, to deter others from committing the like dimes in all 


time coming. 


Jas. Muirhbad, A.D. 


Inventory op Reports, Letters, Books, Prints, and other 
Articles referred to in the forbgoino Indictment. 

5. Plan of premises, No. 81a George Street, Edinburgh, lately 
occupied by the accused Eugene Marie Chantrelle. 

5a. a lithographed copy of said plan. 

• 6. Report of 'post-mortem eocamination of the body of the 

deceased Elizabeth Cullen Dyer or Chantrelle, dated Edinburgh, 
3rd January, 1878,” and subscribed Douglas Maclagan — ^Ilenry 
D. Littlejolfn,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

7. Report of chemical analysis, dated Edinburgh, 22nd 
January, 1878,” and subscribed Douglas Maclagan — Henry D. 
Littlejohn,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

8. Report of chemical analysis, dated “University of Edin- 
burgh, 4th March, 1878,” and subscribed “ Alex. Crum Brown— 
Thomas R. Fraser,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

9. Inventory of bottles, &c., found in house No. 81a George 
Street, Edinburgh, with result of examination thereof, dated 
“28th January, 1878,” and subscribed “Douglas Maclagan — 
Henry D. Littlejohn,” or similaily dated and subscribed. 

10. Extract entry of the birth on 18th July, 1851, and baptism 
bn 30th August, 1851, of John James Dyer and Elizabeth Dyer, 
from the register of the pai'ish of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 

11. Extract certificate of marriage of E. M. Chantrelle and 
E. C. Dyer, on llth August, 1868, from the register for the 
district of St. Giles, in the city of Edinburgh. 

12. Extriict entry of birth, on 22nd October, 1868, ^of Eugene 

John Chantrelle, from the register for the district of bt. Andi*ew, 
in the burgh of Edinburgh. . 

13. Extract entry of birth of male child of Eugene Mane 
Chantrelle and Elizabeth Cullen Chantrelle, M.S. Dyer, on 18th 
April, 1870, from the register for the district of St. Andrew, in 
the burgh of Edinburgh. 

14. Extract entiy of birth of male child of Eugene Mane 
Chantrelle and Elizabeth Cullen Chantrelle, M.S. Dyer, on ^9th 
May, 1871, from the register for the district of St. Andre .»jHn 
the buigli of Edinburgh. 

15. Extract entry of birth of James Ernest Chantrelle, on 
6th December, 1876, from the register for the district of St. 
Andrew, in the burgh of Edinburgh. 
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16. A letter or writing in pencil, commencing with the follow- 
ing or similar words: — “I really do not think there is/' and 
not subscribed. 

17. A letter or writing, commencing with the following or 
similar words : — “ My dear Mamma, — I looked for you,” and 
subscribed “ Lizzie,” or similarly subscribed. 

18. A letter or writing, commencing with the following or 
similar words : — My dear Mamma, I have pretty certain proof,” 
and subscribed Lizzie,” or similarly subscribed ; with relative 
envelope addressed “ Mrs. Dyer, 5 Buccleuch Place,” having the 
Edinburgh post- mark of lOth February, 1872, impressed 
thereon. 

19. A letter or writing, commencing with the following or 

similar words : — “ My dear Mamma, Madame B. has been here,” 
and subsicribed ‘^Lizzie,” or similarly subscribed; with relative 
envelope, addressed, “ Mrs. Dyer, 5 Buccleuch Place,” having 
the Edinburgh post-mark of 12th February, 1872, impressed 
thereon. *. 

20. A letter or writing, commencing w'ith the following or 
similar words : — Dear Mamma, I am still here,” and subscribed 

E. Chantrelle,” or similarly subscribed ; with relative envelope, 
addressed, Mrs. Dyer, 5 Buccleuch PL,” having the Edin- 
burgh post-mark of 5th July, 1870, impressed thereon. 

21. A letter or writing, dated ^‘17 Pitt Street, Portobello, 
Friday, 11th August,” commencing with the following or similar 
words : — My dear Mamma, — ^After many trials,” and subscribed 
'' Lizzie,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

22. A letter or writing in pencil on two pieces of paper, dated 
17 Pitt Street, Portobello, Monday morning,” commencing with 

the following or similar words: — My dear Mamma, — While 
you are enjoying,” and subscribed ‘^Lizzie,” or similarly dated 
and subscribe. 

23. A letter or writing in pencil, dated ‘‘17 Pitt Street, 
Portobello, Wednesday evening,” commencing with the following 
or similar words : — “ My dear Mamma, — I only received,” and 
subscribed “ Lizzie,” or similarly dated and subscribed ; and 
having a writing in ink at the end, beginning with the words, 
“ Dear Margaret,” or similar words, and subscribed “ James 
Cullen,” or similarly. 

24. A letter or writing, dated “ 95a George Street, Sunday 
morning,” commencing with the following or similar words : — 
“ My dear Mamma, — I received your letter last night,” and sub- 
scribed “Lizzie,” or similarly dated and subscribed; with 
relative envelope, addressed “ Mrs. Dyer, Mr. Carsewell, Grocer, 
Ifochgilphead, Argyleshire,” having the post-marks of Portobello 
and Edinburgh, 21st August, 1871, and Lochgilphead, 22nd 
August, 1871, impressed thereon. 

25. A letter or writing, dated “ 81 George Street,” and com- 
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mincing with the following or similar words : — Dear Mamma, 
— I am almost just home,” and initialed “ E. C.,” or similarly 
dated and initialed. 

27. A letter or writing, dated Bradfield, North Walsham, 
Norwich, April 3rd, 1874,” commencing with the following or 
similar words : — ‘‘ My dear Mr. Chantrelle, — Enclosed I send 
you,” and subscribed E. L. Holme,” or similarly dated and 
subscribed ; with relative envelope, addressed “ E. Chantrelle, 
Esqre., 81 George Street, Edinbro’, Scotland,” having the post- 
marks of North Walsham and Norwich, 4th April, 1874, and 
Edinburgh, 6th April, 1874, impressed thereon. 

28. A letter or writing, dated “ Swafield Road, North 
Walsham, Norwich, July 18th, 1877,” commencing with the 
following or similar words: — “My dear Sir, — I am writing,” 
and subscribed “ E. L. Holme,” or similarly dated and sub- 
scribed ; with relative envelope, addressed “ E. Chantrelle, 
Esqre., 81 George Street, Edinbro’, Scotland,” having the North 
Walsham post-mark of 16th July, 1877, impressed thereon. 

32. A letter or writing, dated “Nantes, 17 Juillet, 1867,” or 
similarly dated, commencing with the following or similar words : 
— “ Monsieur Dyer. — Monsieur, — Quoique j’ai parfaitement com- 
pris votre lettre,” and subscribed “ Mallierbes, D.W.B.,” or simi- 
larly subscribed ; with relative envelope, addressed “ Monsieur 
J. N. Dyer, 5 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, Scotland,” or 
similarly addressed, and having the post-marks of Nantee, 
18th July, 1867 ; Paris, 19th July, 1867 ; and Edinburgh, 20th 
July, 1867, impressed thereon. 

33. A photographic likeness or carte-de-visite. 

34. A |>rint, titled on the outside “ Testimonials in favour 
*of E. Chantrelle,” or similarly titled. 

36. A letter or writing, dated “81 George Street, Edinburgh, 
3rd August, 1874,” commencing with the following or similar 
words: — “Mr. John Dyer. — Sir, — I find that,” and subscribed 
“ E. Chantrelle,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

36. A letter or writing, dated “ 81a George Street, 29th 
January, 1874,” commencing with the following or similar 
words: — “Mr. < Gillespie, Junr. — Sir, — ^With referenc/e,” and 
subscribed “ E. Chantrelle,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

37. A letter or writing, addressed “ Mons. Chantrelle,” dated 
“ 81 a George Street, Edinburgh, 29th Jan., 1874,” commencing 
with the following or similar words : — “ Monsieur, — I beg to,” 
and subscribed “ J. Hamilton Gillespie,” or similarly addressed, 
dated, and subscribed ; with relative envelope, addressed “ Mons. 
Chantrelle.” 

38. A letter or writing, dated “ 6 Mack. PL, Tuesday mg.,” 
commencing with the following or similar words : — Sir, — ^With 
reference to,” and subscribed “ Jas. Kennedy,” or similarly 
dated and subscribed ; with relative envelope, addressed “ Mons. 
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Chantrelle^ 81 George St.,” having the Edinburgh post-mark of 
3d Feby., 1874, impressed thereon. 

39. A letter or writing, addressed Mons. E. Chantrelle, 81 
George St.,” dated ‘‘ Edin., 5 Feby., 1874,” commencing with 
the following or similar words : — “ Sir, — I am,” and subscribed 
“ Jas. Kennedy,” or similarly addressed, dated, and subscribed. 

40. A letter or writing, addressed Mr. James Kennedy, 5 
Mackenzie Place, Edinr.,” dated “ Edinr., 5 Feby., 1874,” com- 
mencing with the following or similar words : — “ Sir, — ^As you 
have,” and subscribed “ E. Chantrelle,” or similarly addressed, 
dated, and subscribed. 

41. Extract or certified copy of a conviction of the crimes 
of breach of the peace and assault, obtained against Eugene 
Chantrelle before the Police Court, Edinburgh, on 2nd May, 

1876. 

42. Discharged account on two pieces of paper, “ W. Reid, 
Esqr., 93 George Street, to E. Chantrelle, 81 George St., Edin- 
burgh,” for .£9 13s. Id., dated 15th April, 1875. 

43. Pass-book, titled on the outside Mr. lleid, in account 
with Mr. Chantrelle,” or similarly titled, and commencing on 
the first page thereof with tho following or similar words ; — 

Amount due up to the first half of July, 1873, £4 Os. Od.” 

44. A policy of the Star Accident Insurance Company in 
name of William Robert Reid, for £1000, dated 11th October, 

1877. 

45. A letter or writing on two pieces of paper, dated London, 
24th December, 1877,” commencing with the following or similar 
words : — “ Dear Lizzie, — I was very glad,” and subscribed 
“ Anna C. Baird,” or similarly dated and subscribed ; with 
relative envelope, addressed Madame Chantrelle, 81 a George* 
Street, Edinburgh,” having the postrinarks of London, 24th 
December, 1877, and Edinburgh and Berwick Sorting Tender, 
25th December, 1877, impressed thereon. 

46. A New-Year's card, with relative envelope, addressed 
‘'Mrs, Baird, 30 Hargrave Park Road, Junction Road, Upper 
Holloway, London, N.,” or similarly addressed, having the post- 
marks of Edinburgh, 31st December, 1877, and London, 1st 
January, 1878, impressed thereon, and having written inside 
the following or similar w^ords and letters: — “ Will write soon. 
E. C.” 

47. A letter and writing on two pieces of paper, dated 3d 
April, 1868, 5 Buccleuch Place,” commencing with the following 
or similar words : — " My dear Annie, — I now proceed,” and 
ST^scribed “ Lizzie Dyer,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

^ i*8. A letter or w^riting on two pieces of paper, dated 
" Tuesday evening, April 28th, 1868,” commencing with the 
following or similar words : — My Darling Anna, — ^You must,” 
and subscribed " Lizzie,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 
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49. A letter or writing, dated 9 George Sq., April Sth, 1872,'' 
commencing with the following or similar words : — “ Dearest 
Lizzie, — I am very,” and subscribed “ Cissy,” or similarly dated 
and subscribed. 

50. Pass-book, titled on the outside 99 George St. The 
Bank of Scotland, in account with M. Eugene Marie Chantrelle, 
81a George St., Edinburgh,” or similarly titled. 

51. A letter or writing, dated “81 George Street, Edinburgh, 
24 Sept., 1877,” commencing with the following or similar 
words : — “ Sir, — With regard to,” and subscribed “ E. 
Chantrelle,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

51a. a copy of the letter or writing last before-mentioned. 

52. A writing or application by Eugene Mai*ie Chantrelle for 
appointment as agent of the Sbu* Accident Insurance Company, 
{limited, dated at Edinburgh, 26th September, 1877. 

53. A proposal by William Robert Reid for policy of ^£1000 
in his name with the Star Accident Insurance Company, Limited, 
dated Sth Or>tober, 1877. 

54. A letter or writing, dated “ George IV. Bridge Branch, 
India Buildings, British Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, 
Sept. 28, 1877,” commencing with the following or similar 
words: — “Dear Sir, — I have your favour,” subscribed “ 1). 
CuiTor,” and addressed “ V, Lewis, Esq., 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, E.C.,” or similarly dated, subscribed, and addressed. 

55. A letter or writing, dated “ (Glasgow, 21 Septl»r., 
1874,” or similarly dated, commencing with the following or 
similar words: — “Monsieur Shantrelle, — It is with extreme dis- 
gust,” and not subscribed; wuth relative envelope, addressed 
“ Monsionr Sliantrelle, 81 George Street, Edinboro',” having the 
post-marks of Glasgow, 21st September, 1874, and Edinburgh, 
22nd September, 1874, impressed thereon. 

56. A iiroposal by Eugene Marie Chantrelle for policy of 
<£1000 in his name with the Accident Insurance Association of 
Sco^nd, Limited, dated 13th October, 1877. 

57. A pix>posal in name of Elizabeth Cullen Chantrelle for 
policy of .£1000 wdth the Accident Insurance Association of 
Scotland, Limited, dated 13th October, 1877. 

*>8. A proposal in name of Mary Byrne for policy of .£100 
with the Accident Insurance Association of Scotland, Limited, 
dated 15th October, 1877. 

59. A policy of the Accident Insurance Association of Scot- 
land, Limited, in favour of Eugene Marie Chantrelle for ^1000, 
<iated 18th October, 1877. 

60. A policy of the Accident Insurance Association of Seot- 
land, Limited, in favour of Elizabeth Cullen Chantrelle, 
•£1000, dated 18th October, 1877. 

61. A policy of the Accident Insurance Association of Soot- 
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land, Limited, in favour of Mary Byrne for iilOO, dated 18fch 
October, 1877. 

62. A letter or writing, dated " 95a George St., 2d June, 
1870,” commencing with the following or similar words: — “ My 
dear Sir, — By looking over,” and subscribed “ E. Chantrelle,” 
or similarly dated and subscribed. 

63. Discharged account, Seton’s Trust per C. McKenzie, 
Esqr., to Bum Baillie,” for .£1 3s. 6d., dated l7th May, 1876. 

64r. Form of application to Westminster Deposit Bank for 
loan of <£200. 

65. A letter or writing, dated “ Westminster Deposit Bank, 
216 Westminster Bridge Hoad, London, Septr. 25th, 1877,” 
commencing with the following or similar words : — Dear Sir, — 
Enclosed find,” subscribed K. Parnell, manager,” and addressed 
“ E. Chantj-elle, Esqr.,” or similarly dated, subscribed, and 
addressed ; with relative envelope, addressed “ E. Chantrelle, 
Esq., 81 (a) George St., Edinburgh (N.B.),” having the post- 
marks of London, 25th September, 1877, and Edinburgh, 26tlt 
September, 1877, impressed thereon. 

66. A letter or writing dated Westminster Deposit Bank, 
216 Westminster Bridge Road, I^ondon, Oct. dth, 1877,” com- 
mencing with the following or similar words: — Dear Sir, — In 
reply to yours,” subscribed R. Parnell, manager,” and addressed 
“ E. Chantrelle, Esqr.,” or similarly dated, subscribed, and 
addressed ; with relative envelope, addressed E. Chantrelle, 
Esq., 81 (a) Geox'ge St., Edinburgh (N.B.),” having the post-marks 
of London, 4th October, 1877, and Edinburgh, 5th October, 
1877, impressed thereon. 

67. Circular letter, dated “ The British and Foreign Account- 
ancy Offices, Chief Offices — Finsbury Square Buildings, Nos. 
1 and 2, Chiswell St., Finsbury Pavement, London, October 4, 
1877,” commencing with the following or similar words: — 
" Mr. E. Chantrelle. — Sir, — W a beg to inform you,” subscribed 

D. H. Wilson & Co,, accountants,” or similarly dated and 
subscribed ; with relative envelope, addressed “ Mr. E. Chantrelle, 
81 A George St., Edinburgh,” having the post-marks of London, 
4th Octol^r, 1877, and Edinburgh, 5th October,. 1877, impressed 
thereon. 

68. Print, titled “ Instructions to Canvassing Agents,” and 
subscribed “ D. H. Wilson & Co., accountants,” or similarly 
titled and subscribed. 

69. Copy account on two pieces of paper, “ Mon. E. Chantrelle, 
81 A George Street, to James Robertson & Co., pharmaceutic 
chemists,” commencing “ 1872, Jany. 17,” and ending “ 1878, 

"TWlny. 5.” 

70. A letter or writing, dated “ 6 Great Clyde St., Glasgow^ 
28th Sept., 1877,” commencing with the following or similar 
words : — Sir, — Your application,” subscribed Al. Clarke,” and 
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addressed “Mr. Chantrelle,” or similarly dated, subscribed, and 
addressed; with relative envelope, addressed “Mr. Chantrelle,. 
81 Geoi^e Street, Edinburgh,” having the post-marks of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, 28th September, 1877, impressed thereon. 

71. Copy account on two pieces of paper, “ Mons. Chantrelle, 
bought of John Mackay, pharmaceutical chemist,” commencing 

1871, Dec. 10,” and ending “ 1876, Dec. 11.” 

72. A letter or writing, dated “ Public Health Office, Police 
Chambers, Edinburgh, 2d Jany., 1878,” commencing with the 
following or similar words: — “ 81 a George Street. — Dear Sir, — 
From an escape,” subscribed “ Henr}^ D. Littlejohn, M.D.,” and 
addressed “ The Manager of The Gas Coy.,” or similarly dated, 
subscribed, and addressed. 

73. A note or memorandum, titled “ Edinburgh Gas . Light 
Company. — Offices — 25 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, and 65 Con- 
stitution Street, Leith. Wednesdajs 2d January', 1878, No. 8,” 
or similarly titled. 

74. A phptographic likeness or carte-de-visite. 

75. A photographic likeness or carte-de-visite. 

76. A letter or writing, dated “ Sunday inorning,” conimencing 
with the following or similar words : — “ My Darling, — 1 asked,” 
and subscribed “ Lizzie,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

77. A letter or writing, dated “ Monday night,” commencing 
witli the following or similar words: — “My darling Eugene, — I 
do not know%” and subscribed “ Lizzie,” or similarly dated and 
subscribed. 

78. A letter or writing, dated “ Monday night,” commencing 
wurh the following or similar words: — “My Darling, — I am 
glad,” and subscribed “ Eugene,” or similarly dated and sub- 
scribed. 

79. A letter or writing, dated “ Friday evening,” commencing 
with the following or similar Avoids: — “My darling Eugene, — 
How could you,” and subscribed “ Lizzie,” or similarly dated and 
subscribed. 

80. A letter or writing in pencil, commencing with the follow- 
ing or similar words: — I cannot answer,” and subscribed “ E. 
Chantrelle,” or similarly subscribed. 

81. A letter or writing, commencing with the following or 
similar words: — “My darling Eugene, — You must excuse me 
not,” and subscribed “ Lizzie,” or similarly subscribed. 

82. A letter or writing, dated “ Sunday,” commencing with the 

following or similar words: — ^^‘My darling Eugene, — ^You must 
excuse me if,” and subscribed “ Lizzie,” or similarly dated and 
subscribed. , 

83. A letter or writing, commencing with the following 
similar words : — “ My darling Eugene, — ^How very miserable,” 
and subscribed “ Lizzie,” or similarly subscribed. 

84. A letter or writing, dated “ Thursday morning,” com- 
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mencing with the following or similar words : — “ My dear Lizzie, 
— I could not,” and subscribed Eugene,” or similarly dated and 
subscribed. 

85. A letter or writing, datcKi ** 12th Oct., 1867,” oomraencing 
with the following or similar words: — My darling Eugene, — • 
As it would make,” and subscribed “ Lizzie Dyer,” or similarly 
dated and subscribed. 

86. A letter or writing, dated “ 1st April, 1868, Buccleuch 
Place,” commencing with the following or similar words: — 

My darling Eugene, — I have been about,” and subscribed 

Lizzie,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

87. A letter or writing, commencing with the following or 
similar words: — ‘'Lizzie, — I do not believe,” and subscribed 

Eugene,” or similarly subscribed. 

88. A letter or writing, dated “ Friday afternoon,” com- 

mencing with the following or similar words: — "My darling 
Eugene, — I scarcely kno^Y,” and subscribed " Lizzie,” or 
similarly'' dated and subscribed. i 

89. A letter or writing on tw^o pieces of paper, commencing 
with the following or similar words: — "My dear Lizzie, — ^You 
want me,” and subscribed " Eug6ne,” or similarly subscribed. 

90. A letter or w^riting, dated " 95 a George Street, 22iid 
Janry., 1870,” commencing with the following or similar 
words: — "The fiendish work,” and subscribed " E. Chantrelle,” 
or similarly dated and subscribed. 

92. A letter or writing, dated "81 George Street, Edinburgh, 
May 10th, 1867,” addressed to "Mr. E. Chantrelle,” commencing 
with the following or similar words: — "My dear Eugene, — I 
accept,” and subscribed " Elizabeth Dyer,” or similarly dated, 
addressed, and subscribed. 

93. A letter or writing, dated " 81 George Street, Edinburgh, 
May 10th, 1867,” addressed to "Miss E. C. Dyer,” commencing 
■with the following or similar words : — " My dear Lizzie, I take 
you,” and subscribed " Eugene Chantrelle,” or similarly 
dated, addressed, and subscribed. 

94r. Portion of a letter or writing, dated " Nantes, le 
17 Mars, 1874, boulevard delorme 8,” or similarly dated, 
commencing with the following or similar words : — " Mon bon 
neveu, j’ai recu ta bonne lettre ” ; Avith relative envelope, 
addressed " Dr. E. Chantrelle, 81 George Street, Edimbourg, 
Ecosse,” Avith the post-marks of Nantes and Paris, 17th March, 
1874, and Edinburgh, 19th March, 1874, impressed thereon. 

95. A letter or writing, dated "Nantes, le 6 Juillet, 1874, 
boulevard delorme 8,” commencing with the following or similar 
^’ords : — " Mon bon neveu, j'ai recu ta lettre,” and subscribed 
M. Martinet, or similarly dated and subscribed ; with relative 
envelope, addressed " Dr. E. Chantrelle, 81 George Street, Edim- 
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bourg, Ecosse/’ with the post-marks of Nantes and Paris, 7th 
July, 1874, and Edinburgh, 8th July, 1874, impressed thereon. 

96. A letter or writing, dated Nantes, le 3 Aout, 1875, 
boulevard delorme 8,” commencing with the following or similar 
words : — Mon bon neveu, Mon cher,” and subscribed M. 
Martinet,” or similarly dated and subscribed ; with relative 
envelope, addressed Dr. E. Chantrelle, Post-Office, poste 
restante, Ediinbourg, Flcosse,” having the post-marks of Nantes, 
5th August, 1876 ; Paris, 6th August, 1875 ; and Edinburgh, 
7th August, 1875, impressed thereon. 

1)7. A letter or writing, dated ‘‘ Nantes, le 20 Aout, 1876, 
bouvard delorme 8,” commencing with the following or similar 
words : — “ Mon bon neveu, Mon cher,” and subscribed M. 
Martinet,” or similarly dated and subscribed. 

98. A letter or writing, dated “10 Grange Loan, 26th 
December, 1872,” commencing with the following or similar 
words : — “ Sir, — The favour,” and subscribed “ J. P. Omand,” 
or similarly dated and subscribed, and having pencil jottings 
thereon. 

99. A post-card, dated “ October 5, 1877,” from G. H. Smith, 
Colchester, addressed “ Monsieur E. Chantrelle, B.A., 81a 
George St., Edinburgh,” or similarly dated and addressed, 
having the post-marks of Colchester, 5th October, 1877, and 
Edinburgh, 6th October, 1877, impressed thereon. 

100. Document, dated “Friday, 30 Janry., 1874,” com- 
mencing with the following or similar words: — “ G. used to 
stand,” and ending with the following or similar words, 

“ which she granted, &c., &c.” 

101. A letter or writing, dated Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 29th Aug. 1877,” addressed “ E. Chantrelle, Esqr., 
81 George Str.,” commencing with the following or similar 
words: — “Dear Sir, — Referring to,” and subscribed “ Ja. 
Norwell, Secy.,” or similarly dated, addressed, and subscribed. 

102. A letter or writing, dated “ Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 3d Oct,, 1877,” addressed “ E. Chantrelle, Esq., 
81 George Street,” commencing with the following or similar 
words: — Dear Sir, — ^We wrote to you,” and subscribed 
“ Albert Butter, Manager,” or similarly dated, addressed, and 
subscribed. 

103. A letter or writing, dated “ 81a George St., Edinburgh, 

6th Oct., 1877,” addressed “ Alb. Butter, Esqre.,” commencing 
with the following or similar words : — “ Dear Sir, — I am just 
in receipt,” and subscribed “ E. Chantrelle,” or similarly 
dated, addressed, and subscribed. ^ 

104. A letter or writing, dated “ Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 8th Oct., 1877,” addressed “ E. Chantrelle, Esq., 
81a George Street,” commencing with the following or similar 
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words: — Dear Sir , — We are,” and subscribed “Albert 
Butter, Manager,” or similarly dated, addressed, and subscribed. 

106. A letter or writing, dated “81a George St., Edinburgh, 
14th October, 1877,” addressed “Alb. Butter, Esqr.,” commenc- 
ing with the following or similar words : — “ Dear Sir, — I could 
not,” and subscribed “ E. Chantrelle,” or similarly dated, 
•addressed, and subscribed, and having a memorandum at the 
end in a different handwriting. 

106. A letter or writing, dated “ Union Bank of Scotland, 
•5 February, 1878,” address^ “ E. Chantrelle, Esq., 81a George 
Street,” commencing with the following or similar words: — 
“ Dear Sir, — ^We have again,” and subscribed “ Ja. Nor well, 
Secy.,” or similarly dated, addressed, and subscribed. 

107. An account, “ Monsieur E. Chantrelle, B.A., George 
Street, to Morrison A Co.,” commencing “ 1873, June 26,” and 
amounting to .£69 88. 

108. Document, titled “ List of Accounts [apparently 
unpaid] found in the Repositories of Eugene Marie. Chantrelle,” 
or similarly titled. 

109. A letter or writing, dated “ Calton Jail, Edinburgh, 
6 February, 1878,” addressed “ R. Bruce Johnstone, Esqr.,” 
commencing with the following or similar words : — “ Sir, — I 
think,” and subscribed “ E. Chantrelle,” or similarly dated, 
addressed, and subscribed, and having the Edinburgh post- 
mark of 5th February, 1878, impressed thereon. 

110. A diary, entitled The Business Diary and Calendar 
for 1874,” and having a label affixed, marked “ 106, R. B. J.” 

111. A diary, entitled “ The Business Diary and Calendar 
for 1875,” and having a label affixed, marked “ 107, R. B. J.” 

112. A diary, entitled “The Business Diary and Calendar 
for 1876,” and having a label affixed, marked “ 108, R. B. J.” 

113. A visiting card, having thereon the name “Dr. 
E. Chantrelle.” 

114. Document, titled “Extract from Accounts, Mons. E. 
Chantrelle, 81 a George Street, to James Robertson A Co., 
Pharmaceutic Chemists, 35 George Street, Edinburgh,” or 
similarly titled, and commencing “ 1872, Sep.. 5.” 

115. Business book of the said James Robertson & Co., titled 
on back “ Day Book, 1872, B,*^ or similarly, and commencing 
“ Monday, July 1 st/72,” or similarly. 

116. Business book of the said James Robertson & Co., 
titled on back “ Day Book, 1873, A,” or similarly, and com- 
mencing “ New Year's Day, Wednesday, Jany. 1st, 1873,” or 
similarly. 

*117. Business book of the said James Robertson & Co., titled 
on back “ Ledger No. 18,” or similarly, and commencing 
“Aerated Water Ac/,” or similarly. 

118. Business book of the said James Robertson A Co., titled 
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on back Ledger No. 19,” or similarly, and commencing Mrs. 
G. H. Bell, Pleasaunce, Gt. Malvern,” or similarly. 

119. Business book of the said James Robertson & Co., titled 
on back Ledger No. 20,” or similarly, and commencing “ Mrs. 
Rutherford,” or similarly. 

120. Document, titled Extract from Account, Mons. Chan- 
trelle. Bought of John Mackay, Pharmaceutical Chemist,” or 
similarly titled, and commencing “ 1872, Feby. 21.” 

121. Business book of the said John Mackay, titled on back 
“Day Book No. 26,”. or similarly, and commencing “Thursday, 
3d March, 1871.” 

122. Business book of the said John Mackay, titled on back 
“ Day Book No. 26,” or similarly, and commencing “ Monday, 
3rd June, 1872.” 

123. Business book of the said John Mackay, titled on back 
“ Day Book No. 27,” or similarly, and commencine: “ Saturday, 
31st May, 1873.” 

124. Business book of the said John Mackay, titled on back 
“ Dav Book No. 28,” or similarly, and commencing “ Saturday, 
20th June, 1874.” 

125. Print, titled on the outside “ Print of Declarations and 
Reports of Experts to be produced at the trial of Eugene Marie 
Chantrelle,” or similarly titled. 

126. Print, titled on the outride “ Print of Correspondence 
and Extracts from Chemists’ Business Books to be produced 
at the trial of Eugene Marie Chantrelle,” or similarly titled. 

Label No. 1. A stoppered glass bottle, containing portion of 
a stomach or other substance, and having a label attached, 
be«aring the following or similar words, letters, and figures : — 
“ Edinburgh, 3d January, 1878. This Bottle contains the 
Stomach and its contents removed by us this day from the body 
of Madame Ohantrelle. — Douglas Maclagan, Henry D. 
Littlejohn.” 

Label No. 2. A stoppered glass bottle, with a label attached, 
bearing the following or similar w^ords, letters, and figures : — 

Edinburgh, 2 2d January, 1878. Fluid prepared by us from 
contents of Stomach of Madame Chantrelle. — Douglas Maclagan, 
Henry D. Littlejdhn.” 

Label No. 3. A stoppered glass bottle, containing matters 
removed from upper intestines, or other substance or substances, 
and having a label attached, bearing the following or similar 
words, letters, and figures: — “Edinburgh, 11th January, 1878. 
This bottle contains matters removed by us from the upper 
portion of the intestines of Madame Chantrelle. — Douglae 
Maclagan, Henry D. Littlejohn.” ^ 

Label No. 4. A stoppered glass bottle, containing matters 
removed from lower intestines, or other substance or substances, 
and having a label attached, bearing the following or similar 
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words, letters, and figures: — ‘‘Edinburgh, 11th January, 1878. 
This bo title contains matters removed by us from the lower 
portion of the intestines of Madame Chantrelle. — Douglas 
Maclagan, Henry D. Littlejohn.” 

Label No. 5. A stoppered glass bottle, containing a liquid, 
and having a label attached, bearing the following or similar 
words, letters, and figures: — “Edinburgh, 3d January, 1878. 
This bottle contains Urine removed by us this day from the 
Bladder of Madame Chantrelle. — Douglas Maclagan, Henry D. 
Littlejohn.” 

Label No. 6. A stoppered glass bottle, containing blood or 
other liquid, and having a label attached, bearing the following 
or similar words, letters, and figures : — “ Edinburgh, 3d 
January, 1878. This bottle contains Blood removed by us this 
day from the Heart and great vessels of Madame Chantrelle. — 
Douglas Maclagan, Henry D. Littlejohn.” 

Label No. 7. A stoneware jar, closed with a cork-bung, con- 
taining portions of liver, kidney, spleen, and brain, or other 
substance or substances, and having a label attached, bearing 
the following or similar words, letters, and figures : — Edin- 
burgh, 3d January, 1878. This Jar contains part of Liver — the 
Spleen — right Kidney — and part of Brain removed by us this 
day from the body of Madame Chantrelle. — Douglas Maclagan, 
Henry D. Littlejohn.” 

Label No. 8. A stoneware jar, closed with a cork-bung, fitted 
in with a piece of skin, containing portions of liver and intes- 
tines, or other substance or substances, and having a label 
attached, bearing the following or similar words, letters, and 
figures: — Pklinburgh, 10th January, 1878. This jar contains 
the remainder of the Liver and the remainder of the Intestinal 
Canal removed by us this day from the body of Madame Chan- 
trelle, exhumed by us. — Douglas Maclagan, Henry D. 
Littlejohn.” 

Label No. 9. A sheet. 

Label No. 9a. Two stained portions of a sheet. 

Label No. 10. A bolster-slip. 

Label No. 11. A night gown or shift. 

Label No. 12. A shift and a slip-body. 

Label No. 13. A piece of gas pipe (composition). 

Label No. 14. A piece of gas pipe. 

Label No. 15. A gas pipe joint. 

Label No. 16. A piece of block-tin gas pipe. 

Label No. 17. Three or thereby pieces of composition gas 
pipe. 

^ Label No. 18. A piece of composition gas pipe. 

Label No. 19. A bottle in case, containing a liquid. 

Label No. 20. A bottle, labelled “ Pil. Phosphori Pur.” 

Label No. 21. A bottle, labelled “ Croton Oil.” 
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Label No. 22. A bottle, containing small quantity of crystal* 
line matter. 

Label No. 23. A bottle, labelled Syrup of Chloral.” 

Label No. 24. A bottle, labelled Extract of Opium.” 

Label No. 25. A bottle, labelled “ Aconitum Napellus.” 

Label No. 26. A bottle, labelled Chloral Hydrate.” 

Ijabel No. 27. A bottle, labelled “ Liebrich’s Chloral 
Hydrate.” 

Label No. 28. A bottle, labelled “ Calvert's number 2 Carbolic 
Acid.” 

Label No. 29. A bottle, labelled ‘‘ Mcrcurius Solubilis.” 

Label No. 30. A bottle, labelled “ Sulphate of Zinc or White 
Vitriol.” 

Label No. 31. A bottle, labelled ‘‘ Phosphorated Oil.” 

Label No. 32. A bottle, labelled “ Arsenical Solution.” 

^ Label No. 33. A bottle, labelled “ Solution of Ai'senic.” 

Label No. 34. A bottle, labelled “ Chlorodyne.” 

Label No. 35. A bottle, labelled Bromide of Potassium.” 
Label No. 36. A bottle, labelled “ Podophyllin Res.” 

Lal>el No. 37. A bottle, containing crystalline substance. 

Label No. 38. A bottle, containing a white powder. 

Label No. 39. A bottle, labelled Tartar Emetic.” 

Label No. 40. A box, containing two pills. 

Label No. 41. A box, labelled Extract of Oi^ium, Dec. 
23/72.” 

Label No. 42. A box, containing a brown powder. 

Label No. 43. A box, containing substance like rosin. 

Label No. 44. A packet, containing leaves. 

Label No. 45. A jar, containing a dark substance. 

Label No. 46, A box, containing a white powder. 

Label No. 47. A bottle, labelled ‘‘ Chlr. Hart.” 

Label No. 48. A bottle, labelled “ J lb. Rhabarber,” or 
similarly labelled. 

Label No. 49. A bottle, labelled Sulphuric Ether.” 

Label No. 50. A bottle, containing liquid, and labelled in 
Greek characters. 

Label No. 51. A bottle, labelled “ Bromide of Potassium.” 

Label No. 52. ’A bottle, containing liquid. 

Label No. 53. A paper, containing a white substance, 
po d^^^ No- A stoppered bottle (broken), containing brown 

I^bel No. 55. A bottle, containing liquid. 

Label No. 66. A box, containing a yellowish powder. 

Label No. 57. A Vesuvian box, containing a tooth and a pill. 

Label No. 58. A scent-bottle. ’ 

Label No. 69. A cigar case. ^ 

Label No. 60. A knife. 

Label No. 61. A pistol. 
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Label No. 62. A small box, labellexl Extract of Opium — 
Poison.” 

Label No. 63. Two revolvers. 

Label No. 64. A piece of gas pipe. 

Label No. 65. A piece of gas pipe. 

Label No. 66. A key. 

Label No. 67. A key. 

Label No. 68. A metal ring, with eleven or thereby keys 
appended. 

Label No. 69. A metal ring, with six or thereby keys 
appended. 

Label No. 70. A metal ring, with ten or thereby keys and 
an ivory label appended. 

Label No. 71. Two or thereby keys attached with a piece 
of string. 

Label No. 72. Two or thereby keys attached with a piece 
of string. 

Jas. Muiriikad, A.D. 

List of Witnesses fob tub Prosecution. 

One hundred and fifteen persons were cited, of whom the 
following forty-eight were called : — 

1. George Morrison Paul, W.S., Edinburgh. 

2. Robert Morham, jun., architect, Edinburgh. 

3. Mary Byrne, domestic servant to Madame Chantrelle. 

4. Eugene John Chantrelle, son of the accused. 

5. Peter Baillie, gasfitter with the Edinburgh Gas Company. 

6. John Somers, foreman gasfitter with the Edinburgh 
Gas Company. 

7. Robert Hogg, gasfitter with the Edinburgh Gas Company. 

8. Andrew Mason, gasfitter with David P’owlis, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

9. Mary Elizabeth Lethbridge, nurse in Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. 

10. Jane Brown or Stevenson, assistant nurse in Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

11. William Frew, criminal officer, Edinburgh Police Force. 

12. William Angus, criminal officer, Pldinburgh Police Force. 

13. Alexander Nicholson, constable in Edinburgh Police 
Force. 

14. John Hay, formerly criminal officer in Edinburgh Police 
Force. 

• 15. Thomas Davie, constable in Edinburgh Police Force. 

V 16. James Carmichael, M.D., 42 Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh. 

17. Henry Duncan Littlejohn, M.D., Royal Circus, Edinburgh. 
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18. Charles Arthur, assistant -with Kobertson & Co., chemists, 
Edinburgh. 

19. Peter Purves, apprentice to the said Robertson & Co. 

20 . George Harrison, medical student, residing with Dr. 
Carmichael, Edinburgh. 

. 21 . John Francis Grayling, medical student, also residing 
with Dr. Carmichael. 

22 . Douglas Maclagan, M.D., Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence, Edinburgh University. 

2:1. William Burley, managing chemist to Mr. Mackay, 
George Street, Edinburgh. 

21. Alexander Crum Brown, Professor of Chemistry, Edin- 
burgh University. 

25. David Gordon, M.D., George Square, Edinburgh. 

26. Robert Bruce Johnston, W.S., Procurator-fiscal for City 
Of Edinburgh. 

27. William Robert Reid, upholsterer with Morison ^ Co., 
George Street, Edinburgh. 

28. Albert Butter, manager, Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

29. James Norwell, secretary, Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

30. William Lindsay Wood, accountant in Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

31. Ricliard Parnell, manager, Westminster Bank, London 
^medical certificate produced). 

32. George Todd Chiene, C.A., Edinburgh. 

33. Jolin Scott Tait, insurance clerk with the said George 
Todd Chiene. 

34. William Bell Macwfiinnie, insurance manager, Edinburgh. 

35. David McKenzie, constable in Edinburgh Police Force. 

36. Isabella Wilson Ness, formerly domestic servant to 
Madame Chantrelle. 

37. Agnes M‘Alpine, formerly domestic servant to Madame 
Chantrelle. 

38. Roderick Brass, sergeant in the Edinburgh Police Force. 

39. Margaret Wood, formerly domestic servant to Madame 
Chantrelle. 

40. Barbara Rendall or Kay, widow, Clyde Street, Edinburgh. 

41. Margaret Davidson or Somerville, Stockbridge, Edin- 
burgh. 

42. David Robert Kemp, clerk in Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

13. Alexander McDonald, private detective, Hill Square, 
Edinburgh. ^ ^ 

44. Charles Byron Hogg, solicitor-at-law, Picardy Plifce, 
Edinburgh. 

45. James Brodie, sergeant in Edinburgh Police Force. 
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46. Anna Chalmers Gray or Baird, Hargrave Park Road, 
London. 

47. John James Dyer, law clerk, Edinburgh. 

48. Margaret Cullen or Dyer, South Gray Street, Newington, 
Edinburgh. 

List op Witnesses called for the Defence. 

1. Professor Douglas Maclagan, University of Edinburgh. 

2. Dr. Young, Portobello. 

.‘b William Gilmour, chemist. Elm Row, Edinburgh. 

4. John Stephenson, chemist, Edinburgh. 

5. Alexander Green, tailor, Edinburgh. 

6. Robert Brown, Bay Horse Inn, Edinburgh. 

7. Madame Pradel, dressmaker, Frederick Street,* 
Edinburgh. 

8. John Falconer King, city analyst, Edinburgh. 

On the calling of the diet, • 

Mr. Robertson, for the panel, took objection to that part of 
the indictment in which there was an averment of malice and 
ilLwill on the part of the accused against his wife. After setting 
forth the facts relied upon as constituting the crime of murder, 
the indictment proceeded — And you the said Eugene Marie 
Chantrelle had previously evinced malice and ill-will towards 
the said Elizabeth Cullen Dyer or Chantrelle, and, on many 
occasions between the time of your marriage with her in the 
month of August, 1868, and the date of her death aforesaid, 
had falsely accused her to other persons of adultery and of 
incest, and struck and otherwise maltreated and abused her, and 
threatened to shoot and to poison her, and by your violence and 
your threatenings put her in fear of losing her life.” He should 
not, he said, dispute the right of the Crown to givo notice to 
the accused that it was their intention to prove malice enter- 
tained for some time against the deceased. He might go 
further and say that the authorities, he tliought, had well 
established that notice of malice had been well given without 
specification of the particular ocwisions on which the acts were 
committed which were relied upon as evidence. He might refer 
in particular to the case of M^Lellan* 4th November, 1846. 
The objection there taken by the accused was that therei was no 
specification of the acts of maltreatment and ill-usage which 
were relied upon as evincing malice, and the judgment of the 
Court was to the effect that it did not fall upon the prosecutor 
toy give articulate notice of time, place, and circumstance. At 


* H.M. Adv, V. Janet Campbell or Jfcf'LeZ/a?! (High Court). Reported-' 
in Arkley’s Justiciary Reports, p. 137. 
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the request of the Court- counsel read the terms of the indict- 
ment in the case referred to, which were to the effect that the 
accused liad previously evinced malice and ill-will towards her 
husband. That, he contended, was perhaps the barest form 
of a notice of malice. The Court had frequently had indictments 
•aile^iu? that malice and ill-will was evinced by maltreating 
and striking, without specification of time and place. There 
were other verities, but these did not touch the point to 
which he now called attention. In the present instance, his 
lordship w'ould observe that the latitude of time taken was, 
to say the least, unusual. The deiith of Madame Chantrelle 
occurred on 2nd January, 1878, and the prosecution proposed 
to prove malice during the whole period from that date back 
to August, 1868, or nearly ten years. Ilis lordshij> would 
observe further that that period was expressly said to be the 
whole married life of the two parties. Now, he submitted, the 
nature of the evidence of malice proposed to be offered w^as 
such as he thought unpiecedeiited. It wras proposed to be 
shown in jiroof of malice that the accused had on many occasions, 
during ten years, falsely accused the deceased to other persons 
of iidultery and incest- It was to that part of the indictment 
that he specially objected. With the exception of the general 
objection of too great latitude of time, he did not object to 
the words that followed; he did not object to the prosecution 
giving notice of an attempt to show that the accused struck and 
otherwise maltreated the deceased, or threatened to shoot and 
poison her, and by violence and threatenirigs put her in fear 
of her life. With regard to the other point, it >vould, he 
thought, be highly inconvenient that his lordship and the jury 
should bo occupied, especially in a trial of this complexity and 
magnitude, with the investigation of the question whether, on 
various occiisions and to many persons, the prisoner accused 
liis w'ife of adultery. His lordship would see tliat that raised 
a great many separate issues ; but, further, there w-as an answer 
to such an averment of malice in the mouth of the prisoner, 
which would bo a good and conclusive one — and that was, that, 
suppose the charge of adultery proved, it would not evince the 
miilice which indicated a murderous disposition. His lordship 
would have to try, in the first place, wdiether the accusation w^as 
made on many occasions and to many persons ; and, in the 
second place, whether there was not truth in that accusation ; 
and the question came to be, whether an inquiry of this kind, 
extending over ten years, was likely to throw light upon the 
inain issue. After reading an extract from the leading opinion 
in the case previousi|ly cited by him, counsel submitted tliat^he 
set of fact« which Was in contemplation of the bench in a 
of that kind was merely the constant tenor of the relations 
between the parties as showing that the husband did not enter- 
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tain towards his wife the feeling of affection and the conscious- 
ness of the duty of protection which the law and a jury would 
assume, unless the contrary was shown. It was obvious that 
a prosecutor could not be required to say that, on one particular 
day, the man struck his w'ife, on another threatened her, on a 
third committed acts of violence. It w^ould be vain to expect ■ 
that. But how, he asked, did reasoning of that kind apply to 
a case so extraordinary, and involving so many circumstances 
external to the domestic circle, as the charge here madel It 
was said that the prisoner had evinced malice or jealousy by 
making accusations of adultery to certain persons, and that 
over a course of years; but was it consistent with human 
experience that for ten years this sort of thing could go on 
with that gravity of suspicion or malice which would lead to 
a murderous act? If the prosecutor was to bo believed in saying 
that for ten years the prisoner went on accusing his wife of 
adultery, it was quite obvious that the accusation must have 
lost all the sting that could lead up to an act of violence towards 
her person. If it had been siiid that a short time before the 
occurrence, specifying the time or not specifying the time, but 
at all events limiting the time, a man accus^ an innocent 
woman falsely of adultery, that wmuld raise a very prevalent 
suspicion that he was taking aw^ay her character from the same 
motive that aftei*wards led him to take away her life ; but 
in the present case, besides the inconvenience and inexpediency 
of admitting so wide a range of inquiry, he thought the very 
statement on the libel deprived the facts of that probability, 
or plausibility, wliich was the only reason for admitting them 
as matter of evidence. Further, while no. one could 
that an accusation of this kind was made every day, or that the 
prosecutor was disabled by the nature of the accusation from 
furnishing some further indication of what it was, the prisoner 
was yet left completely in the dark as to what was the nature 
of the accusation he was said to have made, or who was the 
person with whom tlie adultery was said to have been committed. 
In reply to an observation fiom the bench, counsel submitted 
that the mere admission of a general notice of -malice did not 
permit the Court to admit all evidence that might be adduced ; 
evidence might be excluded on the ground that it was too remote 
in point of tiTiie; but his reason for challenging the indictment 
at this stage was that the prosecutor frankly avowed that he 
vras going over ten years of false accusation. As to the period 
proposed to be embraced, he was not aw\T.r© that there was any 
case in the books where ten years had been avowedly taken as 
the^^^period during which malice was to be proved ; and in 
ordinary practice a fortnight was regarded iU the proper period 
during which violence or threats might bo proved. When 
they went further back than a fortnight, notice was required 
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'to be given. In the Lrord Justice-Clerk's opinion in M^LellarCs 
case there was a complete digest given of the case® in which 
questions of this kind had been discussed. In some of these 
there was no latitude of time expressly taken, and there, of 
course, the Court had to settle the question as it came up in 
evidence. But in many cases the period was given, and ho had 
not found one with a greater latitude than ten months or two 
years. If that were so, he did not discover on the face of the 
present indictment anything to induce his lordship to stretch 
the practice of the Court to a greater extent than was usual, 

.- to say the least of it. Coimsel concluded by submitting that 
tll^ averment of evincing malice by false accusations of adultery 
and incest should be thrown out of the indictment altogether, 
and that, with regard to the rest, the latitude taken by * the 
^/rosocution was too great. 

' The Loud Advocate, for the prosecution, said in reply that 
the case before the Court was, on the face of it, the case of a 
husband accused of murdering his wife, and it was not uniin- 
portant, as regarded the line the Crown ought to take, to libel 
ill-will and malice before the alleged cause of death was inquired 
into. In the case of M^Lellan, the judge said that in the 
relation of husband and wife, or master and apprentice, it was 
quite obvious thfit a general statement as to previous malice 
or harsh usage embraced the widest possible range of facts 
occurring, as they might do, in the constant intercourse of 
daily life, and extending over an indetinite period. Now, he 
(the Lord Advocate) apprehended that it was no objection to 
the relevancy of an indictment that certain particulars which the 
prosecutor intended to put in evidence were not specified. It 
would be quite competent to prove these specific facts under a 
general allegation of malice and ill-will. It would not do to 
cite extreme cases against this contention. He apprehended 
that in every case the question would arise for the determination 
of the Court whenever a witness was examined in regard to it. 
The weight of the facts or evidence so adduced w^as a question 
for the consideration of the jury, under the direction of the 
judge. Now, iji this case, without wishing to anticipate, he 
thought that a reference to certain matters included in one of 
the declarations would satisfy his lordship of the propriety of 
* their giving such intimation. He might frankly toll his learned 
friends on the other eide that it was with considerable reluct- 
ance that these allegations were inserted in the indictment. 
But, on the other hand, there were certain statements made, 
which he should not refer to now, which necessitated the leading 
of evidence upon that question. He had no desire to go ijito 
the history of thes ;3 married persons previous to the Ist of 
January, 1878 ; but, on the other hand, if these statements 
were to be alluded to before the jury, it would necessitate such 
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an inquiry. He might fairly intimate to his learned friends' 
that he had no desire to use these statements ; but ho had as 
little desire that any reflections slvpuld be made on the conduct 
of the Crown case if they were not ifeed. The details in question 
were to a certain extent excrescences on the case ; but they had 
been rather forced on the prosecution than willingly taken up 
by them. 

Mr. Tratnbr, for the panel, said that after what had fallen 
from the Lord Advocate, there was little use in their discussing 
the legal question farther. At the same time, he ventured to 
suggest to the Court that the objection stated by his learned 
friend, Mr. Robertson, was a sound one, and ought to be a'as- 
tained. He did not anticipate that either throughout the trial, 
or at the end of it, would it be in the least degree necessa y 
for those who represented the prisoner to make any reflections 
whatever on the way in which the Crown had conducted the 
case. If this matter was not to be inquired into, perhaps the 
better way for his lordship, after what the Ix>rd Adv<x5ate had 
said, would be to allow him (Mr. Trayner) to raise the objection 
again, if it should be necessary to do so, in the course of the 
inquiry. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said he thought that would be a very 
proper course. 

After consultation with his colleagues, the Lord Advocate 
asked leave to amend the libel by deleting the words falsely 
accused her to other persons of adultery and of incest ” ; and 
this was agreed to. The libel having then been found “ relevant 
to infer the pains of law,” the pzdsoner was called up to plead 
and replioa in a clear and firm tone Not Guilty, my Lord.” 

The following jury was then balloted for and empanelled: — 
James Mitchell, farmer, Castlehill, Peebles ; John Graham, 
farmer, Crookston, North Mains, Heriot ; James Dunbar, butler, 

7 India Street, Edinburgh ; Robert Wight, jun., provision mer- 
chant, 7 Annandale Street, Edinburgh; James Home, pattern- 
maker, Parkvalo Place, Edinburgh ; J ohn Cruickshank, surveyor, 

1 Coates Place, Edinburgh ; Alexander FuHerton Paterson, 
grocer, 12 Primrose Street, Edinburgh ; Robert Sutherland 
McDonald, clerk, 21 Salisbury Street, Edinburgh; William 
Brown, grocer, 12 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh; Georg© Den- 
holm, porter, 45 Prince Regent Street, Edinburgh ; Thomas 
Moran, shoemaker, 269 High Street Edinburgh ; James 
Henderson, grocer, Peebles ; Alexander Sharp, upholsterer, 2 
Barony Street, Edinburgh ; William Stephenson, farmer, 
Hqathery Hall, Haddington ; and James Jphnston, shoemaker, 
Bathgate. 

The trial then proceeded. 
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Evidence for the Prosecution. 

George Morrison Paul, W.S. PaSl*W*S 

By Mr. Muirhead — have compared, with the original docu- 
mC^rts embodied therein, two separate prints — ^the former of 
whicli 'tM>n tains t^o declarations by the accused, dated respec- 
tively 8th and 9tli January, 1878; three reports of post-mortem 
examination and chemical analyses; and inventory of bottles, 

Ao., found in the accused’s house at 81 a George Street, Edin- 
I jrgh, the lattor jjf which contains certain correspondence, 
auh' also ext^ts from chemists’ boohs of j)oisonoiis drugs and 
supplied to the accused. On the comparison I have 
ff^d these prints to be correct. In examining the various 
documents I w'as assisted by one of my clerks. 

Robert Mobham, Jun., Architect. R. Mopham 

By Mr. Muirheau — In the month of January last 1 was 
instructed to make a plan of M. Chantrello’s house at No. 81 a 
George Street. I did so. The house consists of the two upper 
floors of the tenement. The plan now shown me is the one I 
made. The measurements laid dowm on it are correct, and so 
also <aro the positions of the several articles of furniture. One 
tjf the various rooms is marked on the plan as Madame Clian- 
trolle’s. I have not the measurement of the cubic contents of 
tliat room. I gave a note of it to the Fiscal, hovrever. I 
believe it was alxiut 1400 feet. 

Mr. Muirhead stated that he Avould recall the witness and 
ask him more particularly about this measurement when his 
note was obtained. The witness then identified and spoke to 
the correctness of a lithographic plaai which had been taken 
fiom the original. 

Mart Byrne, Domestic Servant. MapyByrae 

By the Lord Advocate — I am an Irishwoman, and I came 
to Scotland in October, 1875, in quest of a situation. I first 
got employment in Adair’s Hotel, High Street, Edinburgh, 

^•^Gn I went to Miss Challis, 85 George Street, where I remained 
“ for fiur months. I had to leave Miss Challis in order to go 
into the Infirmary with a bad leg. I was a week in the 
Infirmary, and when I came out I went to Madame Chantrelle’s 
service. This would be on 15th May, 1877. Tliere was 
another servant, a girl of the name of Helen Ness, in th*e 
house then. She was about thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

She left a week before November term, 1877. No other 
servant was in the hfouse after she left except myself until the 
death of Madame Chantrelle. The family consisted of master 
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Mary Byrae and mistress, Eugene, Louis, and the baby. The baby is a 
boy. So far as I know, the eldest boy, Eugene, is between 
nine and ten years of age. Louis would be about seven, I 
think, and the baby was two months old. The house consisted 
of a kitchen, dining-room, parlour, and class-room on the 
lower of the two floors, and two bedrooms upstairs. The 
front bedroom was master^s and the one at the back madame’s. 
The front bedroom was also called the nursery. My room was 
next door to master’s. My master had some pupils who came 
to the house. Some came from 9 to 10 o’clock in the morning, 
and some came from 7 to 9.30 at niglit. A young gentlemcVv 
used to come from 2 to 3, and two young la:Jies cam 0* on 
Saturdays from 12 to 1 o’clock — the only pupils wuc c-«v 7 e on 
Saturday. Between 8.30 and 9 o’clock inadame and 
children usually took breakfast. Master never took break- 
fast with them. Madame and the children had dinner "I/but 
5 o’clock. Master occasionally, but not frequently, had dinner 
with them. Master taught out of the house — at Buckingham 
Terrace and at Leith High School. The family took dinner 
and tea togethei'. They had a little supper later at night. 
Ma.ster never took supper with them. He w’as not much, in 
the house, except when in bed or engaged in teaching. He 
got a large cup of tea in his bedroom every morning before 
he got up, but he took nothing to it. Sometimes he break- 
fasted afterwards in the house, and sometimes not. Eugene 
w^as at school until we went to Portobello in August last. It 
was very seldom that master dined with his family on Sundays. 
When I went there the bedrooms were occupied in this way — 
Madame slept in the back room in a large iron bed, Louis and 
the baby slept wuth her, and Engine slept in a cot by the side 
of the bed. The master slept in the nursery — that is, the 
front bedroom. He and rnadame occupied separate apart- 
ments all the time I was there. A little before madame’s 
death Eugene and Louis went into their papa’s bedroom to 
sleep. Eugene went about a fortnight before, and Louis a 
week or so before that date. There was no bed in the front 
room except the one master had, and they all* slept in it. It 
was a small iron bed. I did not hear about this change of 
arrangement of Eugene sleeping in the front bedroom at .the 
time. I did not know until one morning when I saw Eugene 
coming out of the front bedroom when I was taking up master’s 
tea. I asked madanie what Eugene was doing in his papa’s 
^bed, and rnadame said it was a notion jmpa had taken, as he 
was lonely, and wanted some one to sleep beside him. I 
passed no further remark upon it. Madame said that 
Eugene’s cot was rather small for him ; and it did seem rather 
short. After Eugene went to his father’s bed, the cot was 
not occupied. Louis continued to sleep with his mother till 
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he went to his father’s room. I remember of Louis being Mary Byrne 

chan^^ed from his mother’s room on a Wednesday night. I 

was out that night, and when I returned he was in his papa’s 

bed in the nursery. I asked madame why Louis had gone to 

his papa’s bed, and she said she was to take him away. The 

following morning I found him sleeping in his mamma’s room 

as usual. On the following Sunday night, however, he went 

to the nursery, and remained — that was the last Sunday of 

the old year. The baby remained wdth his mother all through 

New Year’s Day. Madame Chantrelle was in the habit of 

rising between half-past eight and nine o’clock in the morning. 

She was very.-Vegular* in her time of rising. She went to bed 
at about a quarter -past ten. She seemed to be in 

verf good liealth, and I never heard her make any complaint. 

The only medicine I have ever seen her take was a pennyworth 
of h?h,s at the time the baby was weaned. I have seen no 
medicine kept in her room cxce])t castor oil, soap liniment, and a 
bottle of glycerine. I saw no boxes of medicine or pills about 
her room. There w^ere a w^ardrobe and a chest of drawers in her 
I’oom, but they were kei)t locked. In the master’s room there 
were several medicine bot7tles. I never saw' him give medicine 
to anybody, but lie used to make up medicine for Mr. Ileid — 
he made it ut) in the class-room. I knew it wms for Mr. 
lleid, because the boy came for the bottle ; and my master 
sometimes told mo, if Mr. Reid’s boy came, to say that he 
(the prisoner) had gone over wdth it himself. There was a 
press in the class-room. There were several bottles in it ; 
but I only once saw the inside of it. I went in with a hat 
and clothes brush, and M. Chantrelle w'as in the room at the 
time, and the door of the press was open. He never pre- 
scribed for me, but he once gave mo a bit of camphor for a 
bad cold, and some of the soap liniment to rub my chest wdth — 
the same thing as w'as in my mistress’s room. Except when 
he was in bed or in his class-room, M. Chantrelle was not 
much in the house. He did not take his meals very often in 
the liouse, except on Tuesdays and Tliursdays, when he was 
going to Leith High School. At other times he breakfasted 
when he got up, and sometimes he did not. Sometimes he 
dined with the family, and at other times not until they had 
finished. He very seldom came in at night before eleven 

0 clock, and sometimes it was later. My mistress was usually 
in bed before ho came in. She and I generally retired about 
the same time. I have seen her in bed. She used to come to my 
room and bid me good-night, and I used to do the same to her. 

After M. Chantrelle came in he always went into the parlour. 

1 don’t know at what time he went to bed. Some nights I 
^ard him going up tb bed, and other nights I did not hear him. 

Madame Chantrelle was a very nice lady — as nice as any one 
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Mapy Byrne could live with. She was very fond of her children. » She 
idolised them, and was attentive to them in every way. She 
was very fond of speaking about the children. 1 used to take 
the children out after Helen Ness left. The mistress went 
out with me, but very seldom. The master was not very 
kind to her. He never went out with her ; he was not very 
attentive. He never Avent to church or anything else^ The 
mistress went to church very often, and she took Eugene with 
her. M. Chantrelle never Avent Avith her, at least so far as I 
know. On Sundays he remained in bed till four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon, then he would get up am^ dress, take a c.up 
of tea, and perhaps go out. Sometimes he w^tUd take a bit 
of bread and cheese. He took a good deni of (irhiki.. He 
took whisky and water. lie finished about a bottle a 'day. 
It was shortly after Ave came up from Portobello that I first 
noticed that he was taking that large amount of liquor,...' We 
v.’ere about a mouth there. He took that quantity of whisky 
pretty regularly. He used to drink it in the ]>arlonr, and he 
used to get a glass of it up nearly every morning in a cup of 
tea. He used to take a good deal of water with his whisky. 
I could notice the effects on him. The master arid mistress 
did not get on very well together. I noticed that shortly 
after coming up from Portobello ; but they did not get on 
very well down there either. He used bad language to her. 
I heard him say to her, Go to h — ” and “ Go and stay with 
your mother.” This was at Portobello, but I can’t say what 
occasioned liis saying so. When I heard these expressions 
the master and mistress were in the parlour, and I was in the 
kitchen. I never -heard him say things, that I am aware of, 
after Ave returned from Portobello. I can’t recollect of having 
heard any strong language in George Street after coming up 
from Portobello ; but I think I once heard him say, ‘‘ Go to 
h — ,” after leaving Portobello — a fortnight or three weeks 
after. I have heard him use strong language toAvards her in 
niy presence, but nothing of any great consequence. I have 
heard him say, ‘‘ I will kick you out.” I have heard him say 
such things only once or twice. I don’t know what led to his 
saying such things. 

By the Court — I Avas in the same room with them when ! 
heard this language. 

Examination continued — I have heard him use strong language 
to her three times altogether — once at Portobello and twice 
^ after we came back. When I heard that language he was 
sitting on a chair at the fire, and Madame Chantrelle was 
sitting near the window. I think it would be during the after- 
noon. I heard no words between them before going into the 
parlour; and I don’t know that my mistress said anything 
at all. She left the room. I never heard her use strong 
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language of any kind towards my master. None of the Mary Byrne 
children, except the baby, were present when I heard him say 
the things I have mentioned. I had a holiday on New Year's 
Day. That was arranged with Madame Chantrelle. She 
was in good health on that day ; she was out with baby, Louis, 
and Eugene on New Year’s Eve. She was in very good 
spirits. She went out about twelve o’clock on the day before 
New Year’s Day, when baby got up from his sleep, and she 
returned about four o’clock. The prisoner got up about twelve 
o’clock that day. He was just dressing when my mistress 
was going out. He had no breakfast that day. He went out 
immediately after ne'came downstairs. He returned shortly 
afterwav'^®, and remained indoors till five o'clock. He had 
MO dinner, but went out again ; and he returned between seven 
and eight o’clock, and the supper things were then set. I 
don’t know whether he ate anything or not. He went out 
again between half-past nine and ten o’clock, and I did not see 
him come in again. That w'as New Year’s Eve. Madame 
Chantrelle was out again that day after taking the children 
home. She went out to buy some things for the children 
for New Year gifts. That w^ould be between half -past six and 
seven — perhaps nearer seven. The mistress had got a present 
of a cake from her mamma and some shortbread. The supper 
was set with these, and with a bottle of champagne. Two 
bottles of cham[)agne wore got on Christmas Day. One of 
them was opened on that day, and the other on New Year’s 
Eve. M. Chantrelle was in between half-past eight and nine 
o’clock, when the bottle was opened. The mistress brought 
me some cake and a glass of champagne. . I did not wish to 
take the champagne, but I took a small part of it, and gave 
the remainder to Louis. The mistress brought her own share 
into the kitchen witli her, and took it there. Baby had been 
put to bed at half-past six o’clock, and Madame Chantrelle 
went up after supper to put Louis and Eugene to bed. Then 
she went out to post some New Year’s cards — one to her mother 
and one to a lady in London. The children were washed in 
tlie kitchen, and .were put to bed at half-past nine. Madame 
Chantrelle came downstairs about ten o’clock. She came into 
the kitchen, and said she was going to the parlour. The 
master was there ; and he remained up till twelve o’clock, when 
the New Year came in. I stayed in the kitchen all tlie time 
till the New Year came in. When twelve o’clock struck all 
he bands in the Castle began to play, and Madame Chan-^ 
trello put her head into the kitchen, and said to me, ** Come ’ 
into the dining-room and hear the bands play.” I went into 
the dining-room, and was putting my head out at the window 
when the master said, ''You had better stay where you are 
in case you get a blow.” That may have been said in joke. 
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MaryBypne Immediately after twelve I put the gas out in the kitchen and 
went to bed. I left the master and mistress downstairs, for 
I went into the parlour and bade them good-night. Madame 
Chantrelle came to my bedroom door afterwards, and said she 
was going to bed. I heard her go into her own room and 
shut the door. She always shut the door. The master came 
upstairs about half-past twelve. Next morning — that is New 
Year’s morning — I first saw rny mistress when she came down- 
stairs from her bedroom, which would be between half-past 
eight and a quarter to nine. I had breakfast all ready, for 
little Eugene came downstairs at eight o’clock wuth the baby, 
and brought vrord that I was to make sonie tea and toast. I 
did so. Eug^jne remained with the baby until his mother 
came. Madame Chantrelle took only one slice of toast and a 
large breakfast-cup of tea for breakfast. She alw^ays used 
before to take a bit of bacon or an egg. There was bsicon in 
the house, but none was made ready that morningC After 
breakfast she washed the baby as usual in the kitchen, and I 
went up to do her bedroom. She said 1 w^as to remove the 
breakfast things, but to leave the teapot by the fire, as she had 
had only one cup of tea, and she would take another cup 
through the day. She said she had a little touch of headache, 
but nothing to signify. She sent out Eugene, when she was 
washing the baby, for a duck for the dinner, but after the 
baby was done with she remained dowuistairs only a short 
time. Giving the baby in charge to Louis, she went upstairs. 
I was sweeping down the stairs when she was going up. That 
was about half-past ten. She afterwards went into the 
master’s room, and shut the door after her. I could not say 
how long she remained there, for I was downstairs before she 
came out. About eleven o’clock she came to me. She did 
not then complain to me, and she was not looking anything 
different from ordinary — nothing that I could remark. She 
told me to go out for the day, and to be in at ten o’clock. I 
said I might be in before that, and she said ten would be 
quite time enough. I returned to the house between half- 
past nine and a quarter to ten o’clock. I rang the bell. The 
hall door was on the latch ; it was always open. The master 
opened the door at the stairhead. I asked, How^ is the 
mistress 1 ” and his rejdy was, She has been obliged to go 
to bed ; she did not feel so well after washing baby about 
f half -past six.” He did not say anything about her having 
taken dinner. She was not at the door ; she was in bed when 
‘I went upstairs. When I asked the prisoner about my mistress 
he said that she had not eaten anything, and that she did not 
feel very well. I went straight up to the mistress’s room 
without taking off my things. Her room was the back room. 
The door was three-parts open, and the gas was lighted — the 
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bracls;et over the mantelpiece. This was the only gas lit Mary Byrne 
during the time I was there — it was always kept lit, and was 
always about three-parts full up through the night. When 
I went into the room the gas was not up to the full height, 
but 1 could have seen to read at the bed quite plainly. My 
mistress did not seem to be so well as when I left her in the 
morning. She was lying stripped and in bed below the clothes. 

The baby was at her back. She was lying partly on her 
back and partly on her side — half-turned over, with her face 
towards the door. Her head was next the door. That was 
the side she always lay upon, for the foot of the bed was at 
the window. She did not seem so well as in the morning. 

What struck mo ab(nit her appearance was that she was very 
heavy looking, and did not look so well. There w^as quite enough 
light to enable me to read at the bed. She was aw^ake, and she 
asked, “How did you enjoy yourself to-day, Maryl ” I said, 

“ Very rtib^ch. I thank you for it. But the day turned out so very 
wet.'’ I said, “ I am sorry to see you in bed.’’ “ Yes, Mary,” she 
said, “ I did not feel very well, but I feel better than I did.” 

She spoke to me in the usual tone, and she did not look very 
ill. She said she wished very mucli to get a drink of milk. 

I said I would go for some, but she looked up at her watch, 
and said it was rather late — that all the shops would be shut, 
as it was New Year's night. There was a tumbler of lemonade, 
three-parts full, standing on a plate on a small nursing stool. 

She asked me to peel an orange for her. The orange was in 
a little bowl on the top of a workbox on the chest of drawers, 
at the side of the bed next to the wall. There were on the 
stool half-a-dozen grapes on a plate, and* the lemonade was 
in a tall, thin tumbler. She said Louis had brought the 
orange in to her — it was a good sized penny orange. I peeled 
it for her, and broke it in four parts. I gave her one of the 
parts, and left the other three on the plate beside the grapes, 
which were all separate, and not on the stalk. There were 
one or two shins of grapes on the plate. She said that four 
bottles of lemonade had been got in, and that one of them had 
been opened for her. I afterwards found four empty lemonade 
bottles in the pautry downstairs. I had never seen them 
m the house before. I cannot say whether my mistress 
swallowed the piece of orange. I returned to her after 
taking off my things, and asked if she wanted anything else. 

She said, “ No, Mary.” I said she was to call if she wanted 
miything, and bade her good-night. She said the same, and^ 
then I shut the door, and went down to put away the dinner* 
and tea things. This done, I put the kitchen and lobby gas 
nut and locked the door, and then went to bed. After the 
inaster opened the door to me I did not see him that night. 

He was in the parlour when I went up to bed. I heard him 
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Mary Byrne moving. I cannot say whether he was smoking, for the door 
of the parlour was shut; but when he opened the outer door 
to me lie was smoking a cigarette. Next morning I was in 
the parlour. All the supper things Avere on the table, with 
a large whisky bottle, which, however, was empty. I shut 
my bedroom door the night before ; I always did that. After 
I left madarne’s room I Avent into the nursery to see the children 
and to iHit water there. Both the children were in bed, and 
awake. I put out the gas on the upper lobby landing before 
going to bed. I heard master corning upstairs, but I could not 
say which room he Avent into. I was partially sleeping at 
the time, Avhich would be, I think, after eleven o'clock. I 
heard baby crjdng in the night, but I did not knoAv at the 
time where baby was. It would be betAveen a quarter and 
twenty minutes to seven that I rose on the Wednesday morning. 
The master’s door Avas shut, and the upper lobby gas was out. 
I went straight downstairs, and at once set about getting water 
for tea for tlie mistress, as she had asked the night before that 
that should be done. When I was crossing the parlour to 
get some coal and sticks to light the fire I heard a moaning 
like a cat's, and I at first thought it Avas the cat. When I 
w^as about two or three feet aAvay from the parlour door towards 
the kitchen I heard the moaning again, and this time I went 
upstairs as quickly as I possibly could, and having done so, I 
heard the moaning a third time — coming from the mistress's 
room. I found the door about a foot open, and went in. It 
was by this time pretty light, and the gas Avas out. I had 
never found the gas out before. The bed-clothes were drawn 
down over the body about half-way. The mistress was lying 
next the door, and partly on her side and back as on the 
previous night, but nearer the edge of the lied. The pillow 
AA^as drawn a little from underneath her head. The baby was 
away. Madame now and again moaned very heavily after I 
AA’cnt into the room. She Avas awfully pale-looking ; her eye- 
lids Avere closed over the eyes. I noticed a green brown-like 
stuff on the edge of the pilloAv and bed, like vomit. I took 
and shook the mistress by the shoulder, and asked, “ What's 
wrong with you ; can you not speak ? ” I took her a second 
time by the wrist and shook her, but she made no answer, and 
only moaned. I then returned to the nursery. The mistress 
never opened her eyes at all. The nursery door wai? shut, 
^ and after knocking three times without getting an answer, 
I opened the door and went in to the foot of master’s bed and 
called him. He made no answer at first. The three children 
were in the bed with him. There was scarcely room for them 
in the small iron bed. Eugene was next the wall, baby in the 
middle, Louis next baby, and the master outside. I called the 
master again, and asked if he was asleep. He then raised 
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himself upon his elbow, and said he was not. I then told Mary Byne 

him there was something wrong with the mistress, and she 

would not speak. He said, “ She won't speak 1 " and I 

answered No,” and that he should come to see what was 

wrong. I then went back to mistress's room, and found her 

as before, and still moaning. I had never seen any person in 

that state before. I called madame again to see if she would 

make ' any answer, but she made none. I went out 

again, and returned with the master, who was partly dressed. 

He sat down at the side of the bed, and took the mistress's 
hand, put down his head to her ear, and said, “ Lizzie, what's 
wrong; can you not speak?” She still moaned, and he got 
no answer. That would be between five and six minutes from 
my having first gone downstairs. When he came in he asked 
me whether madame had spoken, and I said, No, sir ; you had 
better go to the doctor at once.” He said, “ I hear the child 
crying, and you had better try.” He was sitting on the side 
of the bed when he said that, and I was standing at inadame's 
head, at the edge of the bed. I had not heard the child cry 
when he spoke, and when I Tvent to the nursery I found the 
door shut, and on opening it, found that all the children were 
asleep. Coming out again, I shut the door behind me, and 
returned to madame’s room. Master was then coming from 
the direction of the window, as if after raising the bottom sash 
of the window. I did not see him open the window, but 
it struck me at the time that that was what he had been doing, 
and that he was after pushing the dressing-table back. The 
sash could not be raised without pushing the table back. 

When he had come from the window, he canie over to the side 
of the bed again and asked me to speak again ; but madame 
made no answer, and only moaned. He spoke to her, but got 
no answer. He asked me if I observed a smell of gas, and 
I said I did not. He said that after coming from the window, 
and after speajting to his wife. He spoke twice to her, and 
then she moaned. I said to him that there was no smell of 
gas that I could observe. 

By the Court — Did you feel any smell of gas after he 
mentioned it? 

Witness — think I observed a slight smell, but not till 
^fter he put the question to me. 

Examination continued — I felt the smell of the gas im- 
mediately after that. I was then on the first floor. The 
gas was on in the kitchen ; it was still burning. When I went 
into the room master said to me, '' I think there is something 
wrong with the meter.” I then turned off the gas. I had 
said in the room, “ I think it would be better to take off the 
gas as quick as you, can.” He said nothing, but just went 
to his own room and dressed. 
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llEpyByPDe When you were in the act of turning off the gas, did you 
feel any escape? — I turned it off at the time. 

But did you feel the smell? — Nothing that you could observe. 

But let me know what you precisely mean : did you say 
that there was no smell? — ^There was a little smell, but not 
what you call a suffocation ” smell. There was a smell as 
if there was gas escaping, but slightly — oh, very slightly — as 
if there was an escape of gas. After my master came down 
dressed he spoke of going for a doctor, and ho left the house 
for that purpose. Wlien I went into the deceased’s room that 
morning I saAV a stool with a plate and tumbler on it. I had 
put it there the night before. There was an orange on the 
plate. I took the skin of it away. There was a quantity 
of lemonade in the tumbler. I could not say if the quantity 
was quite as much as on the previous night. There was just 
a small quantity in the bottom of the tumbler. The orange 
had been split up into four parts ; two of those parts had been 
taken, and the two left were divided into four parts. I could 
not say what became of the ttimbler; I really don’t know. I 
cannot say that my master told me what he did wuth the 
tumbler. I washed it out — I quite remember doing that. It 
was about eleven o’clock on the morning after the death of 
Madame Chantrelle that this happened. When I saw the 
tumbler at that time it w'as empty. My master told me that 
he had drunk the remainder of the lemonade in the tumbler. 
There would be as much in the tumbler as would lill a teacup, 
or about that. When M. Chantrelle w^ent out to get the doctor 
I went downstairs to get something for the children’s break- 
fast. My master , was away about half-an-hour. I was 
employed downstairs all that time getting the children’s break- 
fast ready. When I hud infused the tea I went upstairs. I 
found my mistress then in the same state. The window was 
up. [Witness indicated with her hands that the distance 
would be about 18 inches.] The door was opep all the time. 
The master came back alone : he got in Ijy using his own 
pass-key. When he came in he asked if madame had spoken. 

Was there anything said about gas then? — ^Yes, he said he 
thought there w^as a smell of gas in the room.’ 

Was it after your master had been for the doctor, and you 
had infused the tea for breakfast and gone upstairs, that 
he said he thought he felt the smell of gas? — Well, no. 

By the Court — When he came back to the house after having 
been for the doctor he did not say anything about the gas ; I 
km sure of that. 

Examination continued — Before ho went for the doctor he 
told me to go and try the gas at the bracket in mistress’s room. 
I suppose it was after he asked me if I felt a smell of gas that 
he told me to try the bracket. I tried the bracket with matches, 
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and[ I found then that it would not light. That was before I Mary Byrna 
turned off the gas at the meter. Wlien the master came back 
J asked him if the doctor was to come, and he replied that he 
was to follow immediately after him. I let the doctor in and 
showed him up to my mistress’s room. After doing so I did 
not remain ; I went away to the nursery. After the doctor came 
my nijister called to me to turn on the gas. I went downstairs. 

In about two minutes afterwards he called to me to turn off 
the gas, and I obeyed his orders. I then went to breakfast, 
after which the doctor called me up. I then saw my mistress 
shifted into the front room. 

Did your master say anything to you then? — ^Yes, he told 
me not to go in, but to go and see after the children. 

Did he give you anything after that? — Yes; he gave me a 
line, and he asked me about Dr. Littlejohn’s address. At that 
time the mistress’s room door was not shut quite. My master 
then gave directions about Dr. Littlejohn’s house. I went out 
to find Dr. Littlejohn’s house; the gas was turned off then. 

I found Dr. Littlejohn’s house all right, delivered my message, 
and returned to M. Ohantrelle’s before the doctor. When I got 
in I went upstairs. I then saw my master, and in answer to him 
I said that 1 had gone to Dr. Littlejohn’s. 

Did he say anything more to you? — Yes, he told me to go to 
a grocer’s shop and fetch something for him. 

What was that? — A bottle of brandy. I went for the brandy 
accordingly, and on my return to the house master opened the 
door to me. He took the brandy from me and took it up to the 
parlour. I then went upstairs to look after my work, and I 
afterwards went back to the kitchen and washed baby. Shortly 
after that Dr. Littlejohn came, and I let him in. 

Did you notice any marks, like vomiting, on the pillow-cases 
or sheets in the deceased’s bed on tlie day of her death? — I 
observed vomiting on the corner of the pillow; that was on the 
Saturday. I shifted the bed-clothes and put on clean sheets. I 
saw the mark of vomiting on the corner of the sheet which had 
been used by the deceased at that time. 

By the Court — It was on the corner of the sheet next the 
head of the bed,* and next the door of the room. 

Examination continued — That was on the Saturday. On that 
j^ame day Mr. Dyer and his brother came to the house. 

You say that you shifted the sheet off the bed; was that 
because somebody was to sleep there? — Yes ; my master was 
to sleep in the bed. 

What was the colour of the stains you observed? — Browrf, 
sir — a kind of brownish -like. I noticed the stains about eight 
o’clock at night, or between eight and nine o’clock. The pillow- 
cases and sheets were put on clean on Sunday morning. 
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Hary Byrne By the Court — I made the bed on the New Year's Day 
morning. I saw no stain on the bed then. 

Examination continued — When I removed the sheets I put 
them into a clothes-basket. I last saw them on Sunday. I 
showed them to Mrs. Dyer : the stains were on them then, 
just the same as when I first saw them. I recollect the police 
officers coming to the house on the Saturday. That was after 
the funeral ; and they took charge of a tin box and some bottles 
and things. They took the sheet and pillow-cases away, but I 
did not see them do so. I knew the officers took them away. 

Did your master ever speak to you about insuring your life? 
— ^Yes; in October he came into the kitchen, and asked if 1 
wished to get myself insured in case of any accident. I said 
I would like it very much. He said he was getting himself and 
tile wife insured, and that I could get it done in the same 
office. I asked him the way to get it done, and he said one 
way would cost ten shillings, and the other fifteen. I agreed 
that he should keep ten sliilliiigs off my wages to pay for the 
insurance. He afterwards gave me the paper, w’lhich is now 
produced. There was never any gas bracket at the window in 
madame’s bedroom when I went there. I never examined what 
w^as behind the shutters, for the shutters were never closed. 
The blind ivas never drawn down. I never moved the shutters. 
I was present on Sunday, 6th January, when Mrs. Dyer gave the 
officers the sheet. The marks on it were the same as when I 
first saw them. I saw Madame Chantrelle after she was removed 
to the front parlour. She was lying on her back, with her head 
close up against the wall. My mistress lay in the middle of 
tho bed: Louis always lay next the door. On the morning of 
the day she died I saw some traces of vomiting on the ends of 
her hair. M. Chantrelle went up to the Infirmary shortly 
after his wife was taken there. He came back between three 
and four o’clock. He sat in the house for about an hour. He 
came to the kitchen door and gave me some money to get 
dinner for the children, and then went into the parlour. I 
asked him if he was to wait for dinner, and he said '"No; I 
am going back to the Infirmary again." I understood he went 
back again to the Infirmary. 

What was he doing while he was in the house? — He was in 
the parlour, and, of course, I Avas in the kitchen. I smelt, 
tobacco smoke, and after he went out I saw a bottle and tumbler 
on the table. I had got a bottle of brandy for him in the 
^ morning, and I did not see it again till it was empty, and that 
iVas before he w^ent to the Infirmary. 

What did M. Chantrelle call his wife 1 — Sometimes “ Madame," 
or “ Is my wifie out? ” or anything of that kind. He never called 
her by her Christian name. I never heard him call her Lizzie " 
before that night, so far as I know. I recollect M. Chantrelle 
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coming into the kitchen on the night of 3rd January, about Mary Byrne 
half-past eight, I think. He brought a bottle, a tumbler, and 
the wat*er-crock with him, and sat down on the end of the 
dresser. The children had gone up to bed. He began to speak 
about the officers, and he wondered very much what they were 
wandering about the place for. I wish they w^ould give me 
peace,’"' be said, and let me alone.” I laughed, and said they 
would do him no harm. He said nothing further. 

Just think a little; did he not say anything whatever as to 
wlnit might have brought them tliere? — lie said he wondered 
Terv rniich wdiat brought them about the place. Do they 
want,” he said, to make out that I poisoned my wife? ” I 
said I could not tell. I began to laugh, and said they would 
do no harm ; and that was all he said. 

Did ever you hear any one say he poisoned his wife before 
iliat? — No. 

Did Madame Chantrelle speak to you shortly before lier death 
about her husband using a pistol? — Yes; about two or three 
months before. One night, after taking supper in the parlour, 
she said to me, “ Minnie, did I ever tell you what master offered 
to do?” I said ^'No”; and she told me that one night, while 
he was sitting on one side of the fire and she on the other, 
he presented a loaded pistol. She ran out of the parlour and 
upstairs. Slie told me she was afraid. M. Chantrelle kept 
pistols about him. He used to shoot bullets in the nursery and 
class-room. He made a target of a hoard on the door. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tkatneh — We were at Portobello for 
a month. I remember an accident by which Louis got his hand 
and the prisoner his thumb hurt by a pistol shot. The mistress 
and Della and I were upstairs when we heard a shot fired. On 
coming down we were told that Louis had taken a pistol out 
of his papa’s pocket, not knowing that it was loaded, and that 
Eugene had fired it. The bullet went through T^ouis’s hand, 
and lodged in the prisoner’s thumb. It was the first Sunday 
afto] we went down that tliis took place. The prisoner did 
not usually take his meals in the house ; but he was out a good 
deal in following his profession — 1 understood he went out to 
teach. I remember last Christmas quite well. Master, mistress, 
and the family dined together that day. There was something 
extra on that day — a pudding and a bottle of champagne. So 
^r a’s I could see, the family were happy, and spent a merry 
Christinas. 

Do you remember something happening on the following" 
mght? — ^Yes ; madame wanted to go to the theatre with the 
ehildren. The prisoner was against her going, as he said it was 
too cold, and he did not want the children to be out so late 
at night. He said 'there was danger of their taking cold in 
coming out from a hot theatre into the frosty air. 
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MaryBypne Madame^ was determined to go, was she not? — She said she 
should like to go, it being Ohristmas-time, and she did go. 
The prisoner gave her some money to pay for a cab. When 
she came home from the play the prisoner, his wife, and family 
were quite happy together. 

Did you understand that the family were to dine together 
on New Year's Day? — No, I did not. I knew there was to be 
stewed duck for dinner that day. Mistress cooked it. I knew 
the family were to dine in the house, but I did not know whether 
they were tjo dine togetlier or not. I did not know of any reason 
why they should not. There was no reason that I know of 
why they should not have dined together as happily as they 
did on Christmas Day. When I came home on Now Year’s 
night master told me at the door that the mistress had been 
unwell, and had gone to bed soon after six — after she had 
washed baby. That was exactly what Madame Chantrelle told 
me. 

You said that madame was looking fatigued and worn out? — 
Yes; she looked more fatigued than she did in the morning. 

And that she was heavy-looking? — Yes. 

What do you mean by heavy-looking — do you moan that she 
was fatigued and worn out? — I thought she was worn out with 
keeping the child all day. 

Was that what you meant when you said she was heavy- 
looking ? — Yes. 

You just thought she had been unusually burdened by having 
had to do the housework and look after the baby without assist- 
ance? — ^Yes ; that was mostly, in my opinion, what occasioned 
it. She told me she had been pained a little inwardly, partly 
in her side. She did not say at what part of the day she com- 
menced to feel this pain, or whether anything had been done 
to alleviato it. There was nothing that I could see about her, 
when I bade her good-night, to alarm me or make me in any 
degree anxious about her. 

When you broke up the orange for Madame Chantrelle did 
she eat part of it in your presence? — I did not exactly see her 
eat, because I did not mind much. I was errip tying the slops 
and regulating the room. I did see her with one end of a piece 
of it in her mouth. I have not the slightest doubt that she ate 
that part of the orange I broke for her. There were three pieces 
left on the plate. 

When you went into the room the next morning was what 
'you left of the orange the night before there? — It was, in smaller 
parts. One piece had been taken away. I left three pieces on 
the plate, and in the morning I found one piece broken into 
two pieces. 

How many pieces were on the plate in tKe morning? — Three. 

And you left three the night before? — ^Yes. 
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\^hat had been broken? — ^There was one piece broken into Mary Byrne 
two small pieces. 

Then the other two remained just as you had left them, and 
the third piece had been broken into two? 

The Loro Advocate said he hoped Mr. Trayner would not 
lead the witness. 

Cross-examination continued — You say you broke the orange 
at first into four bits, and one bit was eaten by Madame Chan- 
trelle? — Yes. 

You left three pieces on the plate? — ^Yes. 

And when you came next morning were there four pieces on 
the plate? — No. 

Was there any part of the orange awanting that you had left 
on the plate the night before? — Not that I knew. 

What was the difference in the condition of the orange on 
the inoiniiig of 2iid January from the condition in which you 
left it on the night of the 1st? — It was broken smaller. 

W'as that the only difference? — That w^as the only difference. 

Then at the time you were of opinion that all tlie orange 
was there, but that one bit had been broken into two? — Yes. 

How many grapes were tliore on the plate on the night of 
the New Year? — Six or so. 

And how many were there on the plate the next morning? — 

I til ink there were four or five. One or two had been eaten. 

With regard to the lemonade, do you think there was the 
sanio quantity in the bottle on the morning of 2nd January as 
there wiis when you left it the night before? — I don’t think 
there w’as quite the same, but the difference was very slight. 

I did not know that lemonade had been *got until I saw some 
bottles in a press on the floor below. Madame did not tell me 
it had been got. Madame said that Louis and Eugene had a 
bottle between them, but she did not say anything about her 
husband having one. She did not say whether the lemonade 
had been prochred at her re(|uest.. I am quite certain I removed 
the orange skin with the slops on the night before. I did not 
leave anything of it in the room. When attracted by the moans 
on the Wednesday morning I w^ent into Madame Chantrelte’s 
room. I found rnadame lying -straight up and down the bed, 

■her head slightly turned towards the door. She did not stir at 
allj she only moaned. 

r^id the bed look as if it had been stirred? — ^The quilt was 
drawn down about half-way. 

Did the bed present the appearance of a person having 
moved about in it in a restless way? — It did seem as if she 
had been restless. The bed-clothes were all displaced and turned 
the wrong way. 

All awry, and not what they would have been if the person 
had gone to bed and fallen asleep? — ^That is what 1 mean. Up 
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Mary Byrne to the time the prisoner came into the room Madame Chantrelle 
made no motion. 

You have described the first moan you heard as being like 
the growling of a cat. Did that heavy growling moan continue 
afterwards? — When I heard the second one I said to myself, 
“ That is not a cat.” The moaning, however, continued heavy 
until the doctor came. Sometimes it would be a shorter moan, 
then a longer one. I think madame was breathing very slowly. 

Did you see her chest heaving? — I saw it moving. Every 
time before she moaned her chest heaved. 

Did you see the chest gradually rising and falling to show 
that she was steadily breathing? — Not much. 

Was what you did notice continuous and steady? — ^Yes; there 
was no gasping. 

When you wakened M. Chantrelle did he come into inadame^s 
room as quickly as he could? — Well, not so quickly as I wished. 
He did not w^e pretty quickly, but he was a bit before he 
came into the room. 

What dress had he on? — His drawers, a flannel shirt, 
stockings, and slippers. 

Had he anything else on? — No. 

He could not have come with much less, could he, when you 
were in the room? — Not very well. 

Was he longer in coming to Madame Chantrelle's room than 
was necessary for him to put on these things? — I don’t think 
so. 

Then he came as quickly as he could? — ^Yes, as quickly as 
he could. 

He just had time to put on the things he had on before he 
came to you? — Yes. 

Did he lose any time in getting ready to go for a doctor? — 
He lost no time that I could see. He lost about two or three 
minutes, but he would have required that time to dress himself 
in. He came back alone, and went straight to his wife’s room. 
I remained there until the doctor came. The prisoner went 
up to his wife, and said ** Lizzie, what is the matter with you ; 
can you not speak ? ” That was the first time* he ever called 
her “ Lizzie ” in my presence. 

How did he usually address her?— He called the children- 
Eugene and Louis, but I never heard him address his wife. 
He had to go for Dr. Carmichael to Northumberland Stteet. 

^ He was away half an hour, and Dr. Carmicliael came between 

quarter or half an hour after. That would be about eight 
o’clock. It was about seven when I went into madame’s room, 
and the gas was out There was no light in the room except 
what came from the window. It was sufiiciently clear for me 
to see her face, and what she was like, bilt not clear enough 
to read or sew. I could not have done in the kitchen without 
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the gas ; I had to light it when I went down. All I did before Mary Byrne 
I went up to mistress's room was to dust out the parlour grate. 

^fter the doctor came, I was not with Madame Chantrelle, 
but downstairs. 

Wlien did you first notice any stains on the bed-clothes or 
the person of Madame Chantrelle? — I did not know there was 
anything on the bed-clothes until I was taking off the sheets 
on Saturday night. I noticed the stains on her bedgown when 
she was removed into the nursery. That was on the morning 
of 2nd January. There was a brown and green sort of vomit 
on the shoulder of her bedgown. It was also on her hair, but 
I saw it on nothing else at that time. 

Was the stain on her hair of any extent? — ^No; it was on 
tlie ends. 

Did it attract your notice? — Very much, because it was a 
thing I never saw on her hair before. 

Was her hair dishevelled — down? — ^Yes ; she never wore a 
nightcap, and her hair was hanging down her back. She always 
used to plait her hair before she went to bed at night. 

Then there must have been a good deal of tossing and com- 
motion to put it out of the plait? — Yes, it was out of the plait, 
and she must have spent a disturbed night. 

What was the colour of the stain on her hair? — It was brown 
and green — partly mixed like. The colour of her hair waa 
auburn — golden, rather than red hair. 

Could you distinguish the colour of the stain quite distinctly 
from the natural colour of her hair? — Yes, I could. 

Waa there much of it? — No, not much. It was partly at the 
ends and partly at the side of the head, as if the hair had been 
hanging down and something had passed out of the mouth down 
her cheek to the hair. 

Did you not notice w’hether there was anything on the bolster? 

—No, I did not notice it at the time, for I was so frightened. 

But your fright did not prevent you from noticing it on 
her hair? — No, I saw it on her hair. The size of the stain 
would be about ^the breadth and length of a shilling, and 
round ; and on hfer bedgown about the size of half-a-crown or 
a liwo-shiHiiig piece, but longer than broad. This spot was 
un left shoulder — that on Avbich she lay — not quite so far 
uowh^as the bottom of her shoulder-blade. This stain was 
all one colour, as was likewise the stain on her hair. 

Were the two stains of the same colour? — I could not exactly 
say by the colour of her hair, for the colour of her hair would . 
hide it a little. But, so far as I could judge, the colour of 
the stain on her hair was much the same as on her nightdress. 

1 4 ?^^ occur to you where she had got that stain on her 
loft shoulder? — No, it ‘did not. 

But was it not on her back? — Well, it was partly on her 
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Mary Byrne back and on the shoulder between the two. It did not occur 
to me how it had got there. 

You supposed the two stains were of vomit? — Yes. 

Had you any reason for supposing that they were? — No, I 
had no idea at all. The idea of their being of vomit was 
formed when I heard them speaking of it afterwards. I 
know that madame had been retching through the day before, 
and that she had been vomiting into the parlour fender and 
kitchen sink. Eugene told me this. I saw nothing in the 
fender. That was the night before Madame Chantrelle died. 
I went into the nursery with the children, and when I told 
them the next morning that mamma was ill, Eugene told me 
she had been very ill the day before. 

That reminds me that on the night of 1st January, after 
you went to bed, you say you were wakened by the crying of 
the baby. Did you hear any one soothe him or hush him 
to sleep? — Yea, I hoard Eugene. I thought Eugene had got 
up and gone into his mamma’s bed. I did not think it 
necessary to get up. Eugene w«as a very good nurse — kind, 
and fond, and attentive to the baby. 

I suppose Eugene took as much care of the baby as any 
one? — Yes; as much as his mamma did. Tliat night when 
the baby cried I did not know whether Eugene was in his 
mother’s room or beside his father. I found out next day 
that the baby had been sleeping with Eugene. When Dr. 
Carmichael came I was ordered to turn on the gas, and I did 
so. 

I understand you said you went upstairs after you had done 
that? — No, I donT think I went up to Madame Chantrelle’s 
room after I turned on the gas. I was ordered afterwards by 
my master to turn otf the gas. In the interval between these 
two things I don’t recollect going upstairs. 

Were you not up after the gas had been turned off? — Yes, I 
went up for baby’s clothes after the gas had been turned off. 

Were you in Madame Chantrelle’s room Adien you went up 
for baby’s clothes? — ^No; master brought tbmi out to me. I 
went into the nursery, but not into Madame Ch, iitrelle’s room. 

Did you not feel any smell of gas then at Madame Chan- 
trelle’s room? — Yes; after the gas had been turned 'ui: but 
very little. 

While the gas was turned on, do you know whether the 
window of Madame Chantrelle’s room had been left open? — 
1 think it was let down when the gas was turned on. 

' Wlijit reason have you for thinking that? — Because I think 
I heard it let down when the doctor came. I did not feel a 
smell of gas the first time I went int 9 Madame Chantrelle’s 
room that morning. 
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Did * you ever perceive the smell of gas in her room that Mary Byrne 
No ; not in any room. I am quite sure about that. 

What do you mean by saying with this reference that you 
felt just a little smell, as if gas had been escaping? When did 
you feel the smell of gas escaping, but not amounting to 
suffocation point? — ^Aftcr the gas had been turned on. 

When did you feel the smell of gas in Madame Chantrelle’s 
room? — There was a very slight smell, but nothing that I 
could observe. 

But it must have been there, else you would not liave 
observed it ? 

By the Court — I did feel a slight smell of gas in Madame 
Chantrello’s room before the prisoner told me to turn off the 
meter. 

Cross-examination continued — That smell of gas was not 
escaping from her bracket? — I could not tell where the escape 
was coMiing from. There was a stronger smell after the gas 
had been turned on at the meter ; I smelt it downstairs. 

When you went up to Madame Chantrelle's room the last 
time you have referred to, for the purpose of getting the baby’s 
clothes, was the smell of gas at her room door stronger or less 
strong than it had been in the morning when the prisoner 
asked if you had perceived it? — Well, it was stronger then. 

Madame Charitrclle idolised her children. 

Was the father kind to his children? — Yes, he was; but 
when they would go into the room shouting, he would tell 
them to go out. So far as I could see, he was kind to them. 

Ife walked out wdth them, and anything they wanted they got 
from liiTii, He was an indulgent and kind father, so far as 
I saw\ 

Be-examined by the Loud Advocate — Madame Cliantrelle 
was removed to the Infirmary in the same nightdress as when 
I saw lier in the nursery. When I saw her in the nursery it 
was after she liaji been removed. I first observed the stains 
on the bolster iuitlie morning. I did not see the stains on the 
bed-clolhes till aMay or two afterw^ards. It was before she was 
removed to tho nursery that I saw the stains on the bolster. 

^he orauge divided into four parts — wdiicli were all about 
t" , flume size. I gave Madame Chantrelle one of the parts, 
and lx left the other three lying on the plate 

How many parts were tliere on the plate next morning? — 

One of the parts was divided into two. 

Can you say whether there was p)rocisely the same quantity 
of orange on the plate next day, or whether one or two ^ cim 
taken away? — No, I cannot tell exactly. 

Might there have been a part used ?— Yes : there might have 
een a part used. It was not in the same state in the morning 
as Avhen I had left it. 
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By the Court — Do you think that any portion of it had been 
taken away (the two parts of the third piece might not have ' 
been so large as the third piece originally) ? — No ; I don’t thinjs 
so. 

On New Year’s night, after you had gone to bed, did you 
hear any noise in the house? — I heard no noise, except the child 
crying. I heard no doors open or shut. 

EnokuB John Chantbbllb. 

By the Lord Advocate — am about eight years old, and am 
the eldest of the family. Last New Year’s Day I had breakfast 
in the parlour with mamma and papa. Mamma had bacon, 
toast, and tea to breakfast, but I did not notice particularly 
what she took. Mamma sent me to look for a toy “that 
married Maggie’s baby,” and when I returned, she was in the 
parlour. Mary was out, and I think Louis opened the door. 

I asked mamma if she was going out with baby, but I think 
she said no ; she was ill, although she did not say what was the 
matter with her. Papa came downstairs a little while after- 
wards. He came into the parlour where we were, and I think 
mamma said to him she was a little ill. Papa went out after 
that, taking Louis with him. ^i’hey were out a good long time. 
After they went out, mamma lay down on the sofa, while I 
kept baby. Mamma went to the dining-room, and I remained 
in the parlour with baby. I next saw mamma in the kitchen, 

I went up to the bedroom, and when I came down again, she 
was in the parlour, where I read her a story. When she was 
sitting at the parlour fire she vomited. I was beside her, and 
I held her he^. She did not ask me to do it, but I did it 
because she did it to mine sometimes. It was like water 
what she vomited. It was all over before papa and Louis came 
in, but I told papa when be came Imck. I think papa asked 
mamma if she were better, and she said “ No.” It was near 
dinner time when papa came in, and he ask^d mamma if she 
had been having champagne. She said she! had not, and he 
asked if she would like lemonade. She saip she would, and 
I was sent for three or four bottles. Papa h^so sent Louis 
and me for grapes. We dined about five o’clock, fewt m^jnma 
did not eat anything. She lay down on the sofa. 
dinner, mamma put baby to bed, and went in beside him herself. 
That would be about six o’clock. I brought her some lemonade 
and grapes, and laid them at her bedside. I drew a bottle 
i>f lemonade and gave it to her. Two of the bottles of lemonade 
wtrRih'*! took in had been drawn before that. Papa lay down 
on the sofa after dinner, and afterwards went out for a few 
minutes to the tobacconist’s. Louis and I went to bed about 
half-past nine, I went and said good-night to mamma before 
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rtoinsr to the nursery. She was awake in her own room. Baby 

with her. Her gas was a little lighted. She kissed me ^ ® 

and said good-night. I did not think there was any difference 
in her; she looked as usual. I did not notice whether she 
had taken the lemonade or the grapes. I asked her if she 
were better. Papa brought baby to my bedroom. He remained 
for about ten minutes, and then went away. I was awake 
when he came to bod. I don^t know how long that was after 
he had brought baby. The bed was scarcely big enough for 
us «all. I heard Mary come in in the morning and tell papa 
that mamma was ill. I recollect papa going for the doctor. 

He told Mary not to let me into mamma’s room ; but Louis 
and I went in. I recollect the doctor coming. I smelt gas 
, that morning when we were in the room. It was after the 
doctor camo. I went in after Louis the first time, and I did 
not feel it then. We used to sleep in mamma’s bedroom, but 
wo gave up doing that before the New Year. When we went 
into the room after papi wont for the doctor, there were small 
bits of orange on the stool. I did not notice any marks on 
the bed. I noticed, after mamma was removed, that there were 
stains on the bolster. I also saw a yellowish mark on the sheet. 

It was not like the colour of what she vomited at the parlour 
fire. My papa and mamma got on well sometimes. I don’t 
know any reason why they did not got on well. He called 
her bad names, I have heard him swear at her. Mamma 
never used bad words to him. Mamma left the room when 
he U3ed bad words, and eometimes she cried. I also cried 
sometimes, when he did so. I have seen him strike her. He 
struck her with his hand on the side of the head. That was 
a long time before Now Years Day, I did hot see him strike 
her after wo were at Portobello. One day at Portobollo 1 
took a pistol out of papa’s pocket. I piilled the trigger, and, 
as it was loaded, it went off and hurt both Louis and papa. 

Papa told Louis to go to bed about half -past nine on New Year’s 
night. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tbatner — My father has always been 
kind to me. He gave mo everything 1 asked from him. He 
gave me pennies to buy toys, took me out for walks, and was 
kind to me ir. every way. He was kind to mamma, too. It 
•was a long time before mamma died that the hard words and 
swearing took place. I can’t say how long it is since he struck 
her on the head. It was in G^rgo Street, before we went to 
Portobello. Papa was kind to mamma lately. I saw nothing 
to cry for a good while before mamma died. We all dined 
together on Christmas Day. We had a bottle of champ*a:gii\ 3 ,‘' 
and papa and mamma were kind to each other on th*at day. 

There was no quarrelling nor were there bad words. On New 
Year’s Day papa was kfnd to mamma, so far as I saw. There 
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Suffene John were no bad or hard words on tliat day. It was before mamma 
Chantrelle became sick in the parlour that papa went out. Mamma had 
not been complaining before he went out. I told papa when 
he retunied that mamma had been ill. He asked how she was, 
and I think he said to her he was sony he had been out so 
long. I don't remember w^hat answer mamma made. When 
mamma turiKMi out not to be very well, I don’t think papa 
proposed to give her anything to dinner. 

J)on’t you remember him asking if she would have a glass 
of champagne, and mamma refused'/ — ^Yes; and I got lemonade. 
At dinner I also got some grape« for mamma; papa sent me 
for them. 

Was there any talk between papa and mamma before you 
went out' — Yes; but I don’t remember what took phice. 
Mamma had sat down to table with us that afternoon, and 
then as she w^as getting worse, she wrent to lie down on the sofa. 
I do not know whether mamma looked tired. I think she 
said she was tired ; she was not very well. Louis and I used 
to sleep in a cot in mamma’s room. The cot got too small, 
and I was moved into papa’s bed. Louis wished to go to papa’s 
bed as well as myself, and that w’as why he came there. There 
was an air pistol in the house that I and papa used to play 
with. That was the one I fired bullets out of at the target. 

Did papa or you ever fire this other pistol in the house except 
the once that you fired it? — I am not quite sure. It was the 
air pistol, and not the one that L fired with at Portobello, that 
papa practised with on the target. I used to practise with it 
myself ; I fired out of it little things with a point like a pin-point. 

Re-examined — How often liad you seen your papa strike your 
mamma? — I don’t’ know. 

Very often? — No. 


Peter Balllie Peter Bailub. 

By Mr. Muirhbad — am a gasfitter in the employment of the 
Edinburgh Gas Company, and I have been in their service for 
a good while. I remember getting notice on Wednesday, 2nd 
January, to go to 81 a George Street. That notice I found 
awaiting me between ten and eleven o’clock. The escape of 
gas was reported by Dr. Littlejohn. I went ht once, and 
reached the house about half-past ten, or between that aiifi’ 
eleven o’clock. A servant girl opened the door, and took me 
upstairs to the back room, where she said the supposed escape 
was. I did not perceive any smell of gas in the room. I 
look^ to see if there was any probable place of escape. There 
was a gas bracket on the mantelpiece ; it was all right. I did 
not observe any other bracket, or trace of bracket, in the room. 

I then suspected there might be some escape about the meter 
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r under tlie flooring. I tried the meter, and found all right Peter Balllle 
there. I turned on the gas at the meter, when it escaped. 

Havin<^ thus found that there was an eswipe, but that it was 
not at" the meter, I did not make any further inspection. We 
are not allowed to make any inspection if the escape is from 
iiitenial fittings. The householder in that case makes the 
inspection himself j it is only for escape at the meter that the 
Company is responsible. When I had turned on the gas at 
the meter, I went back to the bedroom, and then found a 
perceptible smell of gas. Two minutes, or scarcely that, would 
elapse from my turning the gas on at the meter and getting 
back to the bedroom. There had been no smoll when I first 
went to the room. There was a strong smell when I went the 
second time. When I went to the house the gas was off at 
the meter. 

John Somers. John Somers 

By the Solicitor-General — I am a foreman gasfitter in the 
employment of the Edinburgh Gas Company, and have been 
about twenty years in their service. On 4th January last I 
went, along with William Frew, a criminal officer, to the house 
of M. Chantrcllo. There was another officer there, and Kobert 
Hogg, a gasfitter. I turned on the gas at the meter, when I 
could see, from the index going rapidly round, that there was 
an escape somowdiere. I went upstairs to the room where 
the escape was said to be. I had turned off the gas again 
before going up, after it had been on for only a few seconds. 

On reaching the top of the stair I could perceive a slight 
smell, and in the room tlie smell was strong. I moved the 
bracket on the mantelpiece and found nothing wrong with it 
or with the pipe leading from the floor to it. I then examined 
the room, and noticed in the architrave of the window a place 
from which a bracket had been removed. I opened the 
shutter, and putting my hand in, I found a pipe loose between 
the architrave and the wall. I pulled the pi])e forward, and 
found a hole at the end of it, the pipe being broken. We 
then removed a table, and getting the shutter more open, I 
looked for the corresponding piece of pipe, and found it lying 
on the ledge at the foot of the shutter, [Witness here 
idenlified a piece of pipe apparently about two inches long-— 

Production (Label) No. 13.] By “corresponding piece, I 
mean the piece that appeared to have been attached to the 
pipe. It appeared to have been broken off fresh. I put 
the piece to the end of the pipe where the escape was coming 
from. It did not correspond in all parts, owing to it being 
torn, not cut. In my opinion the piece had been broken off 
by wrenching, by bending back and forward. The piece of 
pipe that remained from the sill of the shutter to the place 
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John Somers where the escape was coming from would be twenty or twenty- 
one inches long. The bottom part of it was covered with paint, 
showing that it had been painted over since it was put in; 
but there was no paint on the top part. A piece of pipe of 
smaller size than the lower part appeared to have been soldered 
on just below the break. The piece of pipe No. 13 was 
closed up at the end, as if it had been hammered together. 
That is a very common way of closing up a pipe when a bracket 
has been removed. It is not the best way, but it is quite 
effectual if carefully done. The piece No. 13 could not have 
been broken off by accident. I cut off a piece of the remain - 
ing pipe by direction of the officer. [Witness identified a 
short piece — Production (Label) No. 14.] Hogg fastened up 
the piece that was left. No. 14 is the piece of pipe out of the 
mouth of which the escape was coming. I ascertained that 
the escape was coming from there by turning on the gas again 
at the meter. The ends of Nos. 13 and 14 correspond as I should 
expect two pieces to correspond that had been broken off by 
wrenching. The edges of the piece I found lying and of the 
end where the gas was leaking were clean and fresh. 
The diameter of the end from which the escape was coming 
is that commonly called “quarter pipe.” The pipe is what 
is called “composition pipe,” in opposition to block-tin. The 
pipe which comes out behind the shutter below is block-tin; 
but the piece which had been added, and part of which was 
broken off, was composition. 

How long would it take by wrenching to break that composi- 
tion pipe? — You could do it in two turns, back and forward, 
and it could have been done very rapidly, looking at the pipe 
as I found it. The escape of gas would be equal to its full 
gaTige. The prisoner vras brought into the room while I was 
there. He was shown that pipe, and said he did not know 
anything about it. He said he did not know whether or not 
there was a pipe tliere. 

Could the pipe from the position it was in have been broken 
without removing the toilet table ? — Yes ; the pipe was not 
fastened in any way, but simply rested in the angle. Such 
an opening as was made would cause a distinct smell of gas 
in a short time. 

Did you notice whether Hogg, in trying to fasten up the 
pipe after cutting off No, 14, had to cut off another piece to 
get it done? — He did cut off another piece, but I don’t remember 
* seeing him do it. That was because the joint was too hard 
to hammer together owing to the two pieces being soldered. 
[Witness identified Production (Label) No. 15 as the other 
piece cut off.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson — Composition pipe is not 
such good material as tin pipe ; it is brittle, and apt to break,, 
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if weight is applied, more readily than tin. The pipe behind John Somers 

the shutter was standing against the wall, but not fastened 

to it, when I saw it ; so that if anything caught the top of it it 

mi«^ht be bent over or broken. The bit of pipe I found was 

on^the ledge. The ledge is just the piece of wood out of 

which the pipe comes up. 

And the bit of pipe was just found where it would drop, 
supposing the pipe had been broken? — ^That depends upon the 
direction in which the bend was given. 

Re-examined — One bend done once could not break it? — No. 

Robert Hogg, Gasfitter, East Crosscauseway. Robert Hogg 

By the Solicitor-Generat. — I have been a long time with the 
Gas Company in Edinburgh, and have had much experience of 
gasfitting. I was along with the witness Somers at 81a George 
Street on 4th January last, and saw the pieces of gas pipe 
labelled 13 and 14 cut off. The break between the two pieces 
was quite fresh, and could not have been made by accident or 
by the shutting of the shutter, or by the bending of the pipe 
once in one direction. It must have been bent back again. 

There was no trace behind the shutter as if the pipe had been 
forced against the shutter. That would necessarily have been 
the case if the shutter had done it. The shutter could not 
ir any way have broken the end of the pipe. It could not 
possibly have been caused by hanging clothes on the knob of 
the shutter. 

Did you hear Chantrelle asked about that pipe behind the 
shutter? — ^Yes ; he said he knew nothing about it. 

Was he asked whether he knew a bracket had been there? — 

He said that he had had a bracket there some years ago, but that 
there had not been one for some time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tratnbr — Chantrelle said to the 
detectives in my presence that there had been a bracket there 
some years before, but I do not remember whether it was in 
a previous tenancy or in his own. 

Andrew Mason, Gasfitter, Glanville Place, Stockbridge. a. Mason 

By Mr. Burnet — I am in the employment of Mr. David 
Foulis, George Street. I was sent to M. Chantrelle’s house in 
August, 1876, to see about an escape of gas. There was an 
e.scapG in a back bedroom. The gas came from a hole in the 
pipe behind the shutter. M. Chantrelle was there when I 
discovered the escape. The end of the pipe had not been 
sufficiently fastened, and there was a hole that would let in a 
pin. I made the pipe tight. The room at the time smelt 
badly of gas, as the escape had been going on for some time. 

Chantrelle said he had not been aware there was a gas pipe 
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A. Maion behind the shutter, and that it must have been a damned 
dirty German. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tratnbr — Do you mean to say that 
he fell foul of the (German because he had a gas bracket there? 
— Say that again. 

Did he speak of the damned dirty German simply because 
there was a gas pipe behind the architrave of the shutter? — I 
did not know what he meant. I am quite sure he used the 
expression ; he laughed, and said it in a frivolous manner. It 
does not seem very intelligent, does it? 

Were you in this house before for any purpose of the same 
kind? — I was in the same house in 187«3. 



Mart PIlizabbth Lethbridge. 

By the Lord Advocate — am a nurse in one of the medical 
wards of the Royal Infirmary. I recollect the late Madame 
Chantrelle being brought to my ward on 2nd January between 
one and two o’clock. She was alive at that time, but uncon- 
scious. She died at four o’clock without having regained 
consciousness. She "was attended by Professor Maclagan and 
various other medical men. After she died I took from her 
the nightgown, chemise, and slip-bodice — all of which I now 
identify. I did not observe any stains on the nightdress until 
I examined it in presence of the detectives. I put the clothes 
carefully away in a place by themselves, to which place no 
one but myself had access. I was assisted by Jane Brown. 
The detective officers came on the Monday following, 7th 
January, and I gave the clothes up to them. On examination, 
I observed on the nightdress stains of two different characters. 
They were on the neck, high up and a little lower down. One 
was a yellow stain, slightly orange, and it was from vomiting. 
The other was very dark, at the back of the left shoulder. 

Do you call it brown or black 1 — ^It may not have been quite 
black, but in the centre it was very much darker than round 
the edges. It did not occur to me that it was from vomiting, 
either in the Infirmary or elsewhere. There was a blood stain 
on the chemise. The first stain I saw — the orange — appeared to 
be like vomiting. After the deceased was brought into our 
ward, respiration was tried, and after the respiration was con- 
tinued for some time, an enema of brandy was administered 
by the orders of Dr. Maclagan. 

Did you see the prisoner there? — ^Yes ; he came in after his 
wife had been brought in, but he did not remain long. 

What did he do when he was there? — He walked into the 
ward, and' was rather a long time in going up to the bed. I 
thought he was very reluctant to go up to the bed ; but after- 
wards he went up and sat down on the side of it. He did 
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not say anything till Dr. Maolagan said it was not a case of Mary B. 
coal-gas poisoning. Then he commenced to describe the state 
of the meter in his house. He said some part of it was broken, 
and the dial — ^that was the name of the part^ — ^was running 
rOCSiS. , And he described it by making a circle with his 
forefingeV. 

Did he show much anxiety about his wife? — I did not think so. 

How long did he remain — Not an hour. 

How long did he stay away? — ^UntH everything was over 
and every one had gone. 

Then he came back '! — Yes. I saw him when he came back, 
and I informed him of the death. 

Did he know of the death when he came in ? — ^Yes ; he knew 
of it when he came back to the ward. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Traynbb — I have been in the 
Infirmary two years past last January. 

Before that, where were you as nurse — or is that your whole 
experience? — ^That is my wliole experience in an hospital ; but 
I Had been a nurse in private families for a long time. 

How was Madame Chantrelle dressed when she came to your 
ward ? — She was wrapped in things as if she had been taken 
out of a bed. When she came she had on her a nightdress, 
a chemise, and a slip-bodice. She had a pair of stockings on ; 
on her lower limbs an eider-down petticoat had been thrown; 
and over her were a blanket and a large shawl. The slip- 
bodice was above the chemise, and under the nightgown. 

Was it on the nightdress that you saw the stains ? — ^Yes ; I 
»saw two stains. 

Was the slip-bodice stained? — No. There was no stain of 
vomiting either on the slip-bodice or the chemise. 

What was the extent of the stain which you recognised as 
the vomit stain? — It had run down in small streams some 
three or four inches in length, and then stopped. 

Supposing it was a vomit, what area of the nightgown had 
been covered by the vomit before it lan down in streams? — 

Three or four inches. I could have covered the place with the 
palm of the hand — apart from the streams from it. The dark 
brown stain was like a large splash. 

' Was it as large, or larger, or smaller tlian the vomit stain? — 

It was not of the same shape as the vomit stain. It was rather 
a round-shaped stain, like the top of the inkstand [on the table 
in the well of the Court]. 

In point of fact, was this brown stain larger in extent than 
the vomit stain? — ^The stains were very much of the same 
«ize. The yellow stain was close to the neck on the left side, 
as if the vomit had run down that way. The brown stain was 
below the other, and close beside it. The marks were a little 
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MapyE. below the shoulder-blade. There was not more than an inch 
Lethbridge between the two stains. 

Ee-examined by the Loro Advocate — The nightdress was 
given to the officers in the same state as it was taken from 
the body. 


J. Stevenson Jane Brown or StbvbNvSon. 

By the Solicitor-General — I am an assistant nurse in the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. I assisted to take the clothes off 
Madame Chantrelle after her death. The nurse put them into 
a locked press, of which she keeps the keys. 

William Fpew William Frew. 

By the Solicitor-General — I am a criminal officer in the 
Edinburgh Police Force. On 3rd January I was ordered to 
make inquiries regarding the death of Madame Chantrelle. I 
went to 81 George Street and saw M. Chantrelle. I asked him 
where the gas was escaping, and he said that it was somewhere 
about the room upstairs. I shut the window and door of the 
room, and the servant turned on the gas. In two or three 
minutes there was a strong smell. On the following day I 
got the witnesses Somers and Hogg to go with me to Chantrelle^s 
house, and we then found out where the escape was. I saw the 
pipe found at the back of the shutter. The opening was quito 
fresh. I also saw Somers find a piece of pipe corresponding 
to that which had been cut. I got them to cut off the other 
pipe. Chantrelle was downstairs at this time. We called 
him up and showed him where the leakage of the gas was. 
He said he was not aware that there was a pipe behind the 
shutter. He could not account for the pipe being broken. He 
suggested that the former tenant might have had a bracket 
there. On Saturday, 5th January, I went along with the 
witness Davie to the house. He looked at the b^ in which 
the deceased had slept, and found a bolster-slip with a yellow 
mark upon it. I got a bunch of keys handed to me, and with 
one I opened the press in the class-room. I found there a 
number of bottles and boxes, but locked them up 
again and delivered the key to the Procurator-fiscal. The 
class-room was also locked up. I looked at the sheets on the 
bed of the deceased, but found nothing on them at that time. 
On 6th January, when I went back, I got a sheet from Mrs. 

" Dyer which had stains upon it of a dark yellow colour. They 
looked like vomit stains. I asked Mary Byrne if she oould 
identify the sheet as one which had been on madame’s bed, 
and she did so. 

By the Court — I got the sheet in question from Mrs. Dyer 
in presence of the servant. 
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By the Solicitor-General — I went with another officer, Angus, William PrmR 
to the Infirmary and got the nightdress, chemise, and slip- 
bodice — ^all of which I now identify — from the witness Leth- 
bridge. I saw marks on the bedgown near the left shoulder, 
bfj^'wards, by the direction of the Fiscal, I took possession of 
a policy upon the life of M. Chantrelle. I found it in a lockfast 
drawer in Madame Chantrelle’s bedroom. I had previously got 
from M. Chantrelle a similar policy on the life of Madame 
Chantrelle. 1 also took possession of a tin box, bottles, and 
drugs, which were found in the press in the class-room, also 
a pistol and pocket-knife. The bottles and drugs I delivered 
at Professor Maclagan’s laboratory at the University. The 
Professor himself received them, and when he was done with 
them, I brought them back to the FiscaTs office, and delivered 
them to him. 

When you saw M. Chantrelle about the gas pipe, did he say 
anything about hanging things on the shutter? — He stated 
that the eldest boy had been in the habit of hanging his 
trousers on the knob of the shutter. He also made a rambling 
sort of statement which I could not understand, for he was 
very much excited. We called the boy and asked him al>out 
the gas pipe. He was not asked about hanging his trousers 
on the sliutter. When I was in the house on Friday, 4th 
January, Chantrelle called me into the room to see his “ dear 
wife.’' He removed the lid of the coffin and showed me the 
body. He stated that she had been murdered in the Infirmary. 

He was apparently greatly excited at the time. He seem^ 
to have been drinking. I could smell the drink upon him. 

He stated that if it was not for the sake of his dear children, 
he would take his life by leaping out of the window. I made 
a thorough search of Madame Chantrelle’s room, and found 
nothing in it in the shape of medicine. I found a bottle upon 
the mantelpiece labelled “ methylated spirits ” ; and in a chest 
of drawers a hair-oil bottle. I also found a letter in a china 
bowl in the bedroom of the deceased. [Shewn a small wooden 
pill box, and asked] — Did you find any boxes like that among 
the things in the press or any other part- of the house? — ^Witness 
replied — There were six boxes of that kind found. I did not 
examine the labels found upon them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tratnbr — began my inquiries into 
this case upon instructions that foul play had been committed. 

There were a great many bottles and boxes in the press in the 
class-room. It was a kind of druggist’s shop, and had the 
same kind of smell as one would expect to find in a druggist’s 
shop. There was no examination made of the bottles that 
'Were in that press till 8th January. The stain I saw on 
the bolster-slip was 'about the size of a halfpenny, and there 
"were a few, spots near it of the same colour. T^e length of 
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William Frew the Btain proceeding from the first one would be about three 
inches. It was not continuous, but looked more like droppings. 
That was the only mark on the bolster. I looked at the 
sheet on the same day for stains, but did not find any. Among 
the things I took possession of I did not see an air p^^tpl- 
I saw two revolvers, but not an air pistol. 

By the Soligitor-Gknbral — ^When I looked at the sheet the 
first time I did not examine both sides; I only looked at one 
side. 

By Mr. Tratnhr — Then the stain had not gone through, 
whatever it was? — I did not observe it. When I examined it 
the last time I found that the stain had not gone through and 
through. 

W. Angus William Angus. 

By Mr. Muiriibad — am a criminal officer in the Edinburgh 
Police Force. I was with Frew — the previous witness — when 
he went to the Infirmary and got possession of the clothes of 
Madame Chantrelle from the witness Lethbridge. They were 
given to Dr. Maclagan. The bottles and drugs found in the 
press were also given to Dr. Maclagan. 

A. HUbolson Alexander Nicholson. 

By Mr. Muirhbad — I am a constable in the Edinburgh Police 
Force, and was with the witness Somers at 81 George Street 
when the broken pipe was discovered behind the shutter*. 
When the broken pipe was shown to M. Chantrelle he said he 
had no knowledge that a pipe was there at all. I was with 
Frew when he got p'o-ssession from M. Chantrelle of the policy 
of insurance on his wife^s life. 

John Hay John Hat. 

By Mr. Muirhbad — I was lately a criminal officer in the 
Edinburgh Police. I was with Frew on 6th January when 
Mrs. Dyer delivered the sheet to him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tratnbr — ^Tlie sheet was taken from 
a clothes-basket in which there were some other dirty things. 

Thomas Davie Ihomas Davie. 

By Mr. Muirhbad— I am a constable in the Edinburgh Police 
* Force. I was with the witness Frew at 81 George Street. I 
saw him take from the bed in the back bedroom a bolster- 
slip with a yellow stain upon it. I assisted him also to make 
a search in madame's room, where we found two bottles — one 
of oil and one of something else. , 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson — ^We took a bolster-slip Thomas Davl 
and one pillow-case from the bed. There was no stain on the 
pillow-case. 

It being now six o’clock, the Court adjourned till next morn- 
ing <\t 10.30. The jury were conveyed in a 'bus to the North 
British Hotel, Princes Street, where they were lodged for the 
night. The prisoner was removed in a cab to the Calton Jail 
in the custody of a sergeant of police. 
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Second Day— Wednesday, 8th May, 1878. 

The Court met at 10.30 o^clock. 


R. Mopham Robert Morham, Jun., Architect, recalled. 

By Mr. Muibhbad — The contents of Madame Cliantrelle^s 
bedroom were 1460 cubic feet ; and making allowance for the 
furniture and clothing in the room, the net result was 1370 
cubic feet. The height of the ceiling from the floor was 
betw'een 7 feet 8 inches and 7 feet 9 inches. The height of the 
door was 6 feet 3J inches. The door was a little open at the 
bottom — ^half an inch towards the hinges and an inch at the 
front. . - 

j. 

Dr. James, James CARMiCHAEii, M.D., 42 Northumberland Street. 

Carmichael 

By the Lord Advocate — I have been thirteen years in prac- 
tice in Burntisland and Edinburgh, eight and a lialf years of 
that time being in Edinburgh, I was called in as a medical man 
on 2nd January to the house of the prisoner. I previously 
had a casual acquaintance with him, but I had never attended 
him or his family professionally. About 7.40 a.m. my servant 
came up to my room as I was waking, stating that I was 
wanted to go to M. Chantrelle’s house. I got up at once, 
and went to George Street. It w\as rather a fine, clear 
morning, and I dressed by daylight, I reached M. Chan- 
trelle’s house between 8.20 and 8.30, and was shown at once 
to Madame Chantrelle’s bedroom at the back of the house. 
The accused was there. Madame Chantrelle was lying on the 
bed towards the edge near the door on her back, with her head 
inclined to the side towards the door. She looked very ill, 
and had an extremely pale complexion. Her eyes were shut. 
The respiration was very much interrupted. She was breathing 
at intervals only, giving three or four respirations about every 
two minutes, and then ceasing. The breathing recurred at 
irregular intervals. There was a slight sound, but nothing 
that I could describe as moaning. I took measures to ascer- 
tain whether she was conscious or not, and found her profoundly 
and completely unconscious. I did not make my examina- 
tion fully in the back bedroom. It was completed on her 
removal to the front room — ^which was doijie almost immediately 
by my directions. The accused assisted me in removing her. 
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What led you to remove her? — I thought it was not a very Dr. James 
suitable place to treat her ; the room was very close, and there Cai^hiehael 
was a strong escape of gas. I spoke to the accused about 
the escape of gas as soon as I entered the room. The accused 
merely gave his assent that there was an escape. I asked him 
where the gas was escaping from, and he said he did not know. 

He had, he said, looked at the bracket and tried it with a 
light. 1 tliirik that when I first entered the back room, I 
suggested that the gas should be turned off at the meter, but 
I don't think he said anything in answer. I heard him give 
orders to the servant to turn the gas off at the meter. I did 
not afterwards suggest to the accused that he should turn the 
gas on at the meter ; but he said he would turn it on to see 
where the escape was corning from. This would be about ten 
or lifteen minutes after Madame Chantrelle had been taken to 
the front room. I understood that the gas was turned on 
jigain, but only for a very short time. I experienced no 
increase in the quantity of gas that e8cai)ed. The accused 
vrent /'".t v*! the room himself, and proceeded downstairs to 
turn on the ga^r He told me it was on, and I w^ent and 
examined the pipes and looked all round the room, but could 
discover no place where it was escaping; T)or could he. He 
did not look behind the architrave of the window. I believe 
that immediately afterwards it was again turned off. I think 
that, when I was in the house, the gas was turned on more than 
once. I did not see the servant upstairs until she was called 
to go for Dr. Littlejohn. That would be about half an hour, 
pro).)iil)ly a little less, after I entered the house. I gave her 
instructions not to go into the back room, or permit the children 
to go. 

Why? — At the time I could not assign any special reason. 

The ■ children were running about and making a noise, and I 
wanted them to be kept away from the room. I sent a card to 
Dr. Littlejohn, saying — Dear Sir, if you would like to see a 
case of coal-gas poisoning, I should like you to come up here 
at once ; ” or words to that effect. I considered the case a 
very serious one, and that the patient would probably die. I 
desired the opinion of a second medical man, and I called Dr. 

Littlejohn for two reasons — first, because he is a professional 
toxicologist ; and secondly, because, being police surgeon, he is 
generally informed of any case of sudden death. At the time 
I sent the note to Dr. Littlejohn I had no information as to the 
duration of the gas escape. I assumed that the escape had 
lasted nearly half an hour to account for the amount of gas. 

Do you think that half an hour’s continuance of such an 
escape would account not only for the amount of gas you found, 
fiut also for the condition of Madame Chantrelle? — No. 
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Dr* James Then did you attribute her state at the tinle to the escape of 
Carmichael continuing for half an hour? — No. 

To what? — My first impression was that it was a case of 
poisoning by gas, and that, if tlie escape had been going on 
for a long enough time, it would hare been sufficient to account 
for the condition in which the patient was. 

How long an escape? — Five or six hours at the least. In 
point of fact, I had no information whatever at the time as to 
how long the escape had lasted. No suggestion was made to line 
at any time that the gas had done it. I did not ask the accused 
any question as to how his wife had oome to be in the condition 
she was in. I asked if she was quite well on the previous night, 
and when she became ill. He said she was well and in ordinary 
health the night before, and that when he went into the room 
in the morning, he found her in the condition in which she 
then was. He said nothing at the time about gas. I did 
not ask the servant about it 

By the Court — Did you know that the servant had seen her 
that morning before M. Chantrelle? — I did not. 

Examination continued — After I got Mad»f»e‘ Chantrelle into 
the front room, I used various means to restore animation — 
respiration more particularly. I asked the accused for brandy, 
and the servant was called up and instructed to go out for it. 

I also asked the servant for milk. I gave the deceased an 
enema of brandy. The servant by and by returned with the 
information that Dr. Littlejohn was coming. During the 
absence of the seiwant, the accused was in the front room with 
me nearly all the time. At the time I did not notice that he 
had any signs of drinking about him. Subso(piently, after 
the brandy was brought in by the servant, it began to disappear 
quickly, and neither Madame Chantrelle nor myself took it. 
Dr. Littlejohn came about 9.40. We examined the patient in 
the first instance, and, that done, I requested Dr. Littlejohn 
to come into the back room. My object was to show him 
where the patient had lain, and the conditions under which 
she was when I saw her, so that he might be able to judge fully 
of the case. During our absence, I directed the accused to 
keep up the artificial respirations; but, while Dr. Littlejohn 
and I were consulting, he left his wife, and came into the 
back room. We immediately went back to Madame Chantrelle. • 
Dr. Littlejohn was in the house from twenty minutes to half 
, an hour, and we left together. Immediately afterwards, we 
sent up Mr. Harrison, a four years' medical student, and in 
about half an hour I followed, accompanied by Mr. J. F. 
Grayling, another medical student. I then remained in the 
house until Mrs. Dyer and Dr. Gordon came. I left for the last 
time at ten minutes before twelve. I . did not see Madame 
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Chantrelle again in life. I have never attended a case of coal- dp. James 
gas poisoning; they are not very common. Carmlchae 

Suppose you had not perceived any smell of gas when you 
went to the house that morning, but that you had been told 
that the deceased had been quite well the night before, and 
found her in the state in which you did find her, what would 
you have attributed that state to'/ — would have attributed it 
to poisoning by a narcotic, such as opium, chloral, or some of 
the various forms in which opium may be administered. I 
have seen a good many cases of opium poisoning, fatal and 
•otherwise. In opium poisoning, the symptoms which are present 
in one case may not appear in another, and medical science 
has not, as yet, been able to detect the causes of these variations 
with anything like certainty. 

By the Court — The symptoms would, of course, be a good 
deal dependent on the strength of the dose? — If a patient got 
a fatal dose of narcotic poison, the probability is that, in the 
first place, there would be some considerable excitement in the 
system, the pulse would become accelerated, the skin heated, 
with symptoms of delirium and excitement in the brain, and 
this within a time varying from half an hour to an hour. It 
might even be more, as the time varies in different cases. The 
patient would gradually become insensible. 

Examination continued — I think the patient would be restless, 
and, assuming a fatal case, would rapidly become insensible. 

Where a fatal dose has been given, the period within which 
death ensues varies from twelve to twenty-four hours, and in 
some cases even longer. I think more depends on the dose than 
on the form in which the opiate has been administered ; also 
on the idiosyncrasy and peculiarity of the patient’s constitution. 

If the patient vomited part of the dose, that would retard 
death, and a good deal would depend on the condition and 
treatment of the patient. If this was a case of narcotic 

poisoning, the use of artificial means of keeping up respira- 

tion would prolong life. In such cases respiration is extremely 
slow and laboured, and occasionally irregular. The appearance 
of the eye varies according to the poison. It is not quite the 
same in all narcotics. In opium, the pupil is almost invariably 
contracted and immobile ; the pupil does not shrink on a light 
'being brought near it. In the case of Madame Chantrelle, 
there w^as slight contraction of the eye discoverable, with the 
pupil immobile. The pupil was insensible to light. I never 
saw a case of poisoning by opium in which the pupil was 
sensitive to light after the patient had become insensible; 

and Madame Chantrelle was in that state before I saw her. 

There are cases in which stertorous breathing does not occur. 

It is not a certain symptom. The skin is usually in a state of 
perspiration ; Jbut that was not present in this case ; nor is it 
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Dr. James present in all cases. Relaxation of the muscles is usual in 
Carmiehael cases of narcotic poisoning ; but in some instances convulsions 
have been known. In all the cases I have seen, there has been 
relaxation of the muscles in the trance state. Madame 
Chantrelle’s muscular system was relaxed under narcotic poison, 
the complexion of the patient either pallid or slightly livid, 
not florid. In some cases of opium-poisoning, especially in a 
not very advanced stage of the period of insensibility, there is 
a flush^ face; but when it comes to a more advanced stage, 
and between that period and death, in my experience, the 
flush disappears as the disease i^rogresses. 

What was her complexion that morning when you saw Madame 
Chantrelle? — Extremely pallid, great lividity of the lips, and 
blueness. When I first saw the deceased in the back bedroom, 
I observed marks of vomiting on the pillow, Ix^lster, and sheet, 
and slightly upon the night-clothes of the deceased. 

Did you observe anything upon her person ? — There was 
vomited matter escaping from the left side of the mouth, oozing 
out upon her chin. 

Did you take anything out of her mouth? — I did take what 
I believe to be a piece of orange pulp out of the right 
side of her mouth. It was lying down between the gum and 
the cheek. 

According to your experience, are cases of narcotic poisoning 
frequently accompanied by vomiting? — I think it is rather an 
exceptional circumstance, at least that is my experience; but 
I have seen a case of it before. None of Madame Chantrelle’s 
night-clothes were changed when I was there. I noticed stains 
in the back bedroom after her removal. They were of a 
yellowish-brown colour, I did not make any minute examination 
of these stains. As it lay upon the bed, these marks were on 
the upper part of the -sheet, as if the back or shoulder of the 
patient had been partly lying upon them. I did not see Madame 
Chantrelle in any other position than I have described, except 
when she was lifted. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tratnbr — I am no specialist in 
toxicology. What I have stated in regard to the symptoms 
of narcotic poisoning is the result of my practice and reading 
combined. I have seen a good many cases of opium-poisoning. 
There are a great many cases of narcotic poisoning known to 
toxicologists. I should think I have seen about twenty cases 
of opium poisoning in my thirteen years’ practice. I saw several 
*of these cases when I was resident physician in the Royal 
Infirmary, in charge of Ward No. 10, to which poisoning caaea 
were brought. When I arrived at M. Chantrelle’s house on 
2nd January, he was with his wife in the back bedroom. I 
perceived a strong smell of gas in the room in which Madame 
Chantrelle was lying. I observed that the window was open 
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about half a foot from the bottom, and when I went upstairs I Dp. James 
found the door open. A current of air must, in consequence, ^armichae 
have passed through the room. 

When you came near Madame Chantrelle’s face, did you 
perceive any odour of gas coming from her lips? — ^The gas 
was so strong in the room that on putting my face close, to her 
lips, I did not smell any further odour. It was just the same 
as I felt throughout the room. On removing her into the 
front bedroom, where there was no escape of gas, I perceived 
-that Madame Chantrelle was breathing an odour of coal-gas, 
modified as if it liad passed through her lungs. I believed it 
to be coal-gas, and communicated that fact to Dr. Littlejohn. 

Was there anything in Madame Chantrello’s appearance or 
symptoms inconsistent with the idea of her having been killed 
by coal-gas poisoning? — No; I judged at the time that that was 
the cause of her death. 

Are all those symptoms you have detailed as apparent in the 
case of Madame Chantrelle symptoms of death by coal-gas 
poisoning? — I think that is rather a general question. 

Can’t you give a general answer? 

By the Court — There were some symptoms distinctive, and 
some were not. 

Mr. Tratnbr — I do not in the least degree wish to press an 
unfair question ; I only ask him to answer the question in a 
general way. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said he was anxious to have an 
answer to it. 

Cross-examination continued — Were the symptoms you found 
in Madame Chantrelle those which you might reasonably have 
expected to find in a case of coal-gas poisoning? — I do not 
think all the symptoms. They were the general symptoms. 

There were others possibly that I might have expected to find. 

Now tell us what other symptoms you might have expected 
to find in a case of coal-gas poisoning than those you found in 
the case of Madame Chantrelle? — ^There was one very peculiar 
symptom, which was described by some observers as occurring 
in a case of coal-gas poisoning. More particularly, a few years 
ago, a case occurred in a hotel which showed the symptom 
very well — I mean a rotatory movement of the eyeballs. This 
was not present in the case of Madame Chantrelle. 

Was there any other symptoms than the rotatory motion of the 
eyeballs that you expected to find? — ^There might have been 
convulsions. 

But there might have been convulsions in opium poisoning, 
flight there not? — ^Yes. 

Please to confine yourself to distinctive symptoms of coal-gas 
poisoning, wl^ich were’ absent in the case of Madame Chan- 
trelle. What others were there? — I don’t think there are 
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Dp* James many distinctive features of coal-gas poisoning except the one 
Carmichael j j^ave mentioned. That is the only one I have observed as 
decidedly peculiar to coal-gas poisoning. 

Are you not aware that the rotatory motion which was dis- 
covered in the eye of the patient from the hotel in Princes 
Street was a singular feature in that particular case which 
had not been observed before in any other case of coal-gas 
poisoning? — I am not aware that it had been observed in any 
other case. That was the first case in which I had ever heard 
of the rotatory motion of the eye being a symptom of coal-gas ' 
poisoning. That was the only absent feature in Madame Chan- 
trelle’s case which I should have expected to find in a case of 
coal-gas poisoning. 

And that was a feature that had never been observed in any 
case of the kind but one? — So far as my knowledge goes. 

Are not the symptoms of death from narcotics and from coal- 
gas poisoning closely assimilated to death from asphyxia? — 
Asphyxia is the abolition of respiration, and is one of the leading 
symptoms of poisoning by opium, as well as by other narcotics. 

You have said that in the case of Madame Chantrelle the 
muscles were generally relaxed. Which muscles were relaxed? — 
The entire muscular system was relaxed. That showed itself 
by the flaccidity of the fimbs. I do say that in the case of 
Madame Chantrelle the muscles were flaccid. 

How was her under- jaw affected? — The mouth was slightly 
open — not much. The jaw was slightly depressed. It was 
not so much relaxed as I should have expected to find it from 
the flaccidity of the muscular system. 

Is it not an invariable symptom in the case of poisoning by 
opium that the lower jaw drops? — ^Yes. 

Wasn’t that awanting here? — ^It was slightly seen. 

Do you say the jaw had dropped at the time of her death? — 

I did not see her again until after her death. She was then 
in her coflSn, and the jaw probably had been tied up in 
accordance with the usual custom. 

By the Court — ^What I say is that the jaw had not relaxed 
so much as I expected, considering the great flaccidity of the 
entire muscular system otherwise. 

Cross-examination continued — ^Then that is a symptom of - 
poisoning by opium which was awanting in Madame Chantrelle’s 
case? — I have told you the extent to which I saw it. Perspira- 
. tion, in a greater or less degree, is, as a rule, a symptom of 
poisoning by opium. 

I suppose it is correct that generally the skin, during the 
lethargic stage of the disease, although cold, is often copiously 
bathed in perspiration? — Sometimes. 

Was there anything of the kind in this case? — ^^ere was no 
visible perspiration. The skin was not dry. In my notes of 
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the case I distinctly put it down as natural. There was nothing Dp. James 
more than the natural moisture in the skin. Carmiehaal 

You don’t call that perspiration ? — It might be ; perspiration 
is a natural excretion. It was simply this natural excretion 
that was going on in Madame Chantrelle’s case. In opium 
poisoning, as a rule, the patient perspires freely, but not 
invariably. There was no mucous rattling in Madame Chan- 
trelle’s throat. Her eyes were closed when I saw her first. 

I raised the lids to test whether the pupil was sensitive to the 
daylight. I did not pass any artificial light before the eye. 

I made a cursory examination of the eyes when Madame Chan- 
trelle was lying in the back room; but when she was removed 
to the front room, where the light was better, and placed close 
to the windows I examined the eyes very carefully. 

What dose of opium would prove fatal? — It varies very much. 

Several grains would be sufficient. 

That is a wide word — how many grains? — As few as three or 
four would prove fatal in the case of an adult person who was 
not in the habit of chewing opium or taking laudanum. I 
could not say for certain that five grains would invariably 
prove fatal in the case of an adult. Three or four grains would 
not necessarily, or even probably, produce sickness. 

Is sickness more likely to be produced by a large dose than 
by a small dose? — I am not aware that such is the case. 

If you gave eight or ten grains of opium would not the 
probability be that the sickness would be greatly intensified? — 

I am not aware that any observations have been made to prove 
that. In irritant poisons an excessive dose always increases 
the chance of sickness. 

Do you think that in the case of narcotics the rule holds 
good? — I cannot say positively one way or the other. I have 
already said that if a dose of opium sufficient to prove fatal 
is taken, insensibility would occur in one or two hours. It 
varies very much in different cases. 

As a rule, how does the presence of narcotic poisons show 
itself externally? — There is, first of all, a state of excitement 
produced. I think that is invariable ; but the time it lasts 
varies in different cases. I could conceive it possible that there 
might not be excitement. The cases of poisoning I had to do 
with were cases of accidental poisoning and of suicidal poisoning. 

None of them ever formed the subject of criminal investigation. 

I should say that insensibility from narcotic poisoning -would 
more likely occur in an hour than in two. 

Is what you call insensibility what other men call coma? — 

Coma includes insensibility. 

By the Court — Could a person be insensible without being 
in coma? — Not entirely insensible. Coma is a virtual aboli- 
tion of the functions of the brain. Insensibility is a general 
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Dr. James term indicating an abolition of the entire senses. Medical 
Carmichael use the term to denote absence of the power of perception 
or sensation. 

Cross-examination resumed — But if the functions of the brain 
are abolished, surely no man can perceive or feel anything? — 
He could not be conscious of it. 

Now you are getting too metaphysical, doctor. When coma 
has commenced, I suppose the proper treatment is to try to 
rouse the patient out of it? — Yes. 

If the patient be got to live for twelve hours, is it usual for 
the patient to recover or die? — It depends very much on the 
condition of the patient when treatment is first applied. 

After what length of time, if a patient survives, are the 
probabilities in favour of his recovery? — The time varies very 
much. It might be that all danger would be over in a few 
hours. 

I am talking of a fatal dose of opium ; if that were taken, at 
the end of what time, if the patient survived, was there a 
probability that he would recover? — I have already said that 
the time varies. Probably within twelve hours the patient 
might be out of danger. 

And if the patient lived for twelve hours under treatment, 
after the administration of a fatal dose of opium, would you 
say that the patient would not die ? — I would ; you cannot, 
however, be certain of the time. It depends entirely on the 
functions of the brain. Insensibility is a general term 
indicating an action of the time when the patient was put under 
treatment. 

If the treatment was commenced after coma had ensued, would 
any treatment save life? — Yes. 

How long would the treatment have to be continued? — Until 
the patient would recover consciousness. 

Then, within what period, in your experience, would the 
patient recover consciousness under these circumstances? — 
Twelve hours may be considered the average time. 

You said, before, “twelve hours or more”? — Yes. 

Dr. Taylor says — It has been remarked that most cases' of 
poisoning by opium prove fatal in from about six to twelve 
hours.” What is your view of that? — I presume that may refer 
to cases unaided by treatment. When a case is treated at an" 
early stage it prolongs life considerably. If cases were not 
. treated I have no doubt they would die sooner. I agree with 
Dr. Taylor as to the time when cases not under treatment 
would prove fatal. But I have been speaking of cases where 
treatment took place. 

Dr. Taylor says further — “ If they recover from the stupor 
and survive longer than this they generally do well.” I» 
that so ? — ^Yes. 
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If, in the case of poisoning by opium, a patient is subjected Dp. James 
to anxious treatment for a period of seven or eight hours, Carmlehac 
and survives more than twelve hours from the time when the 
poison was administered, would you expect recovery? — I don't 
quite follow you. 

A patient to whom a fatal dose of opium has been adminis- 
tered is, during a period of seven or eight hours, subjected to 
the best and most skilful medical treatment, and she survives 
more than twelve hours, would you expect death or recovery? — 

It is a very difficult question to answer. It is a question of 
probabilities. 

Then you won't weigh probabilities; as a medical man, why 
not answer it? — I would rather not answer it. 

Dr. Taylor has answered it ; why should not you ? 

The Lokd Advocate — I beg pardon, he has not answered it. 

By the Court — I would rather not answer the question. 

Cross-examination resumed — I have already stated that 
^ stertorous breathing is a symptom of opium poisoning, and it 
was present in this case. The symptoms which I have given 
in cases of death resulting from opium poisoning are exceedingly 
variable, and therefore from these symptoms alone I could not 
say whether the case was one of opium poisoning or not. 

By the Court — Are none of them distinctive ? — No, my lord. 

Cross-examination continued — ^When I suggested to M. Chan- 
trelle to send for Dr. Littlejohn, I also mentioned Dr. 
Maclagan's name. I knew they were specialists in toxicology. 

Did M. Chantrelle acquiesce in your suggestion? — He did. 

Was he quite willing that any man you suggested for con- 
sultation should be sent for? — He made no .objection. 

On the contrary, he agreed to it? — ^He did. He at once 
Sent for Dr. Littlejohn, and, at my suggestion, ordered brandy 
to be sent for and milk to be boiled. 

In a word, did M. Chantrelle afford you every assistance for 
which you asked, or which he could give? — He did. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate — Suppose that a person 
who has taken a fatal dose of opium lives for more than 
twelve hours, and is under skilful treatment for seven or eight 
hours, and not only so, but recovers consciousness under that 
treatment, would that raise a probability of recovery? — 

Certainly. 

Is there any substantial ground for hope until there seem 
traces of the recovery of consciousness? — No. 

Is the effect of inhaling coal-gas exciting or anajsthetic? — 
Anaesthetic ; but it might be exciting in some cases. 

Is it highly anaesthetic? — ^Yes. 

By the Court — It produces stupefaction. 

Re-examination continued — Would you expect it to produce 
the same restlessness as narcotics? — I have no experience upon 
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Dp. James that point, but I would expect it. In cases of gas poisoning 

Carmiehael j believe the pupil is natural, or dilated, rather than contracted. 

I am not aware whether, in fatal cases of gas poisoning, 
copious perspiration is a general symptom. That occurred 
in the case reported by Dr. Taylor, but I am not able 
to speak confidently upon any matter connected with coal-gas. 
I have had an opportunity, however, in a case of opium 
poisoning to test by observation what I had read and learnt. 
When I spoke of the dose of opium which would prove fatal 
I was referring to crude opium. The extract of opium con- 
tains more poisonous particles than the crude opium does. 

At what time in the day did you observe that Madame Chan- 
trelle’s jaw slightly dropped? — ^It was in the same state during 
the whole time that I saw her. With reference to my state- 
ment that, after she was taken into the front room, I smelt 
coal-gas, which appeared to come from her lungs, I think that 
a few moments passed in an atmosphere of gas would have the 
effect of inducing that smell. People necessarily expire a 
good deal of what they inhale. 

By the Court — The effect of opium varies exceedingly. The 
amount that persons in the habit of taking it can take is very 
great; but, even wuth persons who are not accustomed to it, 
the amount varies with different constitutions ; and so do the 
symptoms vary. Coma and stertorous breathing are indications 
of the termination of its effects. Many diseases Avhich produce 
death end in coma and stertorous breathing, so that these 
are not necessarily distinctive of this particular narcotic. Coal- 
gas as a poison operates substantially as a narcotic. The 
effect on the system is substantially the same. Gas poisoning 
is not a very common form of poisoning, and there are not 
many cases of it known. 

Do patients generally recover who have been subjected to 
it? — ^Yes, with treatment, depending upon the time they have 
been exposed to the gas. It operates by way of depression 
and stupefaction. As to exaltation in opium poisoning, I 
think it is not such a usual symptom in narcotic as in irritant 
poisoning. 

I presume you did not know that in the course of the previous 
day the patient had been sick and vomiting? — No. 

Would that, in your opinion, increase the tendency to vomit 
after she had taken the dose of opium? — It would. 

It might do so from causes irrespective of the narcotic ? — Yes. 

Dr. Henry D. Hhnrt D, Littlbjohn, M.D. 

Littlejohn Lord Advocate — On Wednesday, 2nd January last, 

I received a card from Dr. Carmichael^ which I have not pre- 
served, but which was to the effect that, if I i^ished to see a 
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case of poisoning by coal-gas, I should go to 81 George Street. Dp. Henry D 
I went some time, I think, between a quarter and half -past nine Littlejohn 
o’clock. The door of the house was slightly open, and when 
I got in I saw the servant girl who had brought the message. 

She pointed upstairs, and I ran up. I saw a door open there, 
and observed M. Chantrelle standing at the foot of the bed. 

I know him, and I knew his wife also by sight. I found Dr. 

Carmichael engaged in attempts to procure artificial respiration. 

At first eight I thought Madame Chantrelle was dead, as 
she was of a pallid colour and motionless, and was not 
breathing. When I first saw her I at once said, “ What^s all 
this ? ’’ Whereupon M. Chantrelle mentioned that an escape 
of gas had occurred in her bedroom. 

Did he give any further explanation? — I asked something 
more about it, and accompanied him to her bedroom. I went 
up to the bracket, and found that the cock was turned off all 
right. I asked him, “ Where can the escape of gas have come 
from?” and he said, ‘^That’s the difficulty T can't make out.” 

And he mentioned something about its ])ossibly coming through 
the seams of the floor, but said he had not discovered the 
source of the escape. 

Did he give you to understand that he had made an attempt 
to discover it ; what did he say? — T thought that he might 
possibly have been searching for an escape, and that, as the 
result of his inquiries, he had been unable to make out where 
it came from. The bed in the room appeared to have been 
recently occupied ; the clothes were all in a tumbled state and 
lying confusedly over the bed. I noticed on the bolster-slip 
evident marks of vomiting having recently, occurred. 

Was there any trace of a gas smell in the room at that time? 

—Yes, in her room : but in the room to which I had first gone, 
and in which she was then lying, I had to give a little atten- 
tion to make it out. It w^as faintly perceptible there. Dr. 

Gartnichaol told me what he w^as doing, and, knowing something 
of the relations which had subsisted between Madame and M. 

Chantrelle, I deemed it my duty to a.sk for a consultation, and 
asked M. Chantrelle to continue the efforts being made to bring 
her round. I retired with Dr. Carmichael into the back room 
for that purpose. 

' Did Chantrelle say anything to you as to there having been 
an escape of gas in his wife's room before that day? — He said 
nothing, so far as I can remember. Tlie impression upon my 
mind is that he said nothing alx>ut it. I remember asking — 

'*Has this escape ever occurred before?” and I think he said 
“No.” Dr. Carmichael, after our consultation, went back to 
the bed. I examined Madame Chantrelle cursorily. I thought 
she was dying. In my. anxiety to see some of her friends there, 

I turned to M? Chantrelle, and asked him if his mother-in-law 
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Dr. Henry D. had been informed of his wife's illness ; I said she should 
Uttlelotin certainly be informed of it. He said he did not know his 
mother-in-law's address. Wlien I heard him say that, I became 
quite impatient, and said to him, You say you don’t know 
the address of your mother-in-law; you must know it.” Just 
at that time I saw M. Chantrelle’s little boy, wlio at once said 
that he knew his grandmother’s address, and tliat he would go 
for her. 

And you left Dr. Carmichael to continue his treatment of 
Madame Chantrelle?^ — I asked Dr. Carmichael if he were Madame 
Chantrelle’s regular medical attendant, and he said 

Mr. TjEtAYjyER — ^This is mei’ely a conversation whicli the witness 
had with Dr. Carniicliael. I object to that. 

The Lord Advocate — But what did it lead to? 

Witness — It led to this — that I thought Madame Chantrelle 
should be removed as soon as possible to the Royal Infirmary. 
I made a proposfd to that effect, and, besides, I said that Mr? . 
Dyer should be sent for, and Dr. Cannichael agreed with me in 
thinking so. 

Mr. Tratnbr — And M. Chantrelle? 

Witness — Oh, yes; ho said he was quite agreeable that his 
wife should be sent to the Royal Infirmary. 

Examination continued — On my return to the Police Office, 
I made a communication to the Gas Company, reciuesting that 
they should inspect M. Chantrelle’s house. I did not:, again see 
Madame Chantrelle in life. Acting under the instructions of 
the Procurator-fiscal, I made a post-mortem examination of the 
body of Miidanie Chantrelle on the following day. This I did 
in conjunction with Dr. Maclagan; and our report on said 
examination is a true one. (A copy of the report is given in the 
Appendix.) The result of our examination was. to satisfy me 
that the body of Madame Chantrelle was in all respects healthy. 
The appearances which the body presented on post-mortem 
examination were such that we could give no opinion as to- 
what killed Madame Chantrelle. 

Were the appearances consistent with any form of poisoning? 
— ^They were — of narcotic poisoning. They were consistent with 
no other form of poisoning with which I am acquainted. 

By the Court — The tissues were quite consistent with perfect 
health. We found no trace of organic disease. 

Examination continued — All parts the body w^ere free from 

disease. 

I understand you to say that had the deceased taken a 
poisonous dose of any narcotic, the symptoms you discovered 
were such as you would have expected to find? — They were. 
There was no trace of the action of any irritant poison, with 
the single exception that there was a slight congestion of the 
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stomach and the lower bowel. I attribute that to the process Dp, Henry D* 
of digestion going on, and to the enema of brandy which had 
been administered during life. 

Do you think that the appearances you discovered on post- 
'mortem examination of the body were not consistent with poison- 
ing by gas? — I do; and my reasons for that are — first of all, 
that, externally, there were none of those briglit patc]\es on the 
skin with which I am familiar in such cases; secondly, and 
possibly of greater importance, in looking at the cavities of 
tlie body, and especially on examining the lungs, not the faintest 
odour of coal-gas could be perceivedL The appearance of the 
blood was also isignificant ; it was dark and fluid. In the cases 
of coal-gas poisoning which I have examined, the blood pre- 
sented rather a florid aj)pearance. Wo examined the blood 
with the spectroscope, and found it perfectly normal. In 
fatal poisoning by gas, we would have expected a cliange in 
. ihe spectroscopic appearance of the blood ; that is, in the 
peculiar hues which wo obsoiTe when submitting the blood to 
the action of the spectroscope. 

Would you have expected some traces of gas, by ismoll, in 
the brain as well as in the lungs ? — Undoubtedly ; all the 
cavities of the body ouglit to have given indications of coal-gas 
if deatli had been due to that cause. The colour of the lungs 
was dark, which was not consistent with my experience of 
gas poisoning. 

Suppose a healthy person inhales coal-gas for a short time, 
say, for four or five minutes, would the smell of gas be quite 
perceptible issuing from the mouth? — It depends upon the 
length of time that he has inhaled it; but if he has inhaled 
it for a few minutes, the smell of the breath would indicate 
it. A small quantity of coal-gas taints the air in a remarkable 
degree. 

Is there anything to suggest your mind that death had 
been occasioned by any of the subtler vegetable jwisons? — No; 
these kill too rapidly to allow even of tlto symptoms being 
observed. I saw Madame Chantrelle when in life, and I know 
siie was discovered between seven and eight o’clock in the 
moraing in a state somewhat resembling that in which I saw 
her at half-past nine. She died about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Having regard to these facts, and to what I observed 
of her appearance, I attl^bute her death to some other poison 
than coal-gas, euch as w'hat we found on her nightdress and on 
tho bed which she occupied, namely, opium. 

Is death more likely to have been caused by opium, and are 
the symptoms more compatible with that than with any other 
form of narcotic? — More likely, I should say. The post-mortem 
appearances, the symptoms I observed in Madame Chantrelle 
when living, and the history of the case, are quite consistent 
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Dp. Henry D* with her havino: taken a poisonous dose of the narcotic which 
Llttl^ohn found upon the sheet and on her nightdress, and quite what 
I should have expected had she taken such a dose. We tested 
with a view to ascertain whether there were traces of chloral. 
There was an exceedingly faint trace of chloral, but not reliable. 
Chloral is a substance that is apt to undergo changes which 
render it difficult of detection — changes the precise character of 
w'hich we cannot ascertain, and therefore cannot follow. We 
failed to detect any traces of opimn in the body. 

But it does not, in your opinion, necessarily follow from your 
failure to detect its presence, that it was not the agent pioducing 
death? — Undoubtedly not. It is a fact well understood, and 
I have proved it in my own experience, that opium is exceedingly 
apt to escape detection if the person survive long enough to 
allow diffusion. If death followed rapidly, I should expect to 
find traces. These traces are diminished the longer tlie patient 
survives, and often by tho remedial measures used. When the' 

^ stomach was empty, and when absorption is most rapid, the 

disappearance of the traces of opium would be more rapid than 
when tho stomadi Avas full. It is consistent with my experience 
that narcotic poisoning by opium is accompanied by vomiting 
on the part of the patient. 

If it were administered in the form of extract of opium, in 
the solid form, would that lessen or increase the probability of 
the patient vomiting? — It is difficult to answer that question. 

I should say that on an empty stomach it would be more 
likely to be accompanied by vomiting; with a full stomach 
it would be some time before the opium came in contact with 
the coatings of the stomach. 

From an examination of the sheet and bed-clothes can you 
form any opinion as to whether the vegetable matter and the 
opium had been mixed together? — Such was my impression at 
the time, especially from tho manner in which the black matter 
shaded off into the more delicate stain. I had no doubt that 
the opium and the vegetable matter had been deposited together 
on the clothes, and thus caused the stains. 

How much is supposed to constitute a poisonous dose of thi? ' 
extract of opium? — About two grains is looked upon as a 
poisonous dose of the extract. There are sixty grains in ^ 
drachm; therefore there would be thirty poisonous doses in a 
drachm of extract of opium. There was, indeed, something 
like a poisonous dose in the spot on the sheet. The portion 
I removed was three-fourths of a grain. I have never heard 
of opium as a drug being prescribed in the extract. It is 
used in the extract for making pills or combining with other 
medicines. 

Did you find, either in the stomach efr elsewh.ere, or on the 
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bed gear, any constituents of opium pill other than the extract? Dr. HenryiD* 
—We did not. Littlejohn 

Is a large dose or a small dose of the extract more likely to 
produce vomiting? — ^Much depends upon the idiosyncrasy of 
the patient; but I should say a large dose might calm and 
stupefy the stomach, and prevent vomiting. It is a substance 
little used and little studied in this country. I have not 
experimented with the extract in the way of poisoning. 

I suppose where a large dose was given, part of which would 
be sufficient to poison, the fact of a patient's vomiting would 
account to some extent for your not finding traces in the body? — 
Undoubtedly. 

Assuming that the lady about seven o'clock was in an 
insensible state, and then at four, there having been artificial 
respiration kept up and attempts to restore her carried on from 
between eight and nine in the morning till close upon the time 
-of her death, and that she had vomited part of the dose given, 
would you expect or think it probable that the body should 
contain these traces? — I would not. 

If you had known that a poisonous dose of opium had been 
given, you would not expect to find anything but negative 
results? — I would not. 

Would you have expected to find positive evidence of the 
presence of opium in the body? — I would not. 

Have you formed any opinion as to what the stains ii])on 
the sheet, wliich you saw, and the stains upon the left shoulder, 
at the back of Madame Chantrelle's nightdress, were due to? 

Do you think they were separately deposited by vomiting? — 

When I saw the stain I thought it more prnbable that she had 
raised herself, and that the stain upon her nightdress was due 
to contact with the stain on the sheet. The character of the 
stain was quite consistent with that being the fact. On 8th 
January I went to the house of the accused along with Professor 
Maclagan, and we gathered a collection of drugs which were 
kept in a locked press in the class-room. On 10th January 
we were there again completing our examination. The 
inventory of bottles, Ac., which is now shown me, I identify 
as containing a list of articles which the professor and I found 
in the house of the accused, and thought it proper to examine. 

Among the articles we found were chloroform, syrup of chloral, 
thick fluid extract of opium, and chloral hydrate (two bottles) ; 
and by chemical examination I identified No. 23 of that inven- 
tory as hard, old extract of opium," No. 41 of the productions 
for the Crown bears a label dated 23rd December, 1872. That 
IS the only specimen of hard extract of opium found in the 
press. I found a bottle of fluid extract in the press, but no 
more dry extract. -The specimen I have referred to looked 
as if it had tfeen kept from 1872. 
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gj'HjnryD, Would you call that extract, in druggists^ language, of a 
“ pillular consistency? — No; it is too dry for making up a pill. 

Do you think that a poisonous dose of the extract could be 
given in the lith of an orange? — Quite easily- 

Would there be any taste if the orange were swallowed whole? 
— None at all. If the orange were bitter, or got early in the 
season, the bitterness of the drug might be unnoticed. 

Would it have such a bitterness as to make a sick person 
reject it? — I think, if it were chewed carefully, that a sick 
person's attention would be directed to its bitter taste. 

Did you find any seeds of an orange in the stomach ? — No ; 
but we found a grape seed in the bowels. 

Did you try to mix opium and lemonade? — I did; opium 
mixes rapidly with lemonade. The bitter taste is slight, and 
the taste of the beverage is little affected. The limit of 
consciousness, after a dose sufficient to cause death has been 
taken, is from twenty minutes to an hour, and sometimes more-. 
It might be prolonged from various contributory causes. 

How long would the second stage last? — We generally allow 
that, if a person is kept alive for nine or twelve hours, the 
case ought to terminate favourably. There is never any 
chance of recovery until there is a trace of returning conscious- 
ness. If insensibility remains complete there is no chance. I 
had seen Madame Chantrelle before. I think I saw her about 
a week before 2nd January on the North Bridge. She was 
looking remarkably well, and in good health and spirits. I 
was waited upon by her and her mother in May, 1876. Madame 
Chantrelle informed me that her husband was in the custody 
of the police, and wfis at that moment in the cells of the Police 
Office. I ascertained that to be a fact. I asked why he was 
there, and she said for assault. What she wished to see me’ 
about, she said, was that her husband's conduct was such 
as to make her suspect his sanity. She complained of his 
conduct as unnatural and outrageous, and such as she could 
not explain. That is how she described it to me. I said to 
her, “I had better go and see him, and I will let you know 
in a few minutes if the gentleman is insane or not." 

Did Madame Chantrelle complain of her husband's having 
pistols? — ^Yes; and she said she was in terror of her life in 
consequence of his going about with these weapons. I went* 
and saw Chantrelle in the police cells, and I told Madame Chan- 
trelle that her husband was perfectly sane, and that, according 
to his account, there were faults on both sides. On 18th 
October, 1877, I had a call from Chantrelle himself. I thought 
his visit had reference to a communication I had had from 
an insurance office in London respecting his acceptability as an 
agent. I apologised, when he entered, .for not attending to 
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the document ; but he said he had called to see me about his Op, Henpy 0, 
being in the hands of the police. Llttl^ohn 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tratnbr — ^When I went to M. Chan- 
trelle’s house on 2nd January I found his wife in the front room. 

There was a slight smell of gas. I would be about two or 
three minutes in the house before I went into the back room. 

The window and door were open, but undoubtedly the back 
room smelt more strongly of gas than the front room. Dr. 

Carmichael told me that he had perceived the odour of gas 
coming from the patient’s breath. 

That impregnation of the lungs with the odour of gas would 
disappear, would it not, after the lungs had l)eeu put in a 
pi ice where they were inhaling pure air? — It would tend to 
disappear, and after certain length of time it would be entirely 
dissipated. 

You were of opinion, I understand, that Madame Chantrelle 
•was labouring under coal-gas poison ? — was ; it was the only 
possible explanation I could give ; and it was under that belief 
that I sent to the Gas Company to send at once to ascertain 
the source of the escape, and have it remedied. 

Leaving aside every separate examination, what was found 
on the bed-clotlies and the lady’s clothes, was there anything 
in Madame Chantrelle’s symptoms inconsistent with coal-gas 
poisoning? — There was not. 

The result of your report is that in Madame Chantrelle’s 
body there was nothing found of a poisonous character to 
account for death? — Such is the fact. 

So that anything which may have led to a different opinion 
was external? — Undoubtedly. 

There was first the stain upon the bolster, and in that stain 
■you found no trace of any poison? — None. I believe that 
stain to have been the result of evacuation from Madame Chan- 
trelle’s stomach. 

Did you test that stain in any way to ascertain whether 
it had come from Madame Chantrelle’s stomach or not? — ^We 
found in the stomach something of the same kind as on the 
bolster ; but it is entirely inference. We made no chemical 
test to ascertain whether the stain on the bolster showed that 
it had come from the stomach or had been operated upon by it. 

There w*as a stain on the sheet, which also appeared to you 
to be the result of vomiting, which contained no poison?— ^n 
the sheet there were traces of poison. 

But the large stain on the sheet, which you supposed to be 
the result of vomiting, contained no poison ?^No. There were 
two stains upon the sheet. The big one was twelve inches 
each way. That was the stain in which I found no trace of 
poison. The other stain was about an inch and a half distant 
from the lar^ one. 
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. I want to know if the two processes you described in your 
report w'ere the only tests you adopted to ascertain the existence 
of opium? — ^We examined for chloral and opium. We failed 
to detect chloral or opium in one of the stains ; but we detected 
opium in the other. 1 did not use any chemical test other than 
what I have described in my repoi-t. As to the nightdress, 
there were two distinct stains on it, which were tested, with 
the results detailed in the report. 

Was the stain on the bed one that passed through and 
through the sheet ; I mean, was it a stain that could be seen 
easily on either side? — It was not. 

Would you say that any one looking at the sheet through and 
through would discover the stains ? — I cannot go just that length. 

Was it a stain that could bo soon by a person taking up the 
sheet and looking quite through it? — No, it was not. 

You mean to say that it was not perceptible? — It was per- 
ceptible, certainly, but it was not a stain that was soaked into 
the sheet, in the popular acceptation of the term. The stains 
on the sheet were larger than those on the nightdress. Dr. 
Maclagan and I measured the stains. [Witness hero described 
the stains in terms similar to tliose used in the medical report.] 
A stain from the reaction of iodic acid is red, while a stain 
from the reaction of morphia is blue. 

What do you mean by what you say in your report that the 
opium found on the sheet was '^in solid form That is put 
so to contradistinguish it from laudanum; it was not a fluid, 
but opium proper. 

Opium proper will leave such traces, will it not? — ^Yes. 

Is it your opinion, that, if opium had been taken by Madame 
Chantrolle, it must have been administered in solid form ? — Yes. 

And that, if taken in a fluid form, it would have come from ’ 
her in that form? — ^Yes; l am quite certain of that. 

Were you surprised to find tiiat Madame Chantrolle lived so 
long, and died after all, seeing that she was suffering from 
narcotic poison 7 — ^Yes ; I was much surprised to find that. 

If a patient suffering in that way suiwived for eight or ten 
hours, would you be astonished to find that the efforts made 
for hia or her recovery had failed? — Yes, I would. Twelve 
hours is about the average period in such cases in which death 
ensues when a fatal dose has been administered. When I was'' 
called in to see Madame Chantrolle, I did not notice anything 
peculiar about the face beyond the pallor I have spoken of. 
There was nothing peculiar about the jaw ; it was perfectly 
natural. There was no rigidity of the muscles. 

And no flaccidity? — Oh, yes, there was remarkable flaccidity 
of the muscles. Breathing was effected by convulsive efforts, 
followed by periods of repose; there was.no persjpiration. 
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Re-examined by the Lord Advocate — Supposing you had found Dr, Henry D< 
Madame Chantrello on 2nd January, say, in a condition similar ^^^tlejohn 
to that in which sho was when you first saw her, would that 
be quite in keeping with your experience of such cases'? — Yes. 

From the state in which you found Madame Chantrelle when 
you saw her first, is it your opinion that she would not have 
survived so long as she did had not artificial means been resorted 
to? — ^That is my l>elief ; indeed, I don't think sho would have 
survived half the time she did had not artificial means been 
resorted to. I have no doubt of that. 

Is it the case that the absorbent action of the living body 
continues after death? — It is not. We did not find opium in 
the body of Madame Chantrelle ; but I have known cases in 
which I was certain that death had resulted from opium, but 
where opium vras not found in the body. The stain on the ■ 

nightdress of Madame Chantrello was of a dark colour; it 
'was composed of hard opium. The symptoms I have referred 
to as being observed in Madame Chantrelle were the aynij)toms 
which I observed on the occasion of my firvst visit ; and 1 did 
not observe any s}Tiiptoms which led me to think that the lady 
was suffering from coal-gas poisoning. I have been consulted 
for poisoning from coal-gas in two cases, and I am quite con- 
versant with the symptoms of it. I was told by M. Chantrelle 
that the case was one of gas poisoning. 

You had been told that the case w^as one of gas poisoning? — 

Yes ; I was told by M. Chantrelle. 

And I suppose you saw nothing in your cursory examination 
to induce you to disMieve that? — No; nothing. 

Was that inspection sufficient of itself to jenablo you to judge? 

— No. 

And therefore your belief rested more upon the assumption 
of what you had been told was the case, than on anything you 
had yourself observed? — ^Yes. 

Assuming it to be true, how long would you think madame 
must have been exposed to the gas escape before sho became 
insensible? — ^l.^he whole previous night. There must also have 
been a very considerable escape. I have no doubt that, sup- 
posing madame had been discovered in that state about seven 
.o’clock, and the door was about a foot open, the escape would 
have been felt in other parts of the house, if it was sufficient 
to occasion her state. It is utterly impossible that, if the escape 
had been sufficient in volume and duration to cause her state 
at seven o’clock, the servant could have gone up the stair and 
into the bedroom without detecting it. 

By the Court — In the ordinary case of a man going to sleep 
and leaving an ordinary burner by mistake so that the gas 
would escape^ his sleep would be deepened before three-quarters 
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Df . Henry D. of an hour or an hour elapsed. That state would increase as 
Littlejohn escape increased, and, I think, insensibility would be produced 
if it went on, certainly at the end of an hour and a half. 
Kecoveries are recorded, but such cases are usually fatal. 

When you say that the poison was taken in an orange, do 
you Aissume that the opium was mixed wdth orange, or from 
what do you come to that conclusion? — Simply from their 
proximity. 

Would that result have happened if they had been taken 
merely contemporaneously? — I think so. 

The admixture, then, is not necessaiy to produce the result 
you speak of ] — ^No. In regard to the influence of vomiting 
on the action of the narcotic, we find that anything that 
produces nausea adds to the power of absorption of what 
remains. A person who had taken a good dose of opium would 
not become conscious, immediately or soon, that there was 
something wrong, and, in all probability, not at all, so gentle 
are its advances. Insensibility w'ould come on before the patient 
was conscious that there was something wrong. 

C. Arthur Charles ARrauR. 

By the Solicitor-General — I am a chemist's assistant in the 
employment of Rol>ertson Co., 35 George Street. The 
accused was pretty frequently in our shop, and bought drugs 
of different kinds from us. On 25th November last, he bought 
a drachm of extract of opium, and some of Belloc’s charcoal. 
It was on a Sunday. The small box and label I gave him were 
similar to those now shown to me. [Being further shown a 
box containing opium, witness said] — ^This is opium, but some- 
what drier than ours. This is dated 23rd December, 1872 ; 
and Robertson & Co.’s lxK>ks show that M. Chantrelle bought the 
same extract of opium on that day. He lias also bought 
chloral and other medicines at our shop. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson — He had an account with 
us, and came pretty frequently to the shop making purchases. 

I charged him the rate for professional men, and not the ordinary 
rate. I did so, because I was led to understand that he was 
connected with medicine. 

Was that in the sense of l)eing skilled in it and practising it ? , 
—Yes. 

His purchases were not the ordinary things bought by people 
who were not professional men? — No. 

By the Solicitor-General — Did you ever sell any extract of 
opium to any one except him? — Not that I am aware of. 

Peter Purvbs, apprentice chemist with Robertson & Co., 
corroborated the previous witness as to the purchase of opium 
by the accused on 25th November last. ' 
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Geobob Harrison. G. Harrison 

By the Lord Advocate — I am a medical student, and reside 
with Dr. Carmichael. I went to M. Chantrelle's house on 
Wednesday, 2nd January, at the request of Dr. Carmichael, 
about 10.15 a.m. Dr. Carmichael told me before I went that 
it was a case of coal-gas poisoning. The door was opened 
by the servant, and I was taken upstairs to the upper landing 
and into the front bedroom. I there found Chantrelle and 
his wife. I had never seen him before. She was uncon- 
scious, and lying in bed on her back. Chantrelle was sitting 
on the bed holding her by the wrists. He was not very 
excited. 

How would you describe him? — I cannot particularise him. 

Was he anxious, or calm, or cool? — ^He was calm and cool. 

Had he been drinking? — ^Yes, he had. 

Mr. Tratner — ^What is the materiality of whether he was 
drunk or sober? 

The Lord Advocate — We shall judge of that by and by ; it 
is not for you. 

Mr. Tratner — It is quite a fair question. 

The Lord Advocate — You can object if you like. 

Mr. Tratner (to witness) — Did you say he was sober? — Yes, 
but he had been drinking — by which I mean that he had drink 
upon him. 

Examination continued — I remained in the house about half 
an hour. 1 was trying to get up artificial respiration, and 
M. Chantrelle relieved me by turns. He did not remain in 
the room all the time. I believe he went out more than once. 

I saw a tumbler on the mantelpiece. There was some yellow 
liquid in it. He offered me some brandy, but I did not take 
it. I did not smell gas on entering the house, but I did when 
I got to the upper landing. The door of the front bedroom 
was shut when I went up. 

Did you smell gas after you went into the front bedroom? — 

Not much. I believe, but I am not quite certain, that the 
accused went out of the room shortly after I went into it. 

When he returned he may have mentioned that there was an 
escape of gas, but I do not particularly remember. He said 
.something to the effect that the gas had been on for a minute 
or so. He asked me to go and smell it. I went with him, 
much against my will, and after refusing once or twice, he took 
me into the back bedroom. I smelt the gas there very strongly. 

I cannot say if the window was open or not. I did not remain 
in that room half a minute. I have some recollection of his 
saying that he could not find out where the escape was, but 
I am not sure. Madame remained insensible all the time I was 
there. Her breathing came in a kind of gasp — ^about five or 
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six at a time — about every three minutes, accompanied with 
a sound like a moan. I had not before seen any case of 
coal-gas or narcotic poisoning. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson — What did you suppose 
Chantrelle was doing when you first entered the front room? — 
I had been previously told that he was left getting up artificial 
respiration, and I supposed he was doing so. There was 
nothing in his position at the bed inconsistent with his doing 
that. 

John Francis Grayling. 

By the Lord Advocate — I am a medical student, and reside 
with Dr. Carmichael. I accompanied Dr. Carmichael to 
Chantrelle’s house about half -past ten on 2nd January. It 
was intended that I should keep up artificial respiration in 
Madame Chantrelle. I remained there till shortly after twelve. 
I was chiefly employed all that time in inducing artificial 
respiration. The lady was insensible all the time. The eyes 
were sunk, and the lower jaw a little dropped, and the 
face was pale. The accused assisted me when I was tired. 
He went in and out of the room. On going up the stair I 
smelt gas. The Gas Company's men came when I was tliere, 
and were examining the house. I had been told by Dr. 
Carmichael that it was a case of gas poisoning. I had 
never seen a case of the kind before. The piijuls of the eyes 
were a little more contracted than I should have expected. I 
said nothing to the accused about the gas, but he said it was 
a bad job, or a bad thing ; but it was what nobody could be 
accused of — the breaking of a gas pipe. 

By the Court — He meant that nobody could be blamed for it. 

Douglas Maclagan, M.D. 

By the Lord Advocate — I am Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence in the University of Edinburgh. I have made a 
special study of toxicology as a branch of medical jurisprudence. 
I had no knowledge of Madame Chantrelle, or of the accused, 
before 2nd January, 1878. On that day, when I was leaving 
the Royal Infirmary, I was asked if I would take into my ward 
a case of coal-gas poisoning. I was asked by Dr. Murdoch 
Brown, medical tutor. This was a few minutes before one 
o'clock, and he gave me to understand that the patient was to 
be sent. I returned to the Infirmary about a quarter before 
two, and then I found Madame Chantrelle occupying a bed in 
my ward. My assistants were practising artificial respiration. 
She was lying totally insensible, with the muscles relaxed, the 
eyelids closed, and the pupils of the eyes somewhat contracted. 
She was incapable of being roused ; ♦ the respiration was 
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interrupted, and the heart’s action was scarcely discernible. Dr. Douglas 
The pulse of the wrist was not to be felt. The pupils of the Maclagan 
eyes were insensible to light, and the heart’s action was so feeble 
that I had to use my stethoscope in order to hear whether it 
beat or not. It was intermittent. 

Did these symptoms suggest to you gas poisoning? — 

The case having been reported to me as a case of gas poisoning, 
the first thing I did was to apply my mouth closely to the 
mouth of the patient, and then my nose. I next threw back 
her dress and applied my nose closely to the skin of the chest 
to see if I could perceive the smell of gas. I could perceive 
none. 

And what conclusions did you draw from the symptoms you 
observed? — From the absence of smell and the symptoms I have 
mentioned I came to the conclusion that it was not a case of 
gas poisoning; and I said so to the gentlemen beside me. 

.. You have had experience of gas poisoning cases? — I have seen 
two cases. I saw the case reported by Dr. William Taylor, 
and referred to by a great number of medical writers. 

Did any course suggest itself to you? — I said to the gentlemen 
about me, as nearly as I can remember, I don’t think this is 
a case of gas poisoning ; it appears to be a case of narcotic 
poisoning — possibly opium or morphia, as I cannot smell any 
laudanum.” That was my diagnosis of the case. I remained 
with the patient for about an hour, and continued artificial 
respiration, applied the interrupted current of the galvanic 
battery, and gave an enema of brandy. On my return to 
the Infirmary at four o’clock I found that the patient was dead. 

Did you see the accused in the Infirmary ? — Yes ; he came 
into the ward while I was pursuing the treatment. He came 
•to the bedside, and asked me what I thought was the matter 
with his wife. So far as I remember, I said I thought it was 
a case of poisoning. Then he remarked to me, “ But you 
know we have had an escape of gas.” That was the whole 
conversation I had with him. 

Had you said anything connected with the idea of poisoning 
by gas? — I cannot remember whether I said it was a case of 
opium poisoning or not; I did not want to talk to him. Of 
course I was more occupied with the deceased than with M. 
Chantrelle. On the following day, by instructions from the 
authorities, I conducted a 'post-mortem examination of Madame 
Chantrelle’s body along with Dr. Littlejohn. The report No, 

6 of the inventory of productions for the Crown is a true report. 

The result of it is, that all the organs of the body were found 
to be perfectly healthy. The post-mortem examination con- 
firmed me in the view that it was a case of poisoning by morphia 
or opium. It precluded the idea of mineral poison — there 
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Dr. Douglas was not the slightest appearance about her to indicate mineral 
Maelagan poison. 

Did it tend to make you less sceptical about its being a case 
of gas poisoning ? — No ; at the post-mortem examination I saw 
no appearances to indicate gas poisoning. 

What appearance would you have expected had death ensued 
from gas poisoning? — W© might liave detected a smell of gas in 
the blood, in the organs of the body, particularly in the brain, 
and probably some redness of the tissue of the lungs. There 
might have been redness of the blood also. I was present at 
the exhumation of the deceased, and at the examination which 
followed. The result is given in a report in the hands of the 
Crown, which also contains the result of the chemical analysis 
of certain articles removed from the body on the occasion of 
the fii’st post-mortem examination. The report I now identify, 
and it is a true one. I also examined a collection of drugs kept 
in a press in the class-room of Chantrelle’s house. On that 
occasion I found a small box containing a little dry extract 
of opium. [Shown box, identifies same.] 1 also found a bottle 
containing a thick fluid extract of opium ; but no more than 
I have mentioned of the solid extract. A thorough search of 
the house was made on two occasions. [Shown small pill lx)x.] 
I did not find any such box as that. I found no solid extract of 
opium in a state of what druggists call pillular consistency.” 

Assuming it to be the case that the deceased died from a 
fatal dose of opium, or extract of opium, is it at all remarkable 
that you should not have discovered traces of it in your examina- 
tion of the body / — ^On the contrary, it is a very rare thing to 
discover chemically traces of opium at all in the body. It is, 

I believe, from the length of the fatal illness in opium poisoning 
that wo do not find it. Some of the other vegetable poisons 
that we find kill more rapidly. 

I suppose the poison is absorbed into the system? — ^Every 
poison is absorbed into the system ; but this one disappears in 
the system. 

You cannot follow it by any known chwnical test? — It is 
occasionally found, I found in one case, about a month ago, 
slight traces of meconio acid. If the patient lived for nine or 
twelve hours after the dose was administered, most assuredly 
that would make it more difficult to detect traces of the poison. 

If nausea or vomiting took place in the course of the death- 
illness, would that tend to the absorption of what remained of 
the poison by stimulating the stomach to activity? — ^If the 
stomach was empty, flie poison would be absorbed more rapidly. 
The action of all poisons is retarded by the presence of a large 
quantity of food in the stomach. The extract of opium found 
in the stain on the nightdress satisfactorily accounted, in my 
opinion, for the symptoms observed during the tinote the deceased 
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was in life, and also for the appearance the body presented at Dp. Douglas 
the poBt-mortem examination. Maclagan 

What do you regard as a sufficient dose of opium ? — ^We must 
answer that by a reference to the minimum dose that has been 
known to kill ; and that, I believe, is about four grains. Four 
grains of common opium would probably be sufficient to kill. 

What does that mean when translate into extract? — So far 
as one can judge, the extract of opium is twice the strength 
of ordinary opium. It would be highly unsafe for any one to 
take two grains of extract — it might be fatal. I should think 
it very likely that three grains of the extract would prove 
fatal. It is true, with regard to all poisons, that a great deal 
depends on the constitution and habits of the person who takes 
them. A man in the habit of taking opium in any of its 
forms would certainly require a larger dose to kill him. 

What is the general duration of illness when a sufficient dose 
of opium has been given? — Generally speaking, from six to 
twelve hours. I look upon nine or ten hours as about the 
average. 

Is that calculation based upon cases where nature was left 
to aid herself, or on cases where nature was aided by medical 
skill? — The great proportion were cases that had not been 
treated early enough to be successful. Where artificial respirar- 
tion and such treatment was employed, it of course helped to 
prolong life. 

I suppose life continues a good deal longer than twelve hours? 

— Certainly. 

Assuming that Madame Chantrelle had been poisoned with 
gas, and was found in a comatose state at seven o^clock on the 
morning of 2nd January, how long would you expect the escape 
of gas to have been going on? — ^That depends on the quantity 
of gas that was coming out of the orifice ; and the size of the 
room has to be taken into consideration. 

Would the smell permeate the house before the gas could have 
taken effect upon the patient ? — I should certainly have expected 
so. I think there cannot be a doubt about that. I think it may 
be taken as certain that the smell would be perceptible in the rest 
of the house before the patient would be reduced to an 
absolutely comatose condition. In the case of an ordinary 
escape of gas, before it proved fatal, the patient must have 
been exposed to it for a considerable time. Something also 
depends on the quality of the gas. There is very little doubt 
that the deadly constituent in ordinary household gas is carbonic 
oxide ; and the rapidity of the effect with which gas acts would, 
of course, depend very much upon the percentage of carbonic 
oxide which it contains. A gas highly charged with carbonic 
oxide would operate more rapidly and effectually than one whidi 
was not. 
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Dr.Doufirlas Cross-examined by Mr. Tratijek — If you have a patient in a 
Maelagan room subjected to the accidental admission of a large quantity 
of gas, does it not gradually stupefy him without wakening him ? 
— That appears to be the general result. 

So that gas coming into his room just makes his slumbers 
more profound, and if it is sufficiently charged with noxious 
qualities, it kills him before he knows anything about it? — 
Yes. He would not come out of the comatose state unaided 
before a fatal result ensued. 

The Ijord Advocate has put the case of this room of Madame 
Chantrelle being suffused with gas while she was in bed. Is it 
possible that there oo\ild have b^ii a sufficient escape of gas from 
a quarter-inch pipe to reduce her to a state of coma before 
anybody else in the house perceived the smell, occupying, as 
they did, different rooms? — ^It is possible. The gas might not 
have wakened them. If they had been wakened, they doubtless 
would have perceived the smell of gas. If the door of Madame 
Chantrelle’s room was closed, and not oi>en, then the gas would 
have taken a longer time to penetrate the house. 

Taking it that the door was open, you think that the lady 
in the room might have been reduced to a comatose state 
before anybody knew tliere was an escape of gas at all? — 
should think so. In the examination of the body we used no 
chemical tests except those mentioned for morphia and chloral 
in the report read by Dr. Littlejohn. There is a very important 
test mentioned there — that there was no bitterness. 

That is not a chemical test? — It is a physiological test of a 
most important character. I thought the appearance upon 
the bolster, siheet, and chemise looked like vomit. There was 
no chemical test ajJplied to ascertain whether it came from the 
stomach or not. If we had got the liquid itself, wo might have 
come to a conclusion on that point. 

Suppose you had not the liquid, but the stain on the bed- 
clothes, could you liave tested it so as to bring you up to a 
certainty? — ^I might have proved traces of hydrochloric acid. 
I think I could have ascertained if it had been in the stomach. 
I did not do that. 

If that brown matter which you took to have been opium was 
ejected from the stomach, it must have gone into the stomach 
in a solid form? — ^I should think so. 

If you administered opium in such a solid form as the extract, 
is there any greater probability of detecting traces of it in the 
bbdy than when administered in the more common form of 
laudanum? — I suppose so. 

You had the b^y exhumed, and there was no trace of poison 
in the body? — ^There was no trace in the body of any action of 
mineral or vegetable poison. I mean from analysis. 
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Is it not usual, when a patient lias been found suffering from Dp. Douirlat 
narcotism, and is assisted by such methods as doctors know M*®*®-**® 
how to use, and escapes the results of the narcotism for some- 
thing like twelve hours, that the chances are that the patient 
will recover — If the patient does not die, the longer life is 
prolonged the better hope there is of a complete reooveiy. 

Is it not according to your experience, and according to 
medical dicta, that if a patient suffers from a serious dose 
of narcotic poison, and is kept alive by medical action for a 
period of twelve hours after the administration of the poison, 
the probability is that the patient will not succumb 1 — Yes ; the 
probability is that the patient may be saved. 

In this case, if you assume that poison was given to or taken 
by Madame Chantrelle on the evening of New Year’s Day, it is 
contraiy to that expectation that, although she lived next day 
till four, she then died? — ^Yes. 

. Had you any hopes that any efforts of yours would restore 
consciousness? — That question was put to me before, and my 
answer was, I can’t say there is no hope as long as there is a 
beat of the heart ” ; but I had little expectation. I did trace 
about two montlis ago meconic acid in the stomach of a person 
who suffered from opium poisoning. That would be some 
days after the death. There was a large stock of drugs in M. 
Chantrelle’s house. 

How is the extract of opium made? — I should suppose it 
had been made by dissolving opium in some solution, but 
whether water or alcohol I cannot say. I cannot say if the 
extract has been made from the ordinary opium of commerce, 
because I don’t know that I examined it microscopically to see 
if there were traces of vegetable fibre in it. 

. May I Stay it is more likely to have been made by the reduc- 
tion of the extract of opium by water or alcohol rather than 
from the ordinary opium of commerce? — No one can dis- 
tinguish it, because you must filter it before you could make 
such an extract, and that keeps back all the roiigli parts. 

In gas poison you say you would expect to find a smell in 
the body and breath. Now, assuming that the patient was in 
pure air for some hours before you saw her, would you expect 
to find an odour?-— If the blood had been thoroughly saturated 
I^'vv'ould expect to find it. 

Would it not evaporate? — ^Certainly. Even in cases where 
it proves fatal, the smell may die away. It depends upon 
how long the patient was in the impure air, and how much of 
the blood was saturated. In Casper’s case, which I mentioned, 
where the microscopical appearances of gas were not detected, 

I don’t think it is mentioned whether the smell was detected. 

Madame Chantrelle’s face was very pallid, placid, and pale, 
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Dr. Doufflaf with no appearance of suffering. By the time I saw her my 

Maelagan assistants had, I think, opened her mouth so as to draw out 
the tongue. There was no appearance of drooping or relaxation 
of the jaw. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate — The muscles supporting 
the jaw were in a flaccid state. Sometimes irritant poisons 
leave traces of their action upon the tissues of the body, and 
sometimes they don't. 

By the Court — Narcotic poisons don't do so. A little- 
irritation of the stomach has been seen from laudanum, but 
I think that is accounted for by the spirit which laudanum 
contains. 

By the Lord Advocate — ^If the door of the rooni had been 
open, do you think a person sleeping in the closet next the 
front bedroom, if Madame Chantrelle was in a comatose state, 
could have come out of that room, gone downstairs, and then 
come up again to her mistress’s bedroom without perceiving 
the smell of gas (I am supposing such an escape as to reduce her ' 
mistress to a state of coma) ? — No ; I was assuming that they 
were all in their beds asleep. 

A JuRTicAN — The jury would like to know what was done with 
the orange pulp which came out of Madame Chantrelle's mouth. 

Dr. James Dr. Carmichael, recalled — It w'as an extremely small portion. 

Carmichael Immediately after she was taken into the front room, and 
during the time I was conducting the respirations, I put my 
finger into the mouth, and, taking out the piece of pulp, rubbed 
it on the bed-clothes. 

By the Juryman — How large was it? — I should suppose about 
a quarter of an inch long and about two or three lines broad. 

I never saw it after I wiped it off the bed-clothes. 

W. Burley William Burley. 

By Mr. Muirhbad — am managing chemist to Mr. John 
Mackay, 119 George Street. I have been in the habit of 
supplying drugs to M. Chantrelle. I have made an extract from 
our books of the poisons supplied to him. On 5th April, 1873, 

I supplied him with the extract of opium to be divided into 
pills, and on 13th June there is another entry of extract of 
opium to be made up as pills. [Shown production (Labid) 
No. 24.] This is a bottle of extract of opium, and the bottle 
be%rs our label. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Traynbr — It is impossible that what 
is in that bottle could have been the substance sold at the 
different times mentioned. As to that bottle, although it 
bears our label, I cannot tell when it was supplied, or what wasr. 
supplied in it. 
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Alexander Crum Brown. a. Crum 

Brown 

By Mr. Muirhead — I am Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh. On 22nd January last, in conjunc- 
tion with Professor T. K. Fraser, 1 received certain jars and 
bottles from Professor Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn, with 
instructions to analyse their contents. At the same time I 
received certain articles of bed linen and wearing apparel, which 
I also analysed. [Shown report of chemical analysis, dated 
4th March, 1878, by Professors Crum Brown and Fraser, 
witness acknowledged same to be a true report, and read it.] 

(A copy of the report is given in the Appendix.) The general 
result of the report is that we did not discover either irritant 
or narcotic^ poison in the fluid prepared from the stomach and 
intestines. 

Is it by any means an unusual thing that vegetable poisons, 
or traces of them, should entirely disappear from the stomach 
and the viscera six or eight or ten hours after administration ? — 

I only know from my reading ; I cannot speak on that matter 
from personal observation. I found in the fluid prepared from 
the contents of the stomach by Dr. Littlejohn and Dr. 
Maclagan traces of orange, as also upon the body linen. I 
submitted the traces of orange to microscopical examination, 
and detected parts of the solid tissue of the orange — both the 
small cellular bags in which the juice of the orange is de- 
posited, and also portions of the white internal skin. The 
conclusion we drew was that the pulp had been swallowed. 

The stains 'which we observed upon the nightgown and the 
sheet were of two sorts — one a yellowish matter and the other 
a dark resinous matter. They appeared to result, most 
.probably, from vomiting. 

Did it appear to you that both the dark and the yellowish matter 
had been vomited? — As to the dark matter, I do not know any- 
thing except its occurrence along with the other that would 
lead to that view. There was a difference in the two stains. 

In the case of the sheet, the stain that can be proved to consist 
of orange matter had also upon it a brown stain, so that they 
were together. In the case of the nightdress, the dark stain 
was completely separate from the nearest portion of the orange. 

Y7 e' did not detect any orange matter in the dark stain on the 
nightdress. 

Did you make any experiments with a view to satisfying 
yourselves whether, if opium had been put separately upon 
such a yellowy-orange stain, the appearance would have been 
the same as on the sheet? — The only experiments that we tried 
were to put various preparations of opium upon a clean sheet 
in order to see whether the appearances were similar to those 
in this case. * 
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A. Crum Were they the same? — None of the liquid preparations of 
Brown opium gave anything like the dark resinous stain. 

Did you come to any conclusion as to the form in which 
the opium might have been administered? — I concluded it might 
have been administered in some solid or semi-solid form. I 
made an analysis of the ordinary Edinburgh gas. The most 
poisonous constituent in it is carbonic oxide. The quantity 
of carbonic oxide varies in different gases. I ascertained that 
the quantity in the Edinburgh gas analysed l)y me vras five and 
a half volumes to every Hundred voluiTies of the gas, or 5i per 
cent, of carbonic oxide. That indicated the unusual purity 
of the gas ; at least, I know from reading that there is often 
a higher percentage in various gases throughout the country. 
Gas diffuses very soon. 

If gas was escaping in considerable quantities in an apart- 
ment, the door of which was open, would it be long before it 
would diffuse itself to the passage and the remainder of the 
house and then outside? — Certainly a very short time. 

Supposing you have gas escaping at the usual pressure from 
a quarter-inch pipe into an apartment with the cubic capacity 
of between 1300 and 1400 feet, the door of which was open to 
the extent of a foot, how long do you think the gas could 
escape in that apartment before it became generally diffused? 

Mr. Traynku — Has Professor Crum Browm any better opinion 
on that than the juiy? That, is a matter that does not fall 
within the Chair of Chemistry. 

The Court — That is a matter which any one can judge of. 

Witness — Unless I had the exact measurements and circum- 
stances in which the gas was ef^caping, I could not voiy easily 
calculate the time it would take before a given quantity would 
diffuse to a given distance. I can only give a judgment such, as 
any one could give. It would be only a few minutes. 

Cross-examin^ by Mr. Tratnbb — And that opinion is only 
such as an intelligent individual could give, and not one given 
as Professor of Chemistry? — Certainly. I have not the data. 
In no part of the body of Madame Chantrelle, or in the fluid 
prepar^ from its parts, did I find a trace of poison. The traces 
of poison found were in the two brown stains — one on the sheet 
and the other on the bedgown. There was no trace of poison 
in any other stains. The brown stain in the sheet given me 
to analyse was cut from a large piece cut out of the sheet. It 
was not inconsistent with what I saw that the brown and yellow- 
stains on the sheet were quite distinct, although that was not 
what occurred to me. We applied what is known as the Fehling 
test to the orange stain, and discovered sugar. We did not 
apply any test to the yellow stain to try to discover whether 
it had been subject to the juices of the stomach. 

If you had got a suspect^ substance which was taken out of 
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a stomach, the first question put to you would be whether that A. Crum 
substance had come from the stomach or not^ — In certain 
particular cases it would be done, but I do not think generally. 

I cannot say, positively or negatively, whether the yellow 
substance was vomited. Witness then described the chemical 
processes performed in the various analyses ; and he then went 
on to say that he had examined the blood spectroscopically, 
microscopically, and chemically. He did not know, but should 
consider that the composition of Edinburgh gas did not vary 
^much. Five and a half per cent, of carbonic oxide was not a 
safe thing to inhale, but the effect depended on how long it 
was inhaled. He had found as high as 12 or 14 per cent, of 
carbonic oixide in gases supplied to other towns. 

Thomas Richard Frasxr, M.D. Dr. Thomas r. 

Fraser 

, By the Solicitor-General — I am Professor of Materia Medica 
in the University of Edinburgh. I have known cases of opium 
poisoning. The chances are that the traces of such poisoning 
will not be discovered after death, and I should say that the 
likelihood of such discovery would be diminished in cases where 
there was a duration of suffering after remedial measures had 
been adopted. As to gas {)oisoning, I should be inclined to 
think that in any case where a patient had inhaled a quantity 
of gas sufficient to cause death, the smell would continue to be 
emitted from the organs of the body for several hours. I have 
seen fost-mortem examinations in cases of death from gas 
poisoning. The chief effect observable in such cases is that 
the blood assumes a bright hue. It is chiefly the blood in 
the brain which assumes the bright colour. In the case of a 
person suffering from gas poisoning, there is no marked effect 
produced on the eye during life, beyond a dilatation of the 
pupil. 

By the Court — In the case of the deceased, the urine, in 
itself, did not present any indications of poisoning by opium. 

David Gordon, M.D., George Square. Dp. D. Ck>rdoa 

By the Lord Advocate — I know the Dyer family very well. 

The late Madame Chantrelle was a member of the family. I 
knew her from her childhood, and she was a healthy person 
so far as I knew her. I attended her during two of her con- 
finements — in 1870 and 1876. She made a very good recovery 
on both occasions, I saw her several times in the year 1876 
as a medical man. The last visit I paid her in that year was 
on 20th November in her own house. I saw nothing during 
the course of these visits to induce me to alter my opinion 
that she wa» a heathy person. Her disposition was cheerful. 

She was fond of her children. On 2nd January last, I was 
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Dp. D. Gopdon asked by her mother and Miss Dyer to accompany them to 
Chantrelle’s house. I did so, not as a medical attendant^ but 
as a friend. It was between eleven and twelve o’clock when 
we got there. The door was opened by the servant, I think. 
We went into the back bedroom on the upper floor. M. Chan- 
trelle took us up. He said she had been poisoned by an escape 
of gas in her bedroom, and that the escape had taken place 
during the night. He told us that as he went upstairs, and 
in the back bedroom. There was no smell of gas in the room 
at that time. He said he could not explain how the escape t 
had taken place, and that several workmen had been there 
that morning endeavouring to discover it, but had failed. 
We did not remain long in the back bedroom, but .went into 
the front bedroom, where I found Madame Chantrelle lying on 
her back upon the bed, and an assistant of Dr. Carmichael 
endeavouring to restore respiration. Her complexion was rather 
pale, and she was perfectly unconscious. Her breathing was' 
exceedingly slow and imperfect, and was accompanied by a very 
slight and very irregular moaning sound. The breath came 
at long intervals ; there were several respirations at once with 
a moaning sound, and then it stopped altogether for some time. 

I observed no smell of gas about her person, or in her breath. 

I made no special examination, but I was beside the bed, and 
close to her person, and helped to perform artificial respiration 
from eleven to one o’clock, when she was removed to the Royal 
Infirmary. It did not occur to me, as a medical man, that 
her state at that time was due to gas poisoning. I looked 
upon it as a case of narcotic poisoning. I have seen several 
oases of narcotic poii^ning. Her eyelids were closed. I found 
the eye perfectly insensitive to light, and the pupils wore natural, 
or nearly so. 

When you say nearly so, do you mean contracted or dilated?-^ 
They were natural. I have not seen a case of narcotic poisoning 
where contraction occurred. I am aware, as a medical man, 
that it does sometimes occur. That may arise from a variety 
of causes, I did not examine the bed in the back bedroom, 
and did not observe any marks upon Madame Chantrelle’s person. 
She was lying upon her back during all the time I was there, 
and her muscular system was perfectly relaxed. I sent wcffd 
to the Royal Infirmary that she would be removed there, and 
then I left the house. I was present when she died in the 
Infirmary about four o’clock. I did not take a hopeful view 
of the case when I saw her that forenoon. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson — ^The pulse could not be felt 
at the wrist when I saw her. It was so low as to be scarcely 
perceptible. In opium poisoning there is usually a stronger, 
pulse. I have never personally seen a case of coal-g^xs poisoning. 
The window in the hack bedroom was shut when I went in. 
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Ke-examined — I have seen eight or ten cases oi opium Dr. D, Gordon 
. poisoning. 

In speaking of the pulse in these cases, are you referring to 
the commenoement of the poisoning or to an advanced stage of 
the coma? — In every case I have been in the habit of feeing 
the pulse in the earlier stages. 

The condition of her pulse depends exactly, does it not, then, 

■bn the stage at which Madame Chantrelle had arrived, and when 
fee poison had been taken? — Yes; the circulation had failed 
it the time when I saw her. 

In the cases that you saw, the pulse was stronger at first, 
hut I suppose it failed altogether at the later stages? — ^Yes; 
that is the «sual way. 

Robert Bruce Johnston, W.S., Procurator-fiscal for the city R.B.JohBstcm 
of Edinburgh, identified a number of documents consisting of 
letters, a policy of insurance, a bank-book, etc. These had 
been brought to him by Constable Frew in a tin box from M. 

Chantrelle’s house. 


William Robert Reid. w. r. Reid 

By Mr. Muirhead — I am an upholsterer in George Street. I 
know M. Chantrelle. He attended my family as modical adviser 
for a go(^ many years. I know his handwriting. I cannot 
say positively that the handwriting now shown me is that of 
M, Chantrelle. The signature is not the same as I have been 
accustomed to see him write. [Shown letters No. 103 and No. 

106 of inventory.] These are in his handwriting. [Shown a 
pass-book, No. 43 of inventory.] That is a pass book in which is 
an account between my family and M. Chanirolle for medicines 
supplied by him to us. 

Gross-exa.mined by Mr. Robertson — ^M. Chantrelle prescribed 
for our family, and we got the medicines from him also. I 
believe we got benefit from them. M. Chantrelle prescribed 
for my father and brother as well as myself. In October last, 

M. Chantrelle spoke to me about insuring my life against 
accidents. I did effect such an insurance through him. It 
was for £1000. 

Re-examined by Mr. Muirhead — ^I am manager for Messrs. 

Morion & Co., George Street. M. Chantrelle is due them an 
a^jcount for furnishings amounting to £69 Ss. With the excep- 
tion of £1 or £2 of a balance, all the medicines supplied by 
M. Chantrelle to my family have been paid. 

Albert Butter. a. Butter 

_^^y Mr. Muirhead — am manager of the Union Bank of 
Scotland. The six letters (Nos. 101 to 106 inclusive) now 
shown to me I identify as correspondence which passed between 
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A, Butter the bank and M. Chantrelle with reference to a bill for ^32 16s. 
which had not been taken up. A portion of the bill has been 
paid, but a portion still remains unpaid. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Traynbr — The acceptance was for 
£32 16s. The drawers were Jockel & Son, butchers, who 
were now bankrupt, and the acceptor M. Chantrelle, wdio had 
not been able to retire it. That is the whole transaction. 

James Norwbll, secretary of the Union Bank, corroborated 
the evidence of the previous witness. I 

It being now six o’clock, the; Court adjourned till nex*" 
morning at 10.30. The jury were conveyed to the North 
British Hotel, where they were lodged for the night. The 
prisoner was removed in a cab to the Calton Jail in* the custody 
of a police sergeant and constable. 
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Third Day—Thursday, 9th May, 1878. 

Tho Court met at 10.30 o’clock. 

William Lindsay Wood. W.L. Wood 

By Mr. Muirhbad — I am accountant in the George Street 
branch of the Bank of Scotland. M. Chantrelle kept an 
account with that branch. The pass-book now shown me is 
his, and the first entry is dated 10th March, 1874, when £95 
was paid in to his credit. The last date is 2nd February, 1877, 
when a cheque for £1 58. was paid, leaving a balance of 
17s. lid. The average balance at M. Chantrelle’s credit between 
1874 and 1877 was about £30, but it gradually decreased. 

The Lord Advocate intimated that Richard Parnell, manager 
of the Westminster Deposit Bank, London, had sent a certificate 
on soul and conscience that he was unable to leave London on 
account of congestion of the liver. 

Gborqb Todd Chibne. G.T,Chl©ne 

By the Solicitor-General — I am a chartered accountant in 
Edinburgh, and I am manager of the Accidental Assurance 
Association of Scotland. On 18th October last, I find policies 
were issued by my office. Nos. 454, 466, and 467, being 
respectively in favour of Mary Byrne, Elizabeth Cullen Chan- 
trelle, and Eugene Marie Chantrelle. Mary Byrne’s was for 
£100, and an allowance of 15a. a week during disablement. 

The pile in favour of Madame Chantrelle was for £1000 against 
accidental death alone. The one in favour of the prisoner 
was in the same terms as that of his wife. The forms of 
proposal and the policies now shown to me I identify as applying 
to the persons I have referred to. 

Have you any other policies taken out in name of females? — 

None ; it was the first and only application of the kind. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson — My company has been in 
operation since January of last year. 
y Re-examined — We have issued 800 policies. 

John Scott Tait. John S. Talt 

the Solicitor-General — I am an insurance clerk in the 
employment 0 € the previous witness, Mr. Chiene. I was called 
upon by the prisoner in the beginning of October last, when 
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John S, Tait he asked a proposal form for the purpose of eliciting information 
as to insurance. He asked if we were in the habit of insuring 
women. I said no ; we had not a case like that in the books, 
but that if he sent in a proposal we would bring it before the 
directors. He called again on the 13th, and lodged the pro- 
posal, and at the same time wished to pay the premiums. . I 
said I had no authority to accept the premiums before the 
policies were brought before the Board. When the Board hadi 
passed the policies I sent up a clerk for payment of thJ 
premiums. M. Chantrelle was out that day, but he called ai 
our office on 22nd October, which is the date of the payment ■ 
recorded in my cash-book. He received the policies in exchange 
for the T)remiums. On one of the occasions on which he called 
— probably the first — he spoke of an accident having happened 
to him. He s*aid that a friend had called at his house and 
brought a loaded pistol with him, which he laid down on the 
table, and that one of the children had taken it up. M. 
Chantrelle rushed forward to take the pistol out of the child^s 
hand, when it went off, and the bullet lodged in his hand. He 
showed me the mark. 

William Bell William Bell Macwhinnib. 

llaewhinnie 

By the Lord Advocate — I was lately resident manager ir 
Scotland for the Star Accidental Assurance Company. I. 
advertised in September of last year for agents for the Star 
Company, and I received an application in writing from the 
accused, and forwarded to him a form of application for agency. 
That application was despatched to London, and I afterwards 
sent him his appointment as agent, on receiving it from the 
head office, along with proposal forms. Prior to this I had, 
had no communication personally with the accused. A day or 
two after he got the agency, in the beginning of October, he 
called on me with a proposal from a Mr. Reid for a policy '^f 
£1000, and he got an interim receipt for the premiuiii. He 
called again within a few hours with the premium, and then 
I settled with him for his commission. On that second occasion 
we had a conversation regarding what constituted an accident 
under an accidental insurance policy. He brought up the 
accident he had met with some short time previously. He 
said he never thought he would meet with an accident, but that 
that had done away with this belief. He explained that the 
accident arose from a pistol in the hands of his boy, which hurt 
himself and his boy. He mentioned a case that had happened - 
some time before to a friend of his with whom he had been 
supping in the Albert Hotel. His friend had partaken of a 
Welsh rarebit, had gone home, and was found dead in beiir 
next morning. He mentioned that to bring out whether that 
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constituted an accident under an accidental insurance policy, William Bell 
and he asked my opinion on the point. He brought forward Macwhinnie 
one or two other cases. Supposing, he said, a person were 
going out to have a swim, say, at Portobello, and took cramp 
l^Rnd died, would that be an accident? Another case was, if a 
man were going along the street and dropped down dead in a 
fit,^^ould that constitute an accident? 

U Did he say anything about what caused the death of his friend 
lo had been eating the Welsh rarebit? — He said the doctors 
did not seem to know very well what he died of ,* but he asked 
,lf that would be covered by a policy. I said, “No; certainly 
"'not.’^ 

Did you explain to him why ? — ^Yes ; because there was no 
outward or visible sign — no ascertained cause of death. 

Did he mention to you the particulars of the pistol 
accident? — ^Yes ; he said his boy had taken a pistol out of 
his (accused’s) pocket, and that it had gone off by accident, 
and had hurt himself and his boy, and had it been at a different 
angle, I understood him to say, it would have shot his wife. 

He said he intended to insure himself and his wife in consequence 
of that accident. 

Are you sure he told you his wife would have been injured 
by the accident? — I understood him to say so, but I could not 

f ear. 

Did he name the amount for which he intended to insure 
himself and his wife? — £1000 each. 

Was anything said about the character of the policy he was 
to take out? — I suggested the ordinary form of policy, which is 
so much for fatal injuries and an allowance for injuries while 
the effects of injuries lasted. He evinced a desire to be covered 
-qidy against fatal injuries. The rate is cheaper for fatal injuries 
aRWSe — £1 10s. — and for both fatal and non-fatal the rate is 
double that sum. 

' prisoner say anything on that occasion about an 

overdose of medicine? — I cannot swear, but I think he did. 

Did you ask him to fill up a proposal form ? — ^Yes ; but he 
said that he thought he would delay it for a short time. I 
sent a messenger to see afterwards if he had filled up a 
propg^sal, but he effected no insurance. T got no other policy 
except Reid’s through him as an agent. 


David M'Kbnzie. d. M'Kenzle 

By the Solicitor-Gbneral — I am a constable in the Edinburgh 
Police Force. On Ist May, 1876, I went to the accused’s house, 
and cited his wife and .sei^ant as witnesses in a case against 
hi^ for assault His wife spoke to me. I saw her on 17th 
or 18th October, 1877. , I wks at the house citing M. Chantrelle 
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D.M*Kenzie to the Police Coiiit as an accused party. Madame Chantrelle 
said she was sorry I had come there on such a message. She 
told me her husband was in a room off the class-room, and I 
asked her to get him out. She knocked at the door, and he 
cried out “Who is there?” She replied that it was I, and he, 
said — “How dare you come near me? If you come near me’ 
I will shoot you.” She came Imck to me and said I would 
better not mind him just now, and she would tell him the 
message. Madame Chantrelle said she was sorry her husband 
was keeping such bad company, as it was causing her a miser- 
able life, and it was putting her very much about. She 
attributed his keeping bad company and irregular hours to' 
indulging in drink. She was veiy much afraid, she said, of 
his ill-usage when he returned home at night under fhe influence 
of drink. I don’t think M. Chantrelle could have heard in the 
room what I said to his wife at the door. In May, 1876, M. 
Chantrelle was in charge for assault and for threatening lys 
wife. Madame Chantrelle told me that her husband was very 
drunk on the Saturday night and Sunday morning, and that 
when the servant went into the room to see that the gas was 
all right, he threatened to strike her. Madame Chantrelle went 
into the room to save the servant, and he threatened to do 
the same to her if she interfered. There was nothing said on 
that occasion about shooting, but she expressed fear of violence^ 
She said she was afraid to remain in the room witliout th^' - 
servant, because her husband seemed so much excited in his 
mind. She expressed the opinion to me that it would have been 
better had they kept him in the Police Office until his case 
was settled, instead of liberating him. 

1. w. Ness Isabella Wilson Ness. ^ 

By the Solicitor-Gbnbeal — I went to the service of Madattie 
Chantrelle on 22 nd February, 1877. I was engaged by the 
month, and went for so many hours a day to attend to th'c ' 
children. After some time I was engaged to stay in tlie house 
all night. In November last, I was taken away by my parents, 
owing to fever in our family. I considered Madame Chantielle 
a very nice lady. I could see no bad behaviour with her. She 
was always very good to me. She was very quiet. While I 
was there, she slept in the back bedroom, and M. Chantrelle 
always slept in the front bedroom. Eugene slept in the crib 
. beside his mamma, while Louis slept on one side of her and 
baby on the other. M. Chantrelle ^ery seldom took his mealli? 
in the house while I was there. iTe drank a good deal of *3 
whisky; and occasionally I have see/n him take wine. Once 
or twice I have seen him the wo. se of liquor. He did xiqt 
always speak kindly to Madame Chantrelle. Oli one occasion**" 
no 
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I heard him say to her, Go to hell.” I never heard him, i. w. Ness 
except on that occasion, swear at her. This occurred at Porto- 
hello. I don^t remember whether Madame Chantrelle cried 
or not. She always was in good health while I was in the 
house. I never saw her take medicine, except on one occasion, 
wheV she took a pennyworth of salts at the time she weaned 
the Mby. Once or twice she said to me, “ I did not sleep very 
weP to-night, Bella.” I thought that meant that perhaps 
baby was restless. I occasionally slept across the bottom of 
the bed when baby was being weaned. I generally went to 
bed about eleven o’clock. M. Chantrelle was veiy seldom in 
the house at that hour. 

Did Chantrelle ever use any familiarities with you! 

Mr. Tratnbr objected to the question, and the witness was 
removed. He said that this was not an inquiry to determine 
whether the prisoner was protligate in his life or not. He 
could easily conceive of a case in which evidence of that kind 
might be adduced, — in the case of Pritchard, for example, who 
was charged with having iiad illicit intercourse with a servant 
in his house, and who promised the girl that if anything happened 
to his wife she should be Mrs. Pritchard. Evidence of this kind 
was admitted in order to show the motive that he had for 
seeking to take his wife’s life. In this case nothing of the 
kind wa« suggested as the motive for the alleged crime on the 
Tiart of the prisoner. On the contrary, so far as he (counsel) 
had been able to gather, he surmised that the motive alleged 
here was rather tho poverty of the prisoner, as shown by the 
small balance he had in his bank-book, and then by the evidence 
that he had insured her life, and had asked what the value of 
the policy would be in certain circumstances’. Now, whether 
he was profligate or not ; whether he had attempted familiarities 
with this girl or not ; or whether or not he went out of the 
house to commit improprieties which were infidelities to his 
wife, was not in the least degree the question they had to 
ascertain. To go into this would only be to embarrass a 
sufficiently heavy case with an inquiry which 'was foreign to it. 

In the case of Dr. Pritchard, Mrs. Pritchard saw the familiarities 
which went on between her husband and ihe girl, and that 
gave rise to jealousy on her part, and dissensions in respect of 
it; but it had not been attempted here to say that Madiime 
Chantrelle was acquainted with anything that had taken place 
between tho prisoner and this girl, or that it occasioned family 
dissensions, or jealousy on hr r part. 

• 1 Tjio Lord Advocate said,,Tthat he did not think the rule of 
law laid down in the Pritchard case was subject to the limitation 
which his learned friend U?d sought to attach to it. The 
ground upon wl^ich evideno^of this class was admitted was, 
be apprehended, this — 'j^iiere such a crime as murder was 
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I. W. Ness said to have been oommitted by one of two married persons, 
it was competent to inquire into the home relations subsisting 
between the two persons ; and it was quite sufficient to admit 
inquiry into the truth of the facts, such as had been referred 
to by his learned friend, where there were misunderstandings 
or bad feeling between the spouses, engendered by a 
line of conduct on the part of one of them. It was no pEfrt of 
that rule that the facts to be put in evidence should be 
restricted to those facts and circumstances which were proved 
to have been within the knowledge of the deceased. General 
knowledge on the -part of the deceased of bad practices by her 
husband, such as were referred to by the witness McKenzie, 
was sufficient to open the door for such evidence. He was 
not going to discuss, at this stage of the case, the question of 
motive. He did not think that motive in a case where two 
spouses were concerned could be gathered witliout having an 
insight into the whole details of their domestic life. In t,bc 
case of Pritchard, the Solicitor-General was allowed to lead 
evidence as to the terms on which the servant girl lived with the 
family from the time she went there down to the time of 
Mrs. Pritchard’s death, and they would see in the report^ 
of the case an account of things that took place when Mrs. 
Pritchard was in Edinburgh. ^ 

Mr. Tratkbr, in reply, said he did not understand the witness 
McKenzie to indicate that the prisoner had been keeping bad 
company of the kind suggested by the Lord Advocate, which 
would excite the jealousy of Madame Chantrelle. The bad 
company which he understood M'Keiizie meant was simply boon 
companions w^ho kept him out late at night. He contended 
that the effect of what the Lord Advocate had said as to the 
rule of law was that such evidence should be admitted as showed 
that the relations of the accused to some other person engendered 
domestic strife, and if there had been anything of that kind 
here, then the rule laid down in Pritchard’s case would apply. 
But there was nothing to show, fn>m the first moment Ma^me 
Chantrelle entei’ed the house to the last moment of her life, 
that she knew there was anything between her husband and 
this girl which could have caused any domestio difficulty. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk said that in a case of this kind the 
wkolo domestic relations between husband and wife might be 
fairly gone into if it was thought expedient to do so. He did 
not think it necessary for the prosecutor to show that there was 
* a motive for the commission of mch a crime as this. He 
thought that the case of Pritchard decided that such evidence 
should be received ; and he had knojvn more than one case of 
murder where it had been received^ ♦ 

The witness was then recalled, i^od the questi.on having been 
repeated by the Solicitor-General,*(s ie answered — ^He came into 
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tliG room one day, and kissed baby, and kissed me «alvSO. He I. W, Ness 
wanted to kiss me on other occasions, but I threatened to tell 
inadame, and he sto])ped it. He also wanted to take liberties 
with me. At first he was standing when he tried to do it, 
but afterwards he went down on his knees, and began to diverr 
bfiiy.in order to put ino off, but I persisted in saying to him 
that I would tell niadame, and he dropped it. I had no 
struggle with him. When I said I would tell inadame, he said, 

‘‘ 01^ don’t tell madame, don’t tell inadame.'’ 

By Mr. Tuatnkr — 1 never did tell inadame. 

Agnes M‘Alpike. a. Alpine 

By Mr. MumuKAn — I am a general servant, and I am at 
present residing at Windsor Terrace, Glasgow. I was in the 
service of Madame Chantrelle in 1877. I w^as the only servant 
ai; the time. I went in the autumn term, and stayed till the 
May term in 1877. Madame was a very nice lady, and kind 
and gentle. She was fond of her children, and had very good 
health. I never knew of her taking medicine. 

What sort of a man was the master? — He was very (piiek in 
his temper. He showed that by ‘‘ fly ting ” lier. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did he miscall her? — Yes. 

Examination continued — By what names? — A wliore and a 
slut. 

More than once? — Just once. I can’t say what time of day 
that was. I never saw him strike her. My mistress never 
told me that he struck her. When he “ flyted ” her she cried. 

I never heard her give him the word back. 

Did he drink much? — Yes. 

Did he generally come home before you went to bed? — Rome 
times just. I sa^v him coming in one morning about six o'clock, 
when 1 was going down with the a.sh-bucket. lie was the 
averse of drink. 


Robert Brass. Robert Brass 

By the Roijcitor-Gbneral — I am a sergeant in the Edinhurg.lt 
Police. On Sunday, 3()th April, 1876, when I was in Hanover 
Streep Madame Clianirelle and a servant came up to me aliout 
in the morning. They wore not fully dressed. Made) no 
told me that her husband had come in and had broken into 
the servant’s bedroom, and threatened herself. He threatened 
to use violence to her. 

%.-Did she say anything about her husl)and\s treatment of her 
generally? — Yes, that it \ a.s very cruel. She said she could 
not put up wdtii it ii'uy loiiger, and that I must take him to 
the Police Offict. She .:;aid he had struck her repeatedly, and 
that the langiiago he /used ^te her was very bad and of an 
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Robert Brass obscene kind. She said, also, that his habits were very bad, 
and that he went about the night-houses, and that if he was 
taken to the Police Office her friends might take up her case 
and get a separation for her, as she could p\it up no longer \vith 
him. When I said I would go to the house, she said she 
hoped it would not be exposed, as it would disgrace her jfind 
her children. When I went to the house the door was opened 
by the prisoner. I think he had been drinking. I appre- 
hended him. When I told him that he must come to the 
Police Office, he lifted a butter-knife that was lying on the 
table — 

The Solicitor-General (interrupting) — Never mind that. 
Did he say anything to you? 

WTtness — Yes ; he used obscene language. He threatened 
his wife more than once then, and on the way to the Police 
Office he said, “ I Avill do for the b — yet.” She said she was 
afraid to live with him. He used obscene language to her 
in my presence, and she connnenced to cry, and went into 
another room. He vras convicted in the Police Court, and 
bound over to keep the peace. 


M. Wood 


Margaret Wood. 


By the Lord Advocate — I am now servant to Lieutenant- 
Colonel lligg, of Crossrigg Hall, Westmoreland. I was servant 
to Madame Chantrelle from November, 1875, till August, 1876. 
I was then the only servant in the house. M. and Madame 
Chantrelle got on together very badly. I have heard them 
quarrelling. He called her bad names. 

What did he call her? — ^They are not fit to be uttered. She 
did not say anything to him in reply. She spoke to me about 
his treatment of her, and said that he treated her very badly, 
and that he struck her sometimes. 

Did you hear anything that led you to believe that to be 
true? — Yes; I heard her screaming in her bedroom. He was 
there as well. I cannot say I heard the sound of a blow. 
I once saw marks on her after hearing her screaming. She 
had a black eye. •Madame was fond of her children; and she 
told me that if it was not for her children she would leave 
him. I hjive heard her screaming in that way more than 
once, and have sometimes seen her immediately afterwards. 
Slie was then crying. I saw her mother in the house only once. 

Did the accused go into your bedroom one night? — Yes. 

What was wrong? — He wished me to get up. 

Was the door snibbed on the inside? — ^Yes. 

Did he get in? — Yes; he knocked at the door. I went 
for a policeman. I found madame was out of iihe house before 
me. She said she could not stay withi him. 
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Barbara Rend all or Kat. 

By Mr. Muihhbad — I am a widow, and reside in Clyde Street, 
Edinburgh. I am the keeper of a brothel. 

Mr. Tratnbr took objection to the evidence of this witness 
being received. That evidence, it was explained, was to prove 
that 'the prisoner had spent a considerable sum of money in 
her house, which he frequented. 

The Lord Justicb-Cijbrk, however, having expressed his 
opinion that what had been already proved was ([uite sufficient 
for the purpose aimed at by the Crown, the witness was 
withdrawn. 


Margaret Davidson or Somerville. 

By the Lord Advocate — I am the wife of William Somerville, 
joiner, Brunswick Street, Stockbridge, Edinburgh. I Avas in 
the service of M. Chantrelle from Whitsunday, 1874, till Whit- 
sunday, 1875. I left that service for the purpose of getting 
married ; and since then I have kept up my acquaintance with 
Madame Chantrelle — seeing her occasionally. M. and Madame 
Chantrelle did not get on very well together during the first 
six months I was there. Not long after I went to the house 
there was a disturbance between them. I could not say exactly 
how long that was after I went to their service, but it was not 
very long. 

Did the disturbance you speak of take place during the day 
or during the night? — Oh, it was in the night-time ; I remember 
that quite well. 

Where Avere they when the disturbance , occurred? — In the 
bedroom ; I heard two disturbances during the night. 

What was the nature of those disturbances? — Well, the 
master threw' a candlestick at Madame Chantrelle. 

Did you go into the bedroom? — ^Yes, sir, I did. 

What did you see? — I saw Madame Chantrelle standing 
before the bed, and she was crying very much. 

Did she say anything to you in the way of complaint? — Yes; 
she told me that the master had struck her with the candle- 
stick. The master was in the room then. I saw the 
candlestick which she referred to. 

When Madame Chantrelle made the remarks you have men- 
tioned, did M. Chantrelle say anything? — He spoke a good deal, 
indeed, calling Madame Chantrelle names — nasty names. 

Did you notice anything particular in the appearance of 
Madame Chantrelle’s face ? — ^Yes ; I saw that it Avas marked — 
with black, and a kind of blue marks. 

Did Madam^ Chantrelle ask you to do anything ? — ^Yes ; she 
Bsked me if I would gro out with her to get a policeman, and 
I said that I Avould be quite willing to do that. We then went 
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H. Somerville out together. Madame Chantrelle had a dressing-gown on 
wheu we Aveiit out of the house ; I had my shoes on at first, but 
I took them off on the stair before going out, and Madame 
Chantrelle put them on. I found a policeman. 

Did the policeman go into the house? — Not at that time. 

Then did M. Chantrelle come out? — No, sir; he remained 
in the house all tlie time. 

You say the policeman did not interfere then? — lie did not : 
he went up George Street. Madame Chantrelle and I were 
out of the house altogether about two hours. 

Were you afraid for M. Chantrelle that you were so long 
in going back to the house? — Yes, sir. 

You have heard M. Chantrelle call his wife names? — Yes, I 
have. 

What names have you heard him call her? — I have heard 
him call her by various foul names. 

Did Madame Cliantrelle speak back to him when he addressed 
her as you say?— Not that I remember. 

Was Madame Chautrelle in good health when yon were in 
her service? — Yes; I think she was. , 

Have you seen her take medicine? — ^^Yes, I have; I have at 
times seen some small bottles — like medichie bottles — in 
^rawers which were used by her. I recollect of the Chan- 
trelle family going to Portobello in August, 1877. I saw 
Madame Chautrelle just before she went to Portobello — just 
once, I think ; that wsxh when they were getting the family 
luggage packed up to go. 

Did she speak to you about anything particular about (he 
time she was going to Portobello? — Yes, I think she did. The 
last time she was in my house she told me that her life had 
been insured. That Avas in the begiimiiig or the end of the 
iiioiith of November. Before she told me aboTit (he insurance, 
she said (hat M. Chautrelle had been a great deal kinder to her. 
She never made that remark before. 

How' did M. Chautrelle occupy himself generally? — Well, in 
reading and teaching, and that. 

Do you know that he was in the habit of keeping medicines? — 
Yes : he kept some medicinos in the parlour and the class- 
room. Madame Cliantj'cllc complained, while I was there, of’ 

‘ a pain in her side, and she asked her husl^and for something 
for it. She got some stuff to drink in a wuneglass ; but slie 
told me she never Avas any better of the medicine. A girl 
named Mary Heid Avas in the house for some (ime Avhen I was 
there. Mary Pcid made a. statement to me al)out something 
that took place betAveen the master and her. I repeated to 
IMa-dame Chantrelle wliat Mary Peid had told Tue, and the 
mistress was apgry. She said she AAmuld speak to M. Chantrelle 
a) ’.out it. / 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Kobkrtsok — During the last six 
months I was with them, M. and Madame Chantrelle were 
getting on better together. On the occasion on which he 
struck her he had been drinking. 

David Robert Kemp. 

By Mr. Muikhbad — I am a clerk in tlie Union Bank of 
Scotland, Edinburgh. There was a correspondence between 
29th August and 27th December last lietween the bank and 
M. Chantrelle in reference to a bill. I identify the letters 
forming said correspondence. 

Alexander McDonald. 

By the Solicitor-General — I am a private detective in 
Edinburgh. On 2nd May, 1876, 1 was at the Police Court when 
the jirisoner was brought up for assaulting his wife. Madame 
Chantrelle spoke to me. She asked me if I would undertake 
to get up evidence with a view to her obtaining divorce from 
lier husband. She told me that she suspected that he had 
been going about houses of ill-fame ; that he treated her very 
shamefully, and threatened to shoot and to poison her. She 
expressed herself as being afraid of him, and she said that 
she lived with him she felt satisfied that he would do it. 

Did jmu tell her anything about his going into houses of 
ill-fame? — I told lier I had seen him in one in Clyde Street 
myself. 

The Lord Justke-Clbbk — Did anything take place in con- 
sequence of that conversation? Did you undertake the duty? — 
I advised Madame Chantrelle to employ an agent. I took her 
and introduced her to an agent, but I heard nothing further 
of it. 

Chari.bs Btron Hogg. 

By the Solicitor-CjENBRAL — I am a solicitor-at-law, and 
reside at Picardy Place, Edinburgh. The last witness, 
McDonald, brought Madame Chantrelle trf my office in May, 
1876, and in her presence told me what she wanted. After 
M‘Donald left she told me she wanted to get separated from 
her husband. I explained to her the necessary evidence that 
would be required for the purpose, and asked her if she knew 
of any unfaithfulness. She said there would be no difficulty 
in getting evidence of adultery and of frequenting brothels. 
She asked if there would be any exposure about it. I said 
I could not tell then, but that the probability was that there 
would be som'e exposure. On that ground, for the sake of 
her friends and family, she would not proceec\ 
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James Brodie James Brodib. 

By Mr. Burnet — I am a sergeant in the Edinburgh Police. 
I was present in the Police Court on 2nd May, 1876. The 
conviction shown to me applies to the prisoner. He was 
charged with assaulting the servant, Margaret Wood, and 
using threats and violence towards his wife. He pled guilty, 
and was put under £2 caution. 

Anna C. Baird Anna Chalmers Gray or Baird. 

By the Lord Advocate — I am the wife of Robert Baird, 
merchant, and with him reside in Hargrave Park Road, 
London. I was acquainted with the late Madame Chantrelle. 
I was one of her intimate friends. We were at school 
together, and continued the intimacy after marriage. Occa- 
sionally I visited at her house. She never was in my house. 
I saw M. Chantrelle occasionally, and the children. Madame 
Chantrelle was very fond of her children, and spoke a great 
deal about them. She never spoke of her husband. They 
were very cold to each other in society. I was married fifteen 
months ago, and shortly before that I had a conversation with 
the deceased about married life. She said I would not find 
married life as I expected it. 

Did she say in what respect? — ^That I would be unhappy; 
that I would not be as happy as I thought I would be. 

Did she suggest any reason? — No. 

Did she say anything about husbands going out at night? — 
Yes ; she said that my husband would go with other women, 
for that her husband went with other women. I cannot say 
that she ever spoke regretfully of her having married, but 
she said that, if her mother had advised her, she would not 
have married. She frequently said to me that I was the only 
friend she had in the world. I last saw' her on 3rd October. 
I took tea with her that day, and remained in her house from 
half -past four to nine o’clock. I did not see M. Chantrelle. 
She said she was unhappy. “You know, Annie, M. Chantrelle 
and I are not happy.” I said, “ I know.” 

Did you wish to hear more about it? — It was a delicate 
subject, and I did not want to speak. 

Did you express yourself in such a way as to convey your 
intention to her? — No; it was an understood fact. She said 
nothing more. She said she might come to London soon. She 
wished her boys were grown up, so that they might go out with 
her, and she could take their arm. I said to her that surely 
she was in a hurry for them growing up. When she said that 
the family might come to London, she assigned as a reason 
that M. Chantrelle was not getting on so well ih business. I 
received tw^o Nffw Year cards from her. The last occasion I 
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saw her was in October. We exchanged letters after that. I Anna C, Balpd 
wrote a letter to her, dated 24th December, 1877, and inside 
the envelope enclosing the New Year cards she said — ‘‘I will 
write soon. — E. C.” During rny acquaintance with Madame 
jChantrelle she enjoyed good health. She had an amiable 
disposition, and a very cheerful temperament. So far as I saw, 
she was always in tolerably good spirits. 

John Jambs Dtbr. John J. Dyer 

By the Solicitor-General — I am a clerk. The deceased was 
a sister of mine. When I saw Madariio Chantrello she sjxjke 
to me about her married life. On the day she died I was 
called to the house. On Friday, 4th January, I saw M. 

Chantrelle at his own house. I had seen him before on the 
evening of the day my sister died. I asked him how he could 
explain the escape of gas. He said he could not account for 
it. I asked him when he was last in my sister’s room the 
night before, and he said between ten and eleven. My mother, 
who was present, said — You are not in the habit of going to 
bod at that time,” and he said, Well, it might be later, perhaps 
twelve o’clock.” He said he gave my sister lemonade and a 
piece of orange. He was asked how the child came to be in 
his room, and he said when he gave his wife the lemonade she 
complained about the restlessness of the child. On Friday, 

4th January, I asked if the escape of gas had been traced, and 
he said it had — it had been found behind the shutter. He 
said it was a piece of pipe behind the shutter, and as it had 
been soldered the friction of the shutter had loosened it, and 
it had fallen off. He said something about’ the former tenant, 
and that the pipe had not been mended between the time the 
former tenant left and his own occupation of the house. I last 
saw my sister on 27th December. She said that her husband 
was in pecuniary difficulties ; that he owed over .£200, and 
that he had nothing to pay it with. She mentioned a bill of 
Jockel, the butcher, as being very pressing. I suggested that 
M. Chantrelle should go to an agent and make an arrangement 
with his creditors. Being shown two bundles of letters, witness 
said that one lot was in the handwriting of M. Chantrelle, and 
that the others had been written by his sister. 

[At this stage there was considerable delay occasioned by the 
absence of the next witness to be called, Mrs. Dyer, the mother 
of the deceased. The evidence of the previous witness had been 
concluded at ten minutes past one, and it was half-past two before 
the case was resumed. Judge, jury, and prisoner meanwhile 
retired. In the interval one of the jurymen, who had become 
slightly indisposed, was attended by Dr. Littlejohn.] 
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Margaret Cullen or Dtbr. 

By the Lord Advocate — am tlie mother of the late Madanio 
Chautrelle. My husband was Latterly a commercial traveller 
for several London houses, and the family and I resided in 
Edinburgh for many years before his dejitli. He died in 
November, 1869. Our family consisted of two sons and two 
daughters, all of whom are alive, wdth the exception of Madame 
Chantrelle. She w^as a twin of John Janies Dyer, the previous 
w itness. They wx're the youngest of the family. My daughter 
was seventeen years of age at the time of her marriage. The 
engagement was not very long. She formed M. Chantrelle s 
acquaintance at school — Newington Academy, Edinburgh, where 
he was a teacher at the time. The marriage took place on 
11th August, 18G8, and their eldest child was horn in October 
of the same year. The marriage w^as not approved of by 
the family. 

Had you any idea at the time that that w\as going on which 
led to the birth of the child in October, or that your daughter 
had been too intimate with M. Chantrelle before marriage! — I 
knew that some months before. 

But I suppose you only discovered it from the state of your 
daughter? — Yes. She was then little more than sixteen years 

age, and a girl at school. 

Was that one of the circumstances that led you to agree 
to the marriage! — Yes, it was. 

You did not otherwise appi'ove of it! — No. I visited my 
daughter occasionally throughout the period of her married 
life, and she and the children called upon me sometimes, but 
not so frequently as I visited them. 

Did M. Chantrelle visit you much? — No; very seldom. He 
had not been in my house for five years before his wife’s death. 
I w^ent to see my daughter in her oonfiiiements, but did not 
live in the house. She had very good heiilth during her married 
life. She had complained to me of sickness and headache, but 
of nothing serious. She had no serious ailment at any time 
after she w^as married. On Wednesday, 2nd January last, I 
received a message >svhich led me to go to M. Chantrelle’s house 
in George Street. Dr. Gordon and my daughter accompanied 
me — Dr. Gordon going, at my request, as a friend. We got 
to the house somewhere about eleven o’clock. The servant 
girl opened the door. As we went in, Chantrelle looked out 
of the parlour, and I w’^ent upstairs. I do not know what he 
was doing. I do not think I spoke to him at that time. 
After I got into the bedroom, I asked what was the matter. 
The accused followed us upstairs. I went into^ my daughter’s 
licdroom — the J)ack bedroom. The bed was empty, and then 
I asked, “Wliae is my daughter?” He asked me to go and 
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feiiiell tlie "as, and I said, “ Never mind the gas ; where is my h. Dyer 
daughter, where is Lizzie ? ” He took me into tlie other room. 

I did not smell any gas at the time, hut I did not go any 
further than the door. T found my daughter unconscious, and 
.being treated by a medical man — Dr. Carmichael. I went 
>\-ith Dr. Carmichael into the hack bedroom, as I wished to 
communicate with him. 

Did you see tlie accused there? — After I had lieen there a 
short time he came into the room and interrupted our 
conversation. 

What did you say to him? — Dr. Carmichael told him to go 
and attend to his work. 

Did you atyk from him, or did he give, any explanation of his 
wife’s illness at tliis time? — He gave no particular explanation. 

He said she was quite w'ell when she went to bed, and had been 
taken ill lietw^een six and seven o’clock. I asked him wdien 
lie last saw her, and he said about, half-past ten ; and I said — 

“ That was very early for you, for you never go to bed till 
between one and two o’clock.” He then said it might be 
between eleven and twelve o’clock, and tliat he discovered that 
she w\as ill between six and seven o’clock in the morniTig. 

Did he assign any cause for lier illness? — He said it was 
gas poisoning, or an escape of gas. He said lie did not know 
how the escape occurred ; he could not find out where it canft> 
fiom. Except wdien I was in the back bedroom with Dr. 
CarmicJiael, I remained wdth my daughter until she was removed 
to the Infinnaiy, and I accompanied her thither. The accused 
came to the Infinnaiy some time after. I remained beside my 
daughter in the ivaid. Accused said to ;aie, a short time 
after he came into the ward, that the doctors w'ere murdering 
lier, and lie could not stand it — he would have to go. After 
he said that he left, but he returned in an hour or two 
afterwards. When I >vent to (George Street, Dr. Gordon con- 
sulted with me as to the removal of iriy daughter to the 
Jniiniiary, and M. Chantrelle asked if I wished her to be taken 
there. I gave my consent. M. Chantrelle freely consented 
to her removal, but afterwards he said to^me that she should 
never have been taken there. He said that in the ward, and 
also iA his owm house in the evening. 

Did he say why 1 — ^Because they had murdered her ; they had 
treated her so badly. He gave no explanation of ivliat he 
meant by that treatment in the Infirmary. He did not express 
any regret that he liad consented to her being taken there, 
nor did he blame himself or any one else. 

Did he show much concern about her death? — ^Very little. 

Did you exphet him to? — No. On the following day, Thurs- , 

day, I went to the house in George Street wit?\ my son, John 
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M. Dyer James. I saw the accused. I was there also with my son 
on the Friday. We had some conversation w'itli the accused 
about my daughter’s death. I asked him what he thought 
was the matter with my daughter. He said it was gas poisoning, 
and that he had given her a bit of orange and some lemonade. 

Did he tell you at wdiat period of the day or night he had 
given her that orange and the drink of lemonade? — ^Before he 
went to bed. 

Did he make any statement on that occasion as to the time 
he went to bed ? — There was nothing said about it. 

Did you or your son on that occasion ask him about the 
removal of the baby to his room? — I asked him why the 
baby was removed, and he said madame was so ill that she could 
not get sleep, and he look the baby away on that account. 

Did ho mention on that occasion at what time of the night 
it was tliat he took away the baby? — No, and I did not ask 
him. 

Had you any further conversation with him after the Wednes- 
day about tlie cause of the gas escaping, to which he attributed 
your daughter’s death? — I inquired if he had found out wdiat 
was the cause. He said he had not, and that the men could 
not find it out. I asked him again on the Friday, and ho said 
it had not been found out. On the Saturday, before the funeral, 
li\j talked about the piece of broken pipe being found. He 
volunteered the statement that they had found the pipe and 
the place where the escape of gas took place. 

Did he say anything in your hearing about what had 
occasioned the breaking of the pipe? — He could not tell what 
had broken the pipe. Ho thought it had been done by the 
children hanging their clothes on the knob of the shutter. 
That was a possible explanation of his. 

Did you see or examine in any way the sheets on your 
daughter’s bed before Sunday? — I observed on 2nd Januaiy, 
when I went into the bedroom, some marks on the bolster, but 
I didn’t examine them, I did not at that time examine the 
sheets to see whether there were any stains on them. On the 
Saturday night I pqt clean linen on the back bedroom bed, as 
my son and his cousin w^ere to sleep there. I \vas there again 
on the Sunday, and went to the soiled-linen basket to get* some 
clothing for the children, who were to accompany me to my 
home. Mary Byrne and my son were with me. Mary turned 
over the clothes, and in doing so, pointed out to me that there 
wore stains on the sheet. I observed the stains, and thought 
at the time that they were vomit. 

Did they resemble stains that could be caused by vomit? — 
Except one browm spot that was on the side of the sheet, it 
looked as if something had been spilt upon it. One of the 
criminal officers took the sheets away. 
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When you went into your daughter’s room on Wednesday, M.Dyer 
did you see any remains of orange or of lemonade? — No; and 
I saw no tumbler either. The married life of my daughter was 
a very unhappy one from first to last. My daiigliter complained 
yery much of Chantrelle’s conduct to her. That was throughout 
her whole married life. She complained of his language, his 
threats, and of his striking her. For the last tw^o years or 
so, she did not complain so much of him striking her as 
formerly. The other complaints were quite the same. She 
repeatedly took refuge from his violence in my house. She 
was under real alarm on these occasions. She always went 
back again as she w^as very much attached to her children. 

Did she gi.ve you to understand that her husband had not 
struck her so much during the past two years, or was it an 
inference on your part? — There was no direct statement to that 
effect; I merely thought so from her not complaining. 

Did she ever communicate to you the threat of her husband 
to poison her? — Frequently. 

When did that first begin? — I cannot exactly say. It was 
not a long time after her marriage, and it was repeated again 
and again. 

Tell me exactly w’hat were the ternis of the threat so used? — 

She stated that he said he would murder her, and could poison 
her. • 

Did she say anything about the poison? — ^That he could 
give her poison which the Faculty of Edinburgh could not 
detect. She was serious when she told mo th.at — under refil 
alarm. She told me that more tlian once. About six weeks 
before her death she told me that M. Chantrelle wished to 
insure her life in an accident insurance* company. He 
expected, she said, to get an agency, and said he meant to 
insure his own life and hers as w^ell. My daughter said she 
did not care to hav-e it done; that she did not see the use 
of it, as she w^as not travelling about anywdiere. She travelled 
very little indeed. I don't think she said anything further 
about it on that occasion. On the Thursday evening before lier 
death she reverted to the subjec:. It was in my house the 
conversation took place. I bad sent her sonrffe Christmas things 
for tho children, and she called to thank me. Her second 
son w^ with her on that occasion. She said to me, My life 
is insured now, and, mamma, you will see that my life will 
go soon after this insurance.” I said, “ You are talking 
nonsense; you should not be afraid of that; there’s no fears 
of that.” She replied, I cannot help thinking it ; something 
within me tells me that it will be so.” 

Did you say “ There’s no fears of that ” confidently, or to 
reassure your daughter? — I said it to reassure her, not to 
frighten her. My daughter seemed under real apprehension 
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M«Dyer on that occasion. Tlio letters now shown me I received from 
my daughter; they are in her handwriting. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tkayneii — I cannot give you the date 
when my daugliter first complained that her husband threatened 
to poison her. 

Was it irioiiths or years after the marriage? — I should say 
years. The longest time my daughter took refuge in my house 
from her husband was three weeks. That Avas in 1872. I 
doiiT. recollect what time of the yaiv it was. 

Your recollection of the kmgth of time seein.s pretty distinct. 
Why don’t you recolleot the period of the year? — I really 
cannot state what period of the year it was. 

Did she ever stay in your house to be away from her 
husband’s ill-treatment, except during that ]>eriod, for any 
length of time? — Frequently she has often stayed a week — 
that I am quite sure of. 

Why did she go back to him? — For tlie sake of her children; 
she Avas much attached to her children, and she understood 
she A\ould not be allowed to liave them if she left her husband. 
She told me so. 

If her husband was behaving to her so badly, and her 
children so young, did you not know, or did you not inquire, 
as to her rights to have the children if she Avas separated 
from her husband Avlien be was ill-treating her? — 1 did not 
inquire. 

Did you consult any lawyer as to your daughter’s rights 
in the case of her husband ill-using her so much? — Not 
particularly. 

Did you consult anybody? — I spoke of it to friends; I never 
went to a pi ofessional man. 

You say that he tlireivtened to poison her, and that she 
Avas otherwise ill-used, and yet you took no steps to get advice 
or otherwise to see Iioav your daughter Avas to be protected? — 
It Avas on account of his threats that I did not, and my daughter 
did not wish it, she aa^us so frightened for her life. 

If slie removed from him, what threat could have folloAved 
her? — ^Why, he said he Avould shoot her. 

When did he threaten to shoot her? — He said if she left him 
he would shoot her. 

When was that? — 1 can't recollect Avheu I heard that. . 

You must try? — There is a letter in which M. Chantrelle 
says that, he would blow up my house if she came to live with 
• me. I don’t recollect the date of that letter. 

Never mind the letter, it will speak for itself — ^try to 
recollect the date when he threatened to shoot her? — I can’t 
recollect. The reason prisoner gave to me on 4th January for 
the removal oj the baby from madame’s room wa.s on account 
of madame’s illness. I am sure of that. 
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Your husband died in tlie Infinnary of an injury he had m. D yer 
received, and had, I l>elieve, to suffer amputation? — 1 beg your 
pardon. Has that anj’thing to do with this matter? 

I quite understand your position, but you must just answer 
the questions. Did he suffer amputation? — Ye.s. 

At that time did Chantrelle express an opinion as to the 
mode in which your husband had been treated in the Intiiinary ? 

— ^Yes ; he said my husband had been murdered in the Infirmary 
— ^just wliat he said about liis wife. 

Never mind what he said about his wife. Was Chantrelle 
of opinion that your husband had not been well treated in the 
Infirmary? — ^Yes. 

What was -it he objected to? — I cannot tell. 

Was it not to amputation, and did he not say so to you?- -1 
don’t think so. I don’t think he was ever asked. 

Have you not said that he objected to the amputation on tlie 
ground that it was not iieces.sary — an opinion in which you 
agreed? — I don’t recollect of such a thing. 

Did he object to the administration of morphia to your 
husband in the Infirmary? — Yes, he did do that. 

And did not you go to the Infirmary, or send, in order to 
have it stopped? — He said it should be stopped, but I did not 
act on his opinion. I am sure of that. 

f 

The Loud Advocate then intimated tha-t tins closed the case 
for the Crown. 


Evidence for the Defence. 

Professor Douclas Macu.agax. Di\ Douglas 

Maclagan 

By Mr. Trayned — The symptoms indicating a fatal dose of 
opium are giddiness, quickening of the |»ulse, a little excite- 
ment, drowsiness, and a disposition to sleep unless something 
is done to obviate tliat. The sleep just deepens down until 
death ensues. 

What time may elapse after the dose ha? been administered 
before sleepiness comes on?— -Well, 1 would say that the ])atient 
-may fall into a profound v'l«^?p — out of whieh he is capable of 
being roused — in half an liour. 

Mr. TjiAYNKii (after reading Dr. Taylors opinion wu'tJi regard 
to the symptoms of fatal ]>oisoniug frojii opium) — Is tlie excite- 
ment marked in such causes? — Where the dose is large there 
is little excitement seen. It is contrary to my experience that 
in crises where doses have been large the. patient is restless. 

In the case of ^^adame Chantrelle, the result of cVir examination 
was that we found the reaction of morphia. , We found the solid 
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Dp. D ouglas residue in the watch-grlass from evaporation; that substance 
Maelagan ceased to bo brown. 

Did you find any crystals of morphia? — ^We did not look 
for such microscopically, though I suppose we might have seen 
a crystal. 

A small part of it could be detected? — Oh, yes, a crystal * of 
about the hundredth part of a grain could be detected micro- 
scopically, that is to say, if it was a perfect crystal. The 
crystal varies when evaporating. 

You say that in this case you did not seek for or find any 
of the crystals? — I did not see the crystals of morphia in this 
case. 

Cross-examined by the Loan Advocate — I ooncur in the 
description given by Di\ Taylor of the manifestations of narcotic 
jx)isoniTig. 

Are the symptoms so described generally or absolutely and 
invariably correct? — There is no such thing as invariabloness 
in the action of any jx>ison. 

Then you agree with all that Dr. Taylor has said? — ^Yes, 
I do. 

Is it your opinion that, in such cases of narcotic poisoning, 
there might he more or less excitement shown by the patient 
than is described by Dr. Taylor? — Yes. 

And without exciting any wonder on the part of a medical 
man? — Not wonder, ^r it might be noted as an unusual 
phenomenon. 

In the case of poisoning by gas, would you expect to find 
at the outset greater excitement than in cases of opium poison- 
ing? — I am not aware that., in cases of opium poisoning, there 
is any excitement at all. 

In the initial stages of gas poisoning what are the symptoms 
exhibited by the patient? — ^The patient, if not wakened up, 
goes down into a profound sleep — just a sort of stupor, which 
comes on gradually, and gets deeper and deeper, till a stage 
is reached from which there is no awakening. 

If crystals were laid before you, would you say that you 
could distinguish the crystals of morphia? — If you mean to 
ask that if I toofi a crystal into rny hand and examined it 
microscopically, would I be prepaved to say tliat it waf: ? crystal 
of morphia, then my answer woiild*''b€‘'tha6’ J would be very 
sorry to undertake to do so. 

Re-examined by Mr. Tratnbr — T suppose if you get a crystal, 

' and subject it to chemical teatj then that puts it beyond question 
that you find out whether it was a constituent of opium? — ^Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^You have already told us that the 
8}miptoms which you observed in the case of Mi^dame Chantrelle 
wlien you exal nined her in the Royal Infirmary satisfied you 
that the case was not one of gas poisoning? — I have, my lord; 

I said to the gtiitlemen standing around me that I did not 
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think it was a case of gas poisoning, but of narcotic poisoning, 
and that it probably was opium or morphia. 

If the case was one of poisoning from coal-gas, I suppose you 
would have perceived the smell coming from the breath of 
the patient? — Yes. 

.And there was no such smell? — No, there was not. 

If the case had been one of poisoning from coal-gas, would 
the smell have disappeared after death ? — It would not disappear 
from the internal parts. 

l^lien, as the result of the post-mortejji exainination, you 
came to the conclusion that the case was not one of coal-gas 
poisoning? — I did, my lord. 

In point of fact, by the poH morfetn examination, you were 
contirmed in tlie view, which you had previously taken, that 
it was a case of poisoning from opium or morphia? — 
Perfectly so. 

Dr. Young, Portobello. 

By Mr. Traynew — I know M. Chantrelle. In August last 
M. Chantrelle, I leincmber, caTiie to me about an accident with 
which he had met — a bullet having been lodged in his thumb. 
I extracted the bullet, which was strongly wedged into the 
thumb. I treated him professionally on two occasions 
afterwards. ^ 

Did you make any charge for your services to him? — No, I 
did not, he being a medical man; but I received from him as 
a present two medical works — that was in August last. 


WlEMAM GiLMOUK. 


By Mr. Robertson — I am a chemist at Elm Row, Edinburgh. 
1 liavo been in business as a cheinist for a considerable number 
of years. The extract of opium is obtained by first making a 
water infusion of crude opium, and then reducing it. It is used 
for lotions and pillular uses, and sometimes in combination 
with other medicines. 

By the Lord Advocate — I have not sold opium in the solid 
form !>•!' many years. ^ 

Re-r \;nniDed — A medical man 'would get the extract of opium 
to 

John Stephenson. \ 


By Mr. Robertson — I am a chemist and drujJtist in Edin- 
burgh, and am president of the Pharmaceutical ?1bciety. The 
extract of opium is not so much used in Scotlainyas in other 
countries. It is used for tlie same purpases as th^rude opium. 
It ofN !i enters ‘into medical prescriptions alone* 'and in com- 
binatioii - ith other drugs. I have rarely seen the extract alone 
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J* SUphenson used for medical application ; but it is applicable in the same 
way as the crude. In rny own experience I have not known it 
used for liniments. 

By the Loan Advocate — I never sold extract of opium by 
itself. 

Alex* Green Alexander Green. 

By Mr. Robertson — 1 am a tailor in Edinburgh. Four years 
ago my little boy met wdth an accident, Avhich resulted in the 
points of his fingers being taken off. He was treated by M. 
Chiantrelle. I met him on iny way to the Infirmary with the 
boy; and the pri.soner said they would amputate the boy’s 
fingers if I went wiith him to tlie Infirmary. For a fortnight 
or three weeks M. Chantrelle came to the house, and he seemed 
to take an interest in the case. He himself brought the ointment 
he used. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate — M. Chantrelle lieard 
the boy’s cries on the street, and caTno up and offered his 
serviccvs. He said lie was a. doctor, but not in i)ractice. 

Robert Brown Robert Brown. 

By Mr. Robertson—I am keeper of the Bay Horse Inn, 
Edinburgh. The prisoner occasionally lunched at my house. 
Tie never treated me medically, but lie irave me a liniment for 
cold in the clies/t. I consider it an excellent pre])arati()ij.. 

Mdme. Pradel Madame pR A del. 

By Mr. Rorbrtson — I am a milliiior and dressmaker in 
Frederick *Street* I have been acquainted with the jirisoner 
for several years. He treated me medically two or three times. 
Other niemliers of my family have been treated by him. I left 
one of my boys, w^ho was suffering from cold, in the hands of 
M. Chantrelle while I was in Paris. The child \Yas quite better 
when I came back. 

Cross-examined liy the Lord Advocate- -^Yh^lt wei'e you 
requiring prescriptions for ^-I don’t know. I was not laid up, 
but I was not . very well. It was a liquid lie gave me, but I 
don t ]?now what it was. It neitlier made me sick nor sleepy 
that J remember of. 

John F. Kir g I John Fat.coner Kini;. 

By Mr.^ TbeWNER— I am public analysit for Edinburgh. I 
was assistaij). to Dr. Penny for six years. Under his guidance, 
and since iRen, I have made chemical analysis the subject of 
paiticular slhdy. It I got a suspected fluid and subjected it 
to ohemicayft-^^tiysis, and only used perchloride of iron, I would 
noft consideKth*'t sufficient test. The production of a blood- 
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red colour in the suspected fluid would not necessarily infer John F. King 
the presence of meconic acid. You could have the very same 
colour, by perchloride of iron, from something which did not 
contain meconic acid at all. I made an experiment with common 
saliva, and produced this same red colour, and I have also 
done so from acetic acid. Common vinegar, subjected to the 
chemical test of perchloride of iron, would produce the same 
colour to the eye as is got from meconic acid. 

If a chemist takes perchloride of iron, and applies it fto a 
substance in which he believes there is meconic ^id, and gets 
the red colour, which is the common reaction of that acid, do 
you think that is sufficient to account for the presence of 
meconic acid? — Most decidedly not, because you can get the 
same appearance from subjects in which meconic acid is not 
present. 

' In regard to the reactions of morphia, if a suspected fluid 
is subjected to the action of iodic and sulpho-molybdic acids, 
and produces the reaction of morphia — which is the colour 
is that a sufficient test of tho existence of morphia in 
the suspected fluid? — No. 

Can you produce the same colour by these chemical tests 
from other things in which morphia is certainly not present? — 

I can. 

For example? — Common saliva, tested with iodic acid and*« 
starch, will produce the same blue to all appearances as the 
reaction of morphia. Again, with extract of grapes we produce 
much the same blue colour w'ith iodic acid and starch. The 
extract of grapes is prepared for the purpose. 

You did not try this experiment upon tlio grape juice simply? 

— No; not without performing this process. * 

Can you tell me whether the ordinary juice of the grape, 
tested with sulpho-molybdic acid and iodic acid, exhibits the 
same reaction that is stated to result from morphia? — After this 
treatment which I have described, yes. 

What is the treatment? — It is known as Stas’s process, which 
is simply a purifying process. 

Then this treatment of the juice of the ordinary grape is to 

purify it and make it fit for testing?— Yes. , 

And when you subjecte d, ^ he su ^dm- g ii ^Ybdic acid, ^at 
liav'^crthistaken the test; it is iodic 
acid. ^ 

WeU, what is the reaction you get? — I gat a bloe colour with 
iodic acid and starch. , ^ 

Was it distinguishable by the eye from the^»lreaction of 
morphia by this process? — No; it was the same i^olour. 

And you tried Jhe orange with sulpho-molybdic xid? — I did, 
with the result that I got a varying colour, but deepening to 
blue. 


K 
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John F. King Which is the ordinary reaction of morphia produced by this 
test? — It is very nearly the same, as far as the deep blue colour 
is concerned. 

Is the colour to the eye practically the same? — ^The very 
same. 

If you got a solution consisting of a portion of soluble matter, 
which was supposed t«o contain morphia, and tested for it, aiid 
if there was morphia in it, could you find it in crystals? — I think 
I could. I have very little doubt about that. I have never 
actually tried the experiment, but, if there is morphia in the 
solution, I think I can produce it in the shape of crystals. I 
have here a hundredth part of a grain, in which the morphia 
crystal character is quite perceptible, and under the microscope 
all the characters would be ^own. If a soluble substance, 
^vhich was supposed to have the reaction of morphia, were 
subjected to a careful scrutiny, it would produce the crystals, 
assuming the morphia to be there. The taste of extract of 
opium is strongly bitter. I have tasted opium often, and I 
have tasted it in orange for the purpose of experiment. No 
one could mistake the bitterness of the extract of opium for 
the natural bitterness of the orange. 

And if there w^as adminisitered or taken a fatal dose of extract 
of opium in a piece of orange, would it be unmistakably 
.observable by the person who took it ? — It would, in an ordinary 
state of health. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate — Is the bitterness of 
opium a very marked character? — ^Yes, very strong. 

Would that have been a more satisfactory test than the 
mere colour which tlie same tests might produce from other 
substances that were quite innocent? — Most certainly. I would 
not consider myself justified in expressing the opinion that 
there was meconic acid present in the substance, which I had 
only tested with iodic or sulpho-molybdic acids, without search- 
ing, nor that morphia was present in substances for which I had 
only tested with iodic or sulpho-molybdic acids, without searching 
at all for the crystals of morphia, I should not like to say it 
could not be mistaken for anything else. It might be mistaken 
for other alknU««,^8Uch, perhaps, as strychnine. I do not know 
thab tJiis bitterness V'x.chiix.^teristic of that class of poisons. 

Tell us of something harm! that gives th" nf 

strychnine or f xtract of opium ? — I can’t recollect anything just 
now. 

Is there ar/ characteristic odour of opium? — It has a very 
peculiar odo’ r, very much like the juice of lettuce. I did not 
test to prod ice crystals from opium. 

Would an} of the articles you tried be likely to yield either 
the bitterness which is characteristic of opium or strychnine, 
or the odour which is characteristic of opium and lettuce? — No, 
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I do not think so. I experimented upon saliva. The constituent John F. Kins 
of saliva that gives a reaction similar to that of opium, when 
treated with ferric salts, is supposed to be sulpho-vinic acid. 

It would not continue to give that reaction if previously treated 
with corrosive sublimate. 

I mean to say, if the first experiment gave the reaction, 
would it continue to give that reaction if treated with corrosive 
sublimate? — No; I do not think it would, because corrosive 
sublimate destroys , the sulpho-cyanide of iron which gives the 
red colour. 

Would the addition of corrosive sublimate have the same 
effect upon meconic acid? — No. 

So that you wpuld still have the red reaction, notwithstanding 
the addition of the corrosive sublimate? — ^You would. 

In regard to the grape test with sulpho-rnolybdic acid, what 
were the varying colours? — A sort of yellowish green, then 
green, then deep blue. 

You said that the blue colour was very nearly the same as 
that given by treating morphia with the same acid? — I said 
the same to look at ; it may be the same chemical composition, 
but I don’t know. 

You did not observe the red purple becoming pale, then 
losing all redness, passing into green, and finally into blue? — 

No; it was first a greenish yellow, but deep blue was the most^. 
decided colour. 

Can you say from these experiments that there is any one 
substance that will give the reaction of morphia and also of 
meconic acid? — ^You may perhaps get a mixture, but none of 
the substances I have named would give both reactions. 

Will you tell me one substance which will give all the reactions 
of morphia and at the same time of meconic acid? — No, I 
cannot. 

You can get one from one substance and one from another, 
but can you get the whole from any one compound? — I have 
never tried it. 

The question is this. Do you mean to tell me that, from one 
compound or one solution of any of the substances you are 
dealing with combined, you could ^et all ’•''actions? — I 

think you might get them with but I can't “^ay, 

bAwws, ^ have never tried it. ^ • ' 

The Lord Justicb>Clbrk — D o you think tha^^^ orange juice 
mixed with saliva would produce these reactions? — It might 
give ^e red colour and the blue colour, but I hav ' not tried it. 

Be-examined by Mr. Tratnbr — ^I know that I ge»t with sulpho- 
rnolybdic acid and with iodic acid a blue colour, and a red 
colour from saliya with perohloride of iron. 

And if you put these two things together — the saliva and 
the orange juice — ^have you any doubt that, subjecting them 
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John F. Kins to the chemical testa, you will find under each its appropriate 
red or blue? — I have not the least doubt. 

The Lord Justick-Clbuk — Is the transition of these colours 
uniform? — The final colour is the same, but they don’t com- 
mence in the same way. 

Then, with these transitions you would determine the 
substance ? — Yes. 

This concluded the evidence for the defence, and the Court 
adjourned at a few minutes to five o’clock till half-past ten 
next morning. The prisoner was removed to the Calton Jail 
in custody of two police officers, and the jury were again 
accommodated in the North British Hotel. 
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. Fourth Day— Friday, loth May, 1878. 

The Court met at 10.30 o’clock. 

Speech for the Prosecution. 

The Lord Advocate commenced his address to the jury. He LordAdvoeate 
said that itTtSw fell to him to explain to them, as lucidly as he 
could, the ground upon which, as public prosecutor, he asked 
at their hands a verdict of guilty against the prisoner at the 
bar. He charged him, on the evidence that was before them, 
with having murdered his wife, the late Elizabeth Cullen Dyer 
or Chantrelle, by administering poison to her in the form of an 
opiate at some period either on the night of 1st January or 
the morning of 2nd January, 1878. The charge was a serious 
one, and must be supported by evidence that was satisfactory 
to their minds. There was no direct evidence in the case — thJte 
rarely was in a case of murder by poison; but it was for them 
to look at the whole circumstances, and to determine whether 
these, taken together, did, or did not, to their minds as reason- 
able men, point plainly to the panel as the hand that adminis- 
tered that fatal dose which was undoubtedly received by the 
deceased at the period he had mentioned. There were many 
circumstances to be considered as bearing upon the case. The 
death, and the history of the death, lay within a narrow 
compass, because among the facts which in this case did not 
admit of dispute there were these — that the deceased, a healthy 
woman, was in good health at ten o’clock, ^a^^^ later, upon the 
morning of 1st January, and th^^lJ^ven o’clock lipOh the 
'•■ftsllowing iilv/iuing she was found in a state of coma or insensi- 
bility, unquestionably induced by narcotic poisoning, which 
caused her death upon the afternoon of the same day. So far, 
as he had said, there was no dispute. The question for them 
to determine was. What caused her death? . That was, perhaps, 
the first question they had to solve ; and th^ second was, Who 
caused her death, and if it were by human agency? He would 
take each part of the case separately, because of the line of 
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lordAdvoeate defence, which had been very clearly indicated by the counsel 
for the panel in his examination of the witne^sses who had been 
in the box. For the sake of distinctness let him repeat the 
questions they had to determine. The first was, What did cause* 
death ] and the second, having made up their minds satisfactorily 
upon that point, was, Was the death accidental or intentional* — 
he meant the administration of the poison which caused the* 
deatli — and, if they were satisfied that it was accidental, that, 
of course, would lead to a verdict of acquitting the panel at the* 
bar; but, if they were satisfied that it was n«t accidental, but 
intentional and wilful, then tliey would have to^consider this,. 
Who did so intentionally administer that poison? and he rather- 
thought that in the present case that investigation was narrowed' 
to the simple question, Was the administration by the deceased* 
herself, or by the panel at the bar? In other words, they must 
then determine upon the evidence before them whether it was 
a case of suicide or murder. 

Before entering upon the first question, he had a few words 
to say upon the relation in which these unhappy spouses stood 
to each other. He had no wish to be constantly reverting to 
that topic, nor to enter into the painful details which had been 
laid before tliem ; but it was a circumstance which ought to be 
considered in judging of the complexion and character of tliis 
case. He would therefore do so now, once for all, and if he 
, reverted to the subject it would only be in connection with 

certain other special and important circumstances of evidence 
which had transpired in the case. There could not be the least 
doubt that the life of the prisoner and his wife — ^their married 
life — ^was a most miserable existence. It had an inauspicious 
commencement and a most unfortunate course — from him harsh 
words, blows giyen^ven before the children in the house. There 
wer6" threats of var'lv;jg6t45»iBd3 us ed fr onj^ime to time, and 
threats might be used either ’^nously or simply in the heat 
of passion, without any serious meaning or resolve behind, but 
here all that threatening was persistent. No doubt the harsh 
treatment for some fiime before the death of Madame Chantrelle 
had ceased, or, at ail events, she had ceased to complain of it. 
He thought it was clear from the observations of the witnesses 
that there was less of it, but they must at the same time bear 
in mind that about two years before the death, the cause of 
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which it was bow their duty to determine^ he had been con- Lord Advocate 

victed of assault upon his wife before the Police Court. There 

was one other oircumstanoe which they could not fail to note — 

that from first to last, from whatever source the evidence as to 

tjie relations of these spouses came, the panel at the bar was 

always the aggressor. There was not one tittle of evidence to 

show that a harsh word ever escaped the lips of the deceased. 

She took refuge in silence, in tears, or escaped from the chamber 
where he was. Sometimes she went to her mother’s house. 

She a’ vays retiiraed and he thought no one could doubt, after 
the previous 8“ evidence, that she never would have remained 
an inmate of her husband’s house had it not been for two 
circumstances that operated strongly on her mind, viz., her 
attachment to her children, whom she had borne tliero, and her 
fear of public exposure — a fear that she might bring shame and 
infamy on her offspring. The next thing he asked them to 
consider, and it was very important, was, What occasioned the 
death of Madame Chantrelle? No doubt they would be told, 
or at all events it would be suggested, that it was caused by an 
esca|>e of gas from a broken pipe behind the architrave of ^he 
window in her bedroom, the existence of which was not known 
to anybody in the house, and which in some mysterious manner 
broke itself, or became broken, throughout the course of the 
night in which she received that fatal poison. Now, there was 
evidence of various kinds bearing on that point which he sub- 
mitted was conclusive against any theory of poisoning by an 
escape of gas, and conclusive in favour of poisoning by opium, 
administered in some fonn or other. That evidence came from 
three sources — there was the evidence of the medical men who 
were examined in the case; there was the chemical evidence, 
and there was the evidence of the only inmates of the house 
who could be placed before the jury as witnesses ; and ho thought 
that when they considered that evidence together they would 
hardly be able to avoid the conclusion that each corroborated 
the other, and left no room for doubt that Madame Chantrelle 
was in an advanced stage of coma from narcotic poison long 
before a single cubic inch of gas had escape^ from the pipe behind 
the architrave of the window. They had, the evidence of Dr. 

Maclagan, who, on seeing the symptoms before the death of 
the deceased, pronounced it to be a case of poisoning by opium, 
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Lord Advocate and not poisoning by gajsi. That was corroborated to the full 
by Dr. Littlejohn, who, like Dr. Maclagan, had an opportunity 
of seeing Madame Chantrelle during lifet — if her state then 
could be called life ; and he had also the advantage — great to a 
medical practitioner — of performing a poBt^ortem examination 
of the body, when all the appearances the body presented corro- 
borated the opinion which Dr. Maclagan had previously fonne<i 
— that gas was not the cause of that lady's death. It was true 
that Dr. Carmichael, who was called in, thought it was a case 
of poisoning by gas, and sent a note to Dr. Littlejohn to request 
him to come and see a case of coal-gas poisoning, such cases 
being rare and of interest to medical men. He sent for Dr. 
Littlejohn partly because, being a public officer charged with 
the duty of investigating cases of sudden death, he was certain 
to give his time to its consideration ; and, in the second place, 
because Dr. Carmichael bad not made gas or other poisoning 
a subject of special study, and he therefore desired to have the 
aid of the superior skill of Dr. Littlejohn. But did Dr. Car- 
michael say one word that set up a case of gas poisoning against 
poisoning by opium 1 He (the Lord Advocate) thought if they 

recalled his evidence they would find that that was not the case. 
At the outset of their treatment of a patient, medical men were 
necessarily dependent for their diagnosis of the case upon the 
information which they received. Undoubtedly, Dr. Carmichael 
was led to believe that the state in which he found Madame 
Chantrelle was occasioned by an escape of gas. He assumed it 
to be true. Ho had no reason to doubt it, and the symptoms 
were such, at all events, as not to lead him to conclude — they 
would have led any one possibly to believe the statement — that 
poisoning was not due to gas. But then he distinctly stated 
that, had he been told that there was no escape previous to the 
time +hat Madame Chantrelle was found by the sen^ant at seven 
o'clock in the morning, that the escape up to that time was of 
trifling bulk and volume, he would have said at once, and with- 
out hesitation, that it was a case of poisoning by opium. Not 
only so \ when they say that they got the impression, and speak 
about it in the light jthat it was a case of poisoning by gas, they 
were certainly under the impression that Mada’iie Chantrelle 
had been exposed to the noxious influence of the gas escaping in 
quantity from that broken pipe for some hours at least. Now, 
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the medical testimony, so far as he (the Lord Advocate) LordAdvoeate 
could find, was entirely uncontradicted. No doubt it 
would be suggested, and it was in evidence, that after 
a time, in cases of gas poisoning, the gas may leave the 
body when the patient has been removed, and brought into 
pure air ; that after the lapse of time they might fail to discover 
it: but the opinion, he thought, leant in favour of this — that 
where a really fatal poisoning was from gas, they would find it 
lingering in some portions of the tissues of the body — ^most 
probablji in the brain.^ In the present case, upon post-mortem 
examination, nothing '^whatever was found to indicate poisoning 
by gasL This clear and consistent evidence by the most com- 
petent medical and skilled men was uncontradicted by any 
single witness on behalf of the panel at the bar. There was no 
room left in the case for the suggestion that these men might be 
mistaken. They had no doubt of the conclusion they arrived 
at, and there was nothing in the evidence calculated to raise a 
single doubt in regard to it. But that was not all the evidence 
about gas, because they had evidence from analysts of a very 
important kind, and the testimony of these gentlemen not only 
negatived gas, but positively affinned that it was an opiate which 
was the cause of death — opium administered to the deceased — 
taken into her system during that night necessarily — how long 
before seven o’clock in the moniing it is impossible to tell, 
because though twelve hours w’as about the course that a fatal 
case usually ran, that period might be protracted by artificial 
efforts, such as were used in Madam© Chantrelle’s case, to 
produce respiration and keep the patient in life. It was per- 
fectly true that no trace of opium was found in the body of the 
deceased. It was not remarkable that that should be the case ; 
and medical men, after the case had i-un such a course, would 
not have expected to find it The jury had been told by ^r. 

Littlejohn, who had had personal experience in this matter, 
that in cases where he had performed post-mortem examinations 
for the purpose of tracing opium in the tissues of the body after 
death — in cases where opium had undoubtedly been the cause 
of death — that he had failed to detect it. The Faculty of 
Physicians had ilot yet discovered the means of following, if it 
were possible to follow, the presence of opium in the body after 
its absorption in the tissues. It was just one of those poisons 
which eluded detection, which killed in a marked and charac- 
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Lord Advocate teristic way, but which were absorbed and disappeared — ^unlike 
cases of mineral poisoning. But although nothing was found 
in the body, it was a marked piece of evidence in this case that 
opium was found, if not in the body, at least upon the clothes 
that the deceased wore. It was proved by numerous witnesses 
that upon the sheet upon which she lay in the back room, upon 
the gown which she wore throughout that night and down to 
the period of her death, there were stains — a large stain of a 
yellowish colour upon the sheet, and a dark stain; and upon 
the nightdress there was a correspondingiktain, partly -^ka-k and 
partly of tliat yellowish character and coi\5ftr. The view sug- 
gested by Dr. Littlejohn and others was this — -that, somehow or 
other, by vomiting, the larger stain had been deposited on the 
bed by the deceased, and then she had lain down upon it. It 
was at the front of the bed, and her left shoulder corresponded 
exactly with the position she occupied on the bed — so exactly 
corresponded that if the stain on the sheet was where the wit- 
nesses described it — on the right comer of the bed — the back 
of her left shoulder, if she were lying on her back, would 
iiecessarily have been in contact with that stain. Now, other 
stains were seen on the bolster^ip. It was not said that these 
contained anything poisonous; but it was veiy important to 
ascertain what w'ag the composition of these stains. Now, 
upon that point, notwithstanding the very critical evidence of 
Mr. Falconer King, he ventured to submit that the evidence in 
the case left no doubt whatever that that stain — ^the darker 
portion of it, he meant — upon the sheet and the corresponding 
stain on the nightdress contained opium. It was settled to test 
them, in order to ascertain whether it was present, by Professor 
Maclagan and Dr, Littlejohn conjointly, and also by Professor 
Crum Brown and Professor Fraser, who likewise acted together. 
Tiie test was, perhaps, carried a little further by Professor Crum 
Brown and Professor Fraser, but it was a notable circumstance 
that both sets of analysts arrived, without hesitation, at the 
conclusion that these darker stains contained opium — opium 
which had most probably existed in the form of solid extract. 
And it appeared to them, from its being found in immediate 
conjunction with vegetable tissue of precisely the same character 
as that which foi-med the contents of the stomach, that it must 
have been expelled, in the form of vomiting, from the mouth 
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of the deceased. And if that were the case, it led inevitably Lord Advocate 
te tlie conclusion that what the deceased got as the opiate which 
killed her was solid extract of opium — a drug which might be 
in use in foreign countries, but which certainly was not in 
common use in Edinburgh as a drug dispensed for healing pur- 
poses. It was not the form in which medical men here, at all 
events, gave their patients a prescriptive dose. There was no 
suggestion, he thought, in this case that any medicine in the 
form of an opiate was given to the lady for the purpose of 
curing’ ll^ of any disease whatever. Well, there were various 
tests which had a chemical reaction corresponding to them. 

But over and above those there were other tests quite discernible 
by men of competent skill, quite discernible even by persons 
who had no medical skill, viz., the special characteristic odour 
of opium and its characteristic bitterness of taste. There could 
be no doubt about that. Mr. Falconer King himself said that 
the bitterness characteristio of opium was such that a woman 
lying in bed would bo at once able to discriminate between 
the bitter taste of the flavour of opium and the taste of the 
orange; and it would be a very singular thing indeed if they 
had not had it suggested by Mr, Falconer King or any other 
person that that peculiar taste was possessed by saliva, or 
grapes, or oranges, or any other substance than opium. Strych- 
nine was the only other suggestion, and a very unpleasant sort 
of suggestion it was. Now, these were physiological, they 
were not chemical tests, but they were unfailing tests when 
applied by a skilled and competent observer; and, if so*, that 
advanced them this stage in the present case. It did not con- 
clusively prove of iteelf that opium was taken, but it brought it 
terribly near. It was said, and a good deal of Mr. Falconer 
King’s evidence was led for the purpose of showing, that these 
wore not vomitings — that these stains were due to some oiher 
cause than opium having been swallowed by the patient and 
afterwards ejected ; that they must have found their way there 
in some other extraordinary manner. He (the Lord Advocate) 
did not think the evidence showed that they were not vomitings, 
but the contrary. But even if it were so, it humbly appeared 
to him that whether that matter was vomited, or whether it 
was not, was a thing of the smallest possible consequence in the 
present case. This woman had died from opium, and they 
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Lord Advocate opium found in the bed beside her; and she was lying upon 
it, and it appeared on her clothing. That suggested that there 
was opium there ; it conclusively proved that there was opium 
in that chamber through the night, and that the means were 
at hand ; and the medical evidence as conclusively showed that 
by some on© or other the means were used, and that matter 
other than that which remained on the sheet was introduced into 
the stomach of the woman, and caused her death. But what, 
after all, was the evidence upon this question of vomiting? It 
was said that certain further tests should have been^i applied. 
He had already said he thought that imma/terial. - Those stains 
were seen by numerous witnesses, medical and others — by the 
servant, by the brother, by the medical men, and by the nurses 
in the Infirmary; and every human being who saw them 
described them at once and without hesitation, and they were 
not cross-examined upon that point at all, as being stains 
obviously of vomiting. Then they had heard Dr. Maclagan 
and Dr. Littlejohn give their reasons for saying so. Their 
second result, as stated in their rejrort, was that on the sheet 
^ind bed-gown they found indisputable evidence of the presence 
of opium, apparently in the form of extract, and in each case 
the opium was accompanied by portions of grape and orange, 
the substances which were recognised in the contents of the 
stomach. Thart; she had taken grapesi was undoubted. That 
she had taken orange also was undoubted. The boy took up 
the grapes, the servant prepared the orange, and the prisoner 
at the bar said that in the course of the night he gave her orange 
and lemonade. And it was well to recall the state in which she 
was proved to have been when she went to bed. He (the Lord 
Advocate) would not take the prisoner's statement at all; he 
preferred to take tliat of the other witnesses. Madam© Chan- 
tirlle had been slightly ailing during the day. She went to 
bed early. Her son took her up some grapes and lemonade, 
put them on a stool at the side of the ibed, and when he retired 
to rest after his brother Louis, about half-past nine, he asked his 
mother how she was. She said she was a little better. She 
spoke to him in her usual tone ; her appearance was her usual 
appearance. That statement was thoroughly; corroborated by 
the evidence of the servant, Mary Byrne, who went in about ten 
o'clock and asked her how she was, and who affirmed, also, that 
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madame was in her usual health, barring that trifling ailment, 
and that certainly there was nothing in the shape of a fatal 
poison that had entered her lips at that time. Not only so, but 
the accused himself told, after her decetase, that he had left 
her in her usual health. He told that as part of the story— 
the ‘truth or falsehood of which he (the Lord Advocate) should 
have shortly to consider— of accidental gas poisoning through 
the accidental breaking of the pipe. But, further, upon this 
question of vomiting, how came the grape-seed to be in that 
stain upon the^sheet? That was a matter of fact uncontroverted. 
Another ^ap med was found in the alimentary canal of the de- 
ceased, having passed from her stomach. It was impossible 
to doubts — ^the probabilities were in favour of the result — that 
the opium and the seed had been rejected from the stomach at 
the same time. But, then, these opium tests were said to be 
insufficient — ^at least Mr. Falconer King’s evidence had no 
meaning whatever unless it was intended to suggest that. He 
did not say that Mr. Falconer King had not found what he said 
he did — far from it ; but he did say that his conclusions were 
the most lame and impotent if they were intended as a serious 
criticism upon the accuracy of the tests applied by tlie other 
four medical men and chemists', or as impugning the result at 
which they arrived — that opium was present. Opium, when 
treated in a certain way, gave certain reactions. When treated 
chemically, they did not get the reactions' of opium, but those of 
morphia and of meconic acid, and in order to be sure they had 
got opium they must go to these. From the substances treated 
by Dr. Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn, on the one hand, and by 
Professor Crum Brown and Professor Fraser on the other, all 
those reactions had been obtained. And not only those re- 
actions, but they had got the peculiar characteristic taste and 
the peculiar characteristic smell which unfailingly told t^e 
practitioner, when the other tests coincided that opium was the 
substance that was really present; and the substance which 
they treated was -that which had stained the sheet and the 
nightgown of the deceased. Mr. Falconer King treated grape- 
juice, saliva or ordinary spittle, orange, and acetic acid; and 
he suggested, because he found in testing these with the same 
acids employed by the witnesses for the Crown certain reactions 
which were found in the case of opium, that those tests were 
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Lord Advoeate unreliable. But none of the substances treated by him gave 
both chemical reactions .for morphia and meconio acid. That 
showed that he was not treating opium ; and not only so, but 
he did not get the whole reactions, and there was nothing of 
that distinguishing taste or distinguishing smell. Further, he 
did not add any corrosive sublimate, as was done by Dr. Crum 
Brown and Dr. Fraser ; and he admitted that, if he had added 
corrosive sublimate, he would not have got the reaction from 
the substances he was treating. Mr. Falconer King admitted, 
too, that though he had added corrosive sublimate to a ^h^tion 
containing opium, it would not discharge morp ^ jc 'or meconio 
acid ; and, therefore, they would get the reaction after the 
addition of corrosive sublimate ; and it was got, clearly showing 
the whole characteristics of opium and clearly combining them 
— for that was the marked feature of the whole evidence in this 
case — so corroborating in the most marked degree the con- 
clusions arrived at separately by medical men from symptoms 
exhibited during life, and from appearances found upon ‘post- 
mortem examination of the body. And Mr. Falconer King was 
pot able to suggest anything else, any substance that could 
possibly come up to the whole of these teets ; and not only so, 
but he (the Lord Advocate) had been rather surprised at what 
Mr. King said in regard to testing orange with sulpho-molybdic 
acid. He had got the final blue, but he did not get the reddish 
purple, which was the commencement of the purple colours 
characteristic of opium, and found by Dr. Crum Brown and Dr. 
Fraser, but, instead, a yellowish green colour, the first of the 
transitional colours which were not distinctive of opium, but 
showed that it was not there. 

He (the Lord Advocate) had so far spoken of the medical 
evidence as showing that opium was the cause of death, and 
qI the chemical tests as showing that opium was in the woman’s 
body, the whole evidence, taken along with these, showing, he 
thought, that opium had been in her mouth or in her stomach. 
But that was not the sole evidence in this case. There was 
" the evidence of the prisoner as to the gas escape. They must 
now consider this other question — ^which was neither a medical 
nor a chemical question, but one of plain fact depending upon 
the credibility of certain witnesses in the case — ^whether there 
truly was an escape of gas in the house at all! But Mary 
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Byrne found her mistress insensible on the morning of 2nd Lord Advocate 
January. He need hardly recall the evidence for the purpose of 
showing that there must have been, to produce that state of 
— if it were a case of gas poisoning — a very considerable 
escape, continued for a very considerable period. Medical men 
mi^t vary, but it was a matter that would suggest itself to 
any man of common sense as easily as to a medical man that, 
before there could be poiso-ning by an escape of gas in a room, 
there must be a^yery considerable and persistent escape, at all 
evc...tc, before the suiTerer from it was reduced to a state of 
insensibility^'*, o large a dose having been inhaled as to cause 
the death of a healthy person by four o’clock the same afternoon. 

Now, what was the evidence of that gas escape] The household 
was not a large one. There were only six persons in it — the 
accused, the deceased, the servant Mary Byrne, the boy Eugene, 
who had been a witness, and two children, who might be both 
described as infants. It was for the jury to determine whether 
the servant told the truth or not; but her story was a plain, 
distinct, and intelligible one. Her bedroom was next door to 
her master’s. From tlie bedroom door one could not see th% 
door of the back bedroom; it was necessary to go round a 
corner. The servant rose at her usual time, having gone to 
bed about her usual time. She went downstairs to her work, 
and performed some operations in the dining-room. She was 
crossing the lobby shortly afterwards for some* sticks and coals 
to light the fire when she heard a sound, which she at first attri- 
bilted to the cat. It was repeated. She went upstairs, and then 
became satisfied that it proceeded from a human being; went 
into tlie back bedroom, and found her mistress a dying woman, 
and the door was open about a foot. Now, he thought there 
was not a single witness in the case but had said that, had 
there been what he might call a fatal escape of gas from , 
pipe behind the shutter in the bedroom of the deceased, it 
would have been over the whole house — that it would have 
been impossible not to perceive it. But what did the servant 
«ay? She perceived nothing of it. Not only did she perceive 
nothing of it when she came out of her bedroom ; she perceived 
nothing of it whien she came up; she percwved nothing of it 
when she entered the bedroom of the deceased ; she perceived 
nothing of it after she had gone and waked her master. The 
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Lord Advocate next time she left the bedroom was upon her master’s suggestion 
that the child was crpng, when the child proved to be asleep. 
The Lord Advocate then proceeded to road Mary Byrne’s 
evidence as to what took place at this time, and asked if 
anything the prisoner did on that occasion contradicted the 
statement of the girl that there was no smell when she rose 
and went downstairs, that there was no smell when she came 
upstairs, that there was no smell when she went into the bed< 
room, that there was no smell when she came back from her 
master’s room, but that she began to perceive a smeU^«f*er 
she had seen her master coming from the w|?:,aOw on her 
return from that fruitless expedition to the front room to see 
if a child was crying, which child she found asleep. The prisoner 
never mentioned it. He took no notice of the existence of gas, 
but he suggested to her, ** Don’t you feel the smell of gasi ” after 
she had seen him coming from the window. And it was a 
singular thing that the boy Eugene, who was awake from the 
time that the servant went to M. Chantrelle, perceived no smell 
of gas that morning till after he had gone into the room while 
kis father was away for the doctor. Was it possible to suppose 
that the gas had been escaping from an orifice in the gas pipe, 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter, for hours, or a lengthened 
period, without its having been perceived by others ? No doubt 
there was gas in the house after M. Chantrelle was in the room, 
for there seemed to be a constant series of experiments of 
turning on and off the gas, and one person after another had 
their attention directed to it. People were taken to the bedroom 
to show that there was an escape of gas somewhere; it was 
tried with a lighted candle, but M. Chantrelle had not the least 
idea where it came from. Accordingly, the gas was turned off 
at the meter. But the evidence, if they believed it at all, put 
end to the theory that death resulted from gas poisoning, 
for the simple reason that there was no escape of gas. Then, 
if there was no escape of gas sufficient to kill, and death resulted 
• from an opiate, the question was. Who gave it to her ; how did 
she come to get it? Where there was no direct evidence, it 
was always a question for the jury whether a thing was acci- 
dental or not. The question was. Accident or jio accident? A 
wound might be due to a fall or to the stroke of a murderous 
hand, and he did not dispute that poison might be taken 
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accidentally; such things had occurred as one phial being Lord Advocate 

mistaken for another ; but he did not think that in the present 

case there was the slightest suggestion of accident. The case 

of the prisoner was that he gave his wife nothing but that 

orange, and he thought as little in the present case was there 

any room for the suggestion of suicide. There was not the 

slightest suggestion from beginning to end of the case that 

that unhappy woman ever had in her possession opium for the 

means of destroying her life, and there was little room for 

tl\€?^'fiHggestioh that, having the means, she employed it for 

thfit purpose. >yShe had some things about her room, but she 

was a heuilthy woman, not in the habit of drugging herself. 

There Tvas in the room at different times castor oil, hair oil, 
a bottle of methylated spirits ; and she once took a pennyworth 
of salts ; but, with these exceptions, and the exception of some- 
thing the prisoner gave her at one time, whioh did not agree 
with her, there was no evidence of her having drugs in her 
possession, or having the thought of taking them even if she 
had. She was a woman of a perfectly cheerful disposition, 
w^ith nothing in her history to suggest that she purposely took,, 
away her own life. Through all her misery and misfortune she 
bore a cheerful spirih She wrote and posted on the Monday 
evening a New Year’s card to her friend, Mrs. Baird, and upon 
the envelope inside were the words, “ I will write soon.” She 
told her servant to bring her up a cup of tea early, because 
she had taken little food during the day ; and, if they believed 
the husband, she was perfectly well when she went to bed 
between eleven and twelve o’clock. What induced her to commit 
suicide? what indication was there of it? and where did she get 
the means? There was plenty of opium in tliat house — 
abundance of it — but it was not in her keeping; it was in a 
locked press in the class-room, and M. Cliantrelle, the accusedtj.- 
kept the key, and it was quite right that he should do so. 

But the painful alternative he had to suggest to the juiy, and 
the only truthful result of the evidence in the case, was tliat, 
til ere being neither accident nor suicide, the hand of the prisoner 
at the bar was the hand that administered the poison. He had 
the means, he hfid the opportunity. He (the Lord Advocate) 
would go further and say that, having the means, her husband 
was the only man that had the opportunity. He would go 
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LordAdvoeate further still, and say that the circumstances of the case pointed 
conclusively to this, that havinj^ the means, and having the 
opportunity, Cliantrelle used them with a fatal effect. He had 
j)lenty of the extract of opium about. He had some in a box 
which he bought in 1872, which was in a sorne'what dry state, 
and not very good for administering, but in the November of 
1877 he bought a drachm — that w^aa sixty grains — of the extract 
of opium, or about twenty to thirty doses, each sufficient, if 
administered, to prove fatal to human life. He (the Lord 
Advocate) did not know wdiether it wa^s suggested th*'^ - ohe 
prisoner was in the habit of dispensing that dry^ There had 
certainly been no explanation as to what came of that opium. 
It was not found anywhere in his house. The extract he bought 
in 1872 was got in the press; but the extract bought in 
November w^as not there, and what came of it he did not know. 
But, after all, what was the evidence he dispensed? Did doctors 
use that amount of extract of opium in such a time ? Chantrelle 
was not in practice. They had heard that the chemists treated 
him as a medical man who dispensed ; but it did not appear from 
{ihe evidence that he had a large dispensing practice. He seemed 
to have cliiefly treated for colds. He gave a liniment to a man 
at the ** Bay Horse,” something else to Madame Pradel, her 
sister, and her boy, but she did not know what it was, or what 
it was given for. The Reids seemed to have been his only 
patients, and it was not said by them that they got any opium. 
Then there w’ae the boy Green, to whom he volunteered his 
services on the street, and to whom he gave an ointment. Tt 
was impossible to suggest that these things satisfactorily 
accounted for the disappearance of the opium. But, besides, 
the cases of dispensing they had heard of were all apparently 
prior in date to that purchase of opium in November, not 
^^ubsequent. Now, look at the circumstances of the prisoner. 
He was not a penniless man ; but he was a needy man. He was 
asking till Christmas time to pay a small balance of a bill for 
£18. The balance at his banker’s had disappeared. His wife 
told Mrs. Baird that her husband’s teaching was falling off, and 
that probably they would have to go to London ; and she told 
her mother that they were £200 in debt, and^ had nothing to 
pay it with. It was undoubtedly a fact that they were not 
in such thriving circumstances as they were in before, if they 
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ever were in thriving circumstances. What did Chantrelle do? Lord Advocate 
Just about the time he purchased the opium he proceeded to do 
what was in all circumstances an unwise, and what in many cases 
was — as in this case he feared it was — ^a wrong thing. No one 
could take exception to his insuring his own life, because that 
he was likely to protect ; but he did not stop there. He insured 
for £1000 the life of Madame Chantrelle, and that gave him 
an interest in her death to the extent of £1000 sterling, pro- 
vided always she died by accident. He was, some time before, 

‘crilbihig into that transaction, and in the interval he was at 
great pains ascertain what constituted an accident, and 
what would entitle the policy-holder to the insurance money. 

Cramp and other things were suggested as a cause of accident, 
but this important question vras also put. Suppose a person died 
after eating of Welsh rarebit, and no direct cause of death 
oould be found, would that entitle the policy-liolder to draw the 
money? The answer was, ^^No; death must be proved to bo 
due to accident.’’ He knew that, therefore, very well. But 
Chantrelle did not insure in the office at which he had made these 
inquiries. He insured his own and his wife’s lives in another 
office — ^an office where he asked no questions of the kind. That 
policy was current on 2nd January, 1878, and, if it was proved 
that Madame Chantrelle died upon 2nd January, 1878, from 
an accidental escape of gas, Chantrelle was entitled to the 
money beyond all manner of doubt. The prisoner knew about 
poisons, and he (the Lord Advocate) could not help saying that 
«ome medical knowledge was not an unuseful thing if a man 
-contemplated the act of taking away the life of another person 
by poison. The prisoner not only had poisons, and knew their 
properties, but he had threatened before 2nd January — ay, 
once, and again and again — ^that he would use his knowledge 
upon the person of his wife. He told her shortly after thei* 
marriage, and he repeated the statement again and again, that 
he would murder her, and that he could give her poison which 
the Faculty of Edinburgh could not detect. Whether the 
prisoner referred to the post-mortem examination or not he 
<iid not know, but it was not detected at the post-mortem 
-examination what she got that morning. That the unfortunate 
woman was under the impression that the effect of that policy 
was only likely to occasion a fulfilment of that horrid threat, 
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iord Advocate and that she was in serious dread of that result, he did not think 
the jury could for a moment doubt. That was made plain by 
the conversation she had with her mother on the Thursday 
before her death. Now, if they would take a retrospect upon 
the various circumstances he had brought before them, he 
thought only one answer could be given to the question to 
who gave the poison to her that night. It was not accidental, 
it was not taken by herself for the purpose of destroying her 
own life ; the only man in the house who had it and could give 
it was the prisoner at the bar. There was one circuins-tcciit^e, 
but in this instance a very material and conclusiv/j circumstance, 
which it was impossible not to notice before concluding. He 
had told the jury already that the prisoner was interested to the 
extent of £1000 sterling in the woman’s death being accidental. 
Now', he accused him of having caused that gas escape on the 
morning of 2nd January, after the servant had discovered her 
mistress in a dying state. If the jury believed that, and he 
thought upon the evidence it would be very hard to reject it, 
it suggested this consideration — Why? The answer was but 
too plain. If by so doing he could, as he attempted to represent, 
make out that the death was due not to opium but to poisoning 
by an accidental escape of gas, he attained two results for him 
of the last and most vital importance. He negatived the theory 
of his own guilt if the prisoner gave the opium as he (the Lord 
Advocate) assumed, and he put £1000 in his pocket. Now, he 
asked the jury to consider, Was that gas pipe broken acci- 
dentally? It could not break itself. It was not suggested that 
of its own weight it would tumble over and fracture. The 
idea the prisoner suggested afterwards he would not say much 
about — that it might have been caused by hanging the children’s 
things on the shutter. Another suggestion was that the shutter 
^,^ight have been pressed against it, so as to fracture the pipe 
and cause it to fall. His counsel, in examining one of the wit- 
nesses — a plumber — plainly broached the theory that the pipe 
had been standing up, that it might gradually have been pressed 
down in a sort of way, and that eventually it gave way and 
tumbled into the bottom of the shutter. But that theory was 
disiwsed of almost as soon as it was raisedt by the equally 
distinct statement of the same witness, corroborated by others, 
that, in order to break the pipe in the way it was done, it was. 
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necessary first to break it down and then up — an operation LordAdvoeate 
usually performed by a man’s hand in a fraction of time. There 
was no mark on the shutter. But what did it? Surely not 
Madame Chantrelle in the course of that night. Why did 
the panel send the girl to the crying child when it was not 
crying? What was he doing at the window when the girl was 
away? What made him say immediately afterwards that he 
perceived the smell of gas, unless it was the conscious know> 
ledge^that he had created an escape of gas? The gas appeared 
cbiiioideiit with thp visit to the window. The fracture must 
have been th^e, and it was for the jury to say whether the 
fracture was produced by supernatural agency or by the prisoner 
at the bar. Then what did all the series of subterfuges after- 
wards mean — his impressing that theory of the accidental 
escape of gas on the minds of everybody? He said he could 
not conceive where it came from; and when at length the gas- 
fitters came to examine the house, and discovered the pipe 
behind the architrave of the shutter, he said he could not have 
had the least idea that a pipe was there, although he had stood 
by about a year before and watched the operations of a working 
w'liom he had sent for and superintended when he was mending 
that pipe. Could the jury take the statement off his hands 
that he did not know why it was there? Was he telling the 
truth when he said it was an accident? The jury must consider, 
in conjunction wdth the other plain evidence ‘in the case, why 
it wa^Jie said it was an accident. It could only have been too 
^ciSvely to cloak his guilt. In conclusion, the Lord Advocate 
said lie had endeavoured to lay before the jury the grounds 
upon which he had pleaded in the interests of justice for a 
verdict of guilty against the prisoner. And now his painful 
duty w'as done, and he left the case in their hands. 


Speech for the Defence. 

Mr. Tbatnbr then addressed tlie jmy for the defence. He Mr. Trayner 
said the jury had heard an address in terms solemn, serious, 
and anxious by the Lord Advocate, who had felt it to be his duty 
to ask them to return a verdict of guilty against the accused. 

His lordship had said that he had a painful duty to perfonn, but 
his (Mr. Trayner’s) duty was also a painful one. It was an anxious 
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Mp. Tpayner petition for him to occupy to know that, in some measure at 
least, the life of the prisoner at the bar depended upon the 
manner in which he should be able to present to them the 
features of this mysterious and doubtful case. And no word of 
his could possibly exaggerate either the importance of the duty 
or his sense of its burden. He might make a mistake, "a point 
might escape him which he might urge upon them on the 
prisoner’s behalf, he might perform his duty but sadly. All 
that might be remedied. The suggestions of his friends nfright 
put him in mind of that which might otherwise be forgotteri ; 
his lordship would not be slow to impress up^n them every 
point in favour of the prisoner which he might forget to urge ; 
and tlierefore, though his duty might not be well performed, as 
he had said, there was a remedy for all his defects. There was 
no such remedy if the jury made a mistake, if they failed to 
notice and give due weight to those points either of positive evi- 
dence in the prisoner’s favour or of inference in his favour, or 
doubt in the case which gave rise to inferences in his favour ; 
and if in respect of that mistake on their part they gave a verdict 
cf guilty against the prisoner of the charge of which he stood 
there committed, they could never retrieve, and no man could 
ever retrieve, that mistake ; for that mistake would in the mean- 
time have consigned the prisoner to his death. Why did he 
say this i Not because he anticipated that, in their verdict op 

consideration, there would be any such mistake ; but he said it 
— and the jury would bear with him for saying it — ^to ui^*^ uoon 
them, at the outset of his observations, the extreme anxiety and 
care which they ought to bestow upon the case — ^that extreme 
anxiety and care which it was their duty to bestow ; and to give 
him their careful and patient attention even if he should detain 
them at some little length in performing the duty which he had 
i^Dw to discharge. This was a case at best — the Lord Advocate 
had said so— -of circumstantial evidence. He did not say tliat 
circumstantial evidence was not sufficient to convict a man. It 
had been held sufficient to convict, in many cases where the 
verdict pronounced upon such evidence was admittedly correct, 
the prisoner who had to bear the punishment which that ver- 
dict inflicted. But it was never enough in a case of circum- 
stantial evidence that there should arise suspicion — pregnant, 
violent suspicion. The circumstantiality of the evidence must 
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be such as to carry home to their minds inevitably, conclusively, VLv, Trayner 
results that would not only all point towards one conclusion, but 
would jx)int to that one conclusion positively, and to none other ; 
for, however weighty the circumstances might be, however plain 
in their minds the infecrences, if it were possible to account for 
anythilig or everything in this case, or in any case of circum- 
stantial evidence, consistent with the prisoner’s innocence, then 
they were bound to take that view of it, although it might be 
equally consistent with his guilt. If they could conceive a case 
tvhere a suspicion ^and a doubt of the circumstantiality of the 
evidence weigljed equally in the balance, it was their duty, and 
he knew it would please them to perfonn that duty, to give the 
prisoner the benefit. They must, in ^ort, be led by evidence, 
circumstantial or otherwise, to a conclusion which left no room 
for reasonable doubt that the prisoner committed the offence 
with which he was charged. Now, he thought he should be 
able to show them — he undertook to show them — that there was 
not one circumstance in the whole of this lengthened trial upon 
which the Lord Advocate had that morning animadverted — not 
one circumstance which, to say tlie least of it, did not admit of* a 
double view ; and he mistook himself veiy much if he resumed 
his seat without having convinced the jury that he was right in 
expi essing that opinion. But before he advanced to the essential 
and proper issue hero to be tried, he thought it right to call 
attention to one or two subjects which had been introduced — 
he did^vr^ say unfairly, and certainly not ungenerously pressed 
diac nionimg — one or two circumstances which had been brought 
out with reference to the prisoner's life which seemed to him 
rather to embarrass the case than to help in its determination. 

These might raise suspicion, they might raise feelings adverse to 
the prisoner’s character and conduct, but they never could help 
the jury in the least degree to decide whether or not the 
prisoner murdered his wife. They heard that Chantrelle did 
not often take his meals with his family, that he did not sleep 
in the same room with madamo, that ho did not rise early in 
the morning, that he had a cup of tea taken to his bed. Now, 
the jury knew, he durst say, as well as all of them, that these 
were but the ordinary habits of a Frenchman’s life. How many 
Frenchmen, ho asked, occupied the same bedroom with their 
wives, however affectionate they might be*! How many French- 
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Mr. Tpayner men breakfasted, as Englishmen did, at eight or nine in the 
morning ? They had their early cup of tea or coffee. Where 
did they take their breakfast? At some restaurant or caf6 they 
frequented. Chantrelle did not go- to church with niadame. 
Perhaps he did not go much to church at all. But whether he 
went with her or not, it was again one of those customs tlmt were 
common with Frenchmen, not so common with us, that they 
lived more or less a separate life. But he passed from that, 
and came to what was more serious, although he again confessed 
it was not ungenerously pressed. The prisoner was said to hav\j 
threatened his wife. He was not going to say a^.word unkindly 
of Mrs. Dyer ; he had his own opinion of her evidence ; but she 
was -the mother of a dead girl ; she thought the prisoner acted 
unfairly and foully by that dead girl ; an angel from heaven 
would not convince her that that was not true ; and accordingly 
she had given evidence, coloured, he had no doubt, by the 
deep impression on her mind which not Omnipotence could 
remove. What, he asked, was the trutii, according to Mrs. Dyer 
and the others, or, rather, the representation of the truth ? That 
Chantrelle threatened his wife during all her married life. Did 
the jury believe that ? However gross the prisoner was, how- 
ever bad he was, the man that married a young wife and then 
began to threaten her with shooting and poisoning was not 
a man at all ; and whatever might be their opinion of the moral 
character and conduct of the prisoner, they never would believe 
that, from the day of his marriage to the day of^ his wife’s , 
unliappy death, he was constantly threatening her with blows, ' 
with poisoning, and with shooting. He would not say but that 
vain and foolish and wicked words escaped his lips ; he was not 
there to defend the moral character of Chantrelle, but he was 
there to maintain to the utmost of his humble power, with an 
absolute confidence that he was speaking honestly and with com- 
mon sense, that whatever the prisoner threatened, whatever he 
said, or whatever he did, it was not proved that he laid violent 
hands upon his wife upon 2nd January in the way of administer- 
ing a fatal dose of opium. They had heard that he threatened 
her all through their married life. There was a proverb that 
threatened people lived long, and those proverbs that ran cur- 
rent contained concentrated wisdom. Why was it that threatened 
people lived long? First, because a threatened person was put 
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Upon his guard, and watched himself more narrowly and the Mr. Trayner 

threatener more keenly. But more than that, and chiefly, was 

the proverb wise and true because a man who was going to do 

a fatal thing, and especially a man who was going to do it by 

the insidious act of poisoning that could not be detected, was 

the last man to threaten such a thing or hint that it was in his 

mind. If Chantrelle had intended from the date of his marriage 

or from a much later date to poison his wife for any purpose 

whatever, insurance or other ; if he had intended to poison her, 

as Mrs. Dyer said, in such a way that the Faculty of Edinburgh 

could not dete^;t it, did they think he was going to tell that to 

Mrs. Dyer or to his wife? It was insanity and madness to 

suppose that the prisoner with that intention ever opened his lips 

on the subject. It waa the one thing which he would have kept 

secret in his own bosom, the one thing which, according to Mi*s. 

Dyer, he made his boast and his challenge. Did the prisoner 
strike his wife? They were told that that also was a thing that 
happened during the whole period of their manied life, but not 
so much, Mrs. Dyer confessed, within the last two years. They 
lived together ten years, and what was the proof of the actu?^l 
violence? Eugene, the boy, saw his mother struck once, a slap 
on the side of the head once, and once only. How long ago? 

The boy could not tell, but very long ago. Mary Byrne was in 
their house from May, 1877, till the death of the deceased, and 
she saw no blow struck. Isabella Ness was there during 
practically^* the whole of 1877, and she saw no blow ever struck. 

“Agnes M‘ Alpine was there from January, 1877, till May, 1877, 
and saw no blow ever struck. Margaret Wood, who went there 
in 1875, saw no blow struck, but inferred a blow because she 
heard screaming, although she heard no sound of blows. Mar- 
garet Somerville, in 1874, saw a candlestick once thrown ; and 
Wood was once assaulted. But the three instances — the throw- 
ing of tJie candlestick, the seeing of the mark, the hearing of 
the screaming, and the one blow which Eugene saw — were tlie 
w^hole evidence which the Crown had l)eeii able to lay before the 
jury of actual violence on the part of a man who was threatening 
death, and threatening it daily, for ten long years. The Crown 
had bestowed great care in the preparation of fhe case, and with 
all their anxiety and all their fidelity to their duty, they had not 
been able to produce proof of actual violence by the prisoner to 
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Mr. Trayner his wife except in two instances, one in 1874, and one, according- 
to the boy Eugene, long ago, without any particular date ; while 
on two other occasions the most they could adduce was something 
that led to the inference that a blow had been inflicted. Let 
the jury compare the number of actual instances with the num- 
ber of threats and see how truly he had represented the nature 
of the threats themselves. Idle, wicked words, if they would, 
but meaning nothing ; empty, and passing by the prisoner’s wife 
without that serious result which the Crown wished them now to 
believe. Chantrelle called his wife bad names ; he did, and God 
forgive him! He (Mr. Trayner) had no sympathy with a man 
who called his wife bad names ; but how many men called their 
wives bad names, how many men kicked and abused their wives 
as Chantrelle never did, who would yet shrink from the attempt 
to take away tlieir lives? Were the jury to be led, either by 
the eloquence of the Lord Advocate or the prejudice of Mrs. Dyer, 
to form the ridiculous and absurd conclusion that, because a man 
struck his wife once or twice, and once or twice called her a bad 
name, he was therefore a man who had that malice, who was so 
fiendish in his heart, as to entertain the idea of taking away that 
woman’s life by the insidious act of poisoning? They had some- 
thing else, and it was remarkable. There was one case where a 
servant w^as assaulted ; and on that night, when Chantrelle was 
excited with drink, and when he, for some cause which could not 
be accounted for^ at least had not l>een accounted for, assaulted 
the servant then in the house, and when his passions were not 
only roused, and he had given vent to them in this assault, his 
wife’s interference on behalf of the servant, the interference of 
the police on behalf of that servant, never led him to do that 
which he would infallibly have done if he had been in the habit 
of assaulting his wife. He never laid his hand on her. His 
drinking, his passion roused, excited, and active, showing itself 
in an act of assault upon the girl, never led him to do that 
which, in such circumstances, if the Crown’s case were true, he 
would infallibly have done — assaulted his wife also on that 
occasion. He might have used threats to his wife, without ever 
meaning to carry them into effect. But there was something 
else. They were told that he was a man of ».unfortunate life. 
They had improper advances made to the servant girl, and he 
went to places of an immoral character. Again, he said he was 
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not there to defend M. Chanferelle for going to such places. Mr. Tpayner 
But was it not as ridiculous an inference as could possibly be 
fancied that, because a man was unfaithful to his wife, and 
frequented bad company, they w'ere to come to the conclu- 
sion that he was guilty of a murderous intention? Unhappily 
the newspapers bore record every week of husbands behaving in 
this way to their wives, which led to their appearance in the 
Divorce Court. But was it ever suggested in this world, by any 
man who was fit for anything else than a residence in Morning- 
side, that that was. to lead to the conclusion that a husband 
meant to take ^is wife’s life? And yet tliat was the conclusion 
which the Lord Advocate would draw from all these and different 
circumstances, and he actually brought witnevssesi to show that 
Chantrelle was a man of profligate life. But if they assumed 
that he was ten times more profligate than he was, it did not lead 
them one inch on the way to the conclusion that he was guilty 
of murder, or that he was a man who could ever entertain the 
idea of murder. Again, it was said that he married his wife 
inauspiciously. Perhaps so. How many men, unfortunately, 
did the same thing ! Some men did worse than M. Chantrelli?. 

They took advantage of a girl, and left her to her fate. What- 
ever might be said against him, if he did this woman an injuiy 
he did his best to remedy that by making her his wife. Nor 
could they suppose that the prisoner was a man altogether devoid 
of the cpj^uion feelings of humanity. He w'as a bad and wicked 
man in ma.nj respects, but no man was altogether bad ; and that 
ho had kindly feelings for those in distress could not l>e better 
instanced than by the fact of his treatment of the little boy 
whom he met on the way to the Infirmary. Eugene, poor boy, 
told them that the prisoner was a kind and indulgent father, 
wdiatever he may have said or threatened other people, and the 
servants concur in saying that he was a kind and loving father 
to the children. And w'ould they infer from this that he was a 
devil as regarded his wife? It was brought out in evidence that 
the prisoner had said the Infinnaiy authorities had murdered 
his wife. Well, M. Chantrelle was a man who practised medi- 
cine in his own way. He was a kind of interloper with the 
regular practitioners. He had no great favour for them, as he 
thought their theories and practice wrong, and accordingly they 
had no great affection for him. But he did not seem to have 
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Hr.Trayner his wife except in two instances, one in 1874, and one, according- 
to the boy Eugene, long ago, without any particular date ; while 
on two other occasions the most they could adduce was something 
that led to the inference that a blow had been inflicted. Let 
the jury compare the number of actual instances with the num- 
ber of threats and see how truly he had represented the nature 
of the threats themselves. Idle, wicked words, if they would, 
but meaning nothing ; empty, and passing by the prisoner's wifo 
without that serious result which the Crown wished tliem now to 
believe. Chantrelle called his wife bad names ; he did, and God 
forgive him I He (Mr. Trayner) had no sympathy with a man 
who called his wife bad names ; but how many men called their 
wives bad names, how many men kicked and abused their wives 
as Chantrelle never did, who w'ould yet shrink from the attempt 
to take away tlieir lives? Were the jury to be led, either by 
the eloquence of the Lord Advocate or the prejudice of Mrs. Dyer,, 
to form the ridiculous and absurd conclusion that, because a man 
struck his wife once or twice, and once or twice called her a bad 
name, he was therefore a man who had that malice, who was so 
fiendish in his heart, as to entertain tlie idea of taking away that 
woman’s life by the insidious act of poisoning? Tliey had some- 
thing else, and it was remarkable. There was one case where a 
servant was assaulted ; and on that night, when Chantrelle was 
excited with drink, and when he, for some cause which could not 
be accounted for^ at least had not been accounted for, assaulted 
the servant then in the house, and when his passions were not 
only roused, and he had given vent to them in this assault, his 
wife’s interference on behalf of the servant, the interference of 
the police on behalf of that servant, never led him to do that 
which he would infallibly have done if he had been in the habit 
of assaulting his wife. He never laid his hand on her. His 
drinking, his passion roused, excited, and active, showing itself 
in an act of assault upon the girl, never led him to do that 
which, in such circumstances, if the Crown’s case were true, he 
would infallibly have done — assaulted his wife also on that 
“ occasion. He might have used threats to his wife, without ever 
meaning to carry them into effect. But there was something 
else. They were told that he was a man of ^unfortunate life. 
They had improper advances made to the servant girl, and he 
went to places of an immoral character. Again, he said he was 
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not there to defend M. Chantrelle for going to such places. Mr. Trayner 
But was it not as ridiculous an inference as could possibly be 
fancied that, because a man was unfaithful to his wife, and 
frequented bad company, they were to come to the conclu- 
sion that he was guilty of a murderous intention*? Unhappily 
the newspapers bore record every week of husbands behaving in 
this way to their wives, which led to their appearance in the 
Divorce Court. But was it ever suggested in this world, by any 
man who was fit for anything else than a residence in Morning- 
side, that that was. to lead to the conclusion that a husband 
meant to take ^is wife’s life*? And yet that was the conclusion 
which the Lord Advocate would draw from all these and diifferent 
circumstances, and he actually brought witnesses to show tliat 
Chantrelle was a man of profligate life. But if they assumed 
that he was ten times more profligate than he was, it did not lead 
them one inch on the way to the conclusion that he was guilty 
of murder, or that he was a man who could ever entertain the 
idea of murder. Again, it was said that he married his wife 
inauspiciously. Perhaps so. How many men, unfortunately, 
did the same thing! Some men did worse than M. Chantrelle 
They took advantage of a girl, and left her to her fate. What- 
ever might be said against him, if he did this woman an injury 
he did his best to remedy that by making her his wife. Nor 
could they suppose that the prisoner was a man altogether devoid 
of the coi^pion feelings of humanity. He was a bad and wicked 
man in ina.^yr respects, but no man was altogether bad ; and that 
he had kindly feelings for those in distress could not be better 
instanced tiian by the fact of his treatment of the little boy 
whom he met on tlie way to the Infirmary. Eugene, poor boy, 
told them that the prisoner wasi a kind and indulgent father, 
whatever he may have said or threatened other people, and the 
soi-vants concur in saying that he was a kind and loving father 
to the children. And would they infer from this that he was a 
devil as regarded his wife? It was brought out in evidence that 
the prisoner had said the Infinnary authoritie® had murdered 
big wife. Well, M. Chantrelle was a man who practised medi- 
cine in his own way. He was a kind of interloper with the 
regular practitioners. He had no great favour for them, as he 
thought their theorie® and practice wrong, and accordingly they 
had no great affection for him. But he did not seem to have 
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Hr* TMyner been an ineffective physician, although the Lord Advocate spoke 
in a sneering kind of way about his treating certain persons. 
Chantrelle did not desire that his wife should be taken to the 
Infirmary. It was only in deference to the wishes of her mother 
and Dr. Littlejohn that he allowed her to l)e taken. But 
Chantrelle’s saying that they murdered his wife at the Infinnary 
was just another instance of extravagant language, which meant 
but little in his mouth. He also said that Mrs. Dyer’s husband 
was murdered, and that was in 1869. He was a man ^ho 
expressed himself in language which was, not measured, but 
language which was not to be tested as if meaning everything in 
the dictionary sense. He (Mr. Trayner) thought he had shown 
that the prisoner was not a man devoid of feeling, and it was a 
pleasing episode in this case, if there was a pleasing episode in it, 
that for the last few months of Madame Chantrelle s life they 
became more marked in their relations. Eugene said that he had 
not seen his mother struck, nor anything to make him cry, for a 
long time before his mother’s death ; and Mrs. Somerville ob- 
tained from Madame Chaiitrelle’s own lips the fact that in 1876 
the prisoner commenced to treat her better. . It was suggested by 
the Lord Advocate that he commenced to treat her better that 
he might put her off her guard, so that he might poison her in 
1878. That was a most extravagant assumption, but not more 
so than some others. On Christmas Day, 1877, there was no 
doubt whatever but that to all outward appearance^ the family 
was! happy and contented. On the next day Madam ^'Chantrelle 
wanted to go to the theatre, but the prisoner said he thought she 
had l>etter not, as he did not like the children brouglit out from 
a heated place into the cold air. Madame persisted, and M. 
Chantrelle not merely gave in, but gave her money to bring her 
back from the theatre in a cab to save the lisk of injury to 
herself or children. Well, that was souiething considerate of 
a man who had determined that his.* wife should not go out, and 
that his children should not be subjected to the chance of cold. 
True, that was only a straw, but it showed how the wind waa 
blowing. Between that time and 1st January they heard 
nothing inconsistent with this kindly relationship, for on Ist 
Jjinuary they had evidence that the kindest feelings still existed. 
On that day, after the prisoner returned in tlie aftemoon from a 
w^alk with Louis, he was told that his wife had been vomiting, 
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and he said he was serry he had been out so long, asked if she Mr. Trayner 
were better, and then busied himself in getting ready the dinner. 

As madame did not feel well she took no dinner, and at six 
o'clock she went to bed along with the baby. Chantrelle re- 
mained in the house all that night, and he thought it said a good 
deal for the man, seeing that he indulged in drink, and that New 
Year's Day was, unhappily, devoted by too many to that evil. 

When he found his wife unwell he did not go out, but spent the 
evening away from his boon companions with his wife and chil- 
dren at home. When Mary, the servant, canie home, M. 

Chantrelle opened the door, told her his wife was not well, and 
the servant got precisely the same story from Madame Chantrelle 
herself. Mary gave her mistress a drink of lemonade and a 
piece of orange ; but, says the Lord Advocate, it %vas after that 
that the prisoner gave his wife the orange and lemonade. Again, 
he said that was an inference not w^arranted by an}-thing in the 
case. It was an inference some men might draw by passing 
their minds across the case rashly and hastily, but it was not the 
inference which the jury would draw, nor w’hich they were 
entitled to draw by anything in the case. What was the pei*^ 
sonal conduct of the prisoner that morning? The Lord Advocate 
proved that half a bottle of brandy which was got for medical 
purposes was consumed by the prisoner, and it was inferred that 
this did not show much coiioem for his wife. But did they 
never hear of a man of purer character, and probably of higher 
l)Uiposei altogether than M. Cliantrello, resorting to brandy to 
drown a grief that otherwise he could not bear ? And if it was 
possible to take that suggestion out of his finishing the half- 
bottle of brandy, he defied tliem to find that it was ground for 
inference that Chantrelle drank because he had poisoned his wife 
and was indifferent to the result. It was not fair to press these 
petty points against the prisoner, when the grave charge of 
having murdered his wife, and for which he must die if the 
jury found him guilty, hung over him. He would pass the 
brandy bottle aside, and he was sorry that he had shown so 
much temper in regard to it. The question now came to be 
whether or not, on the morning of Madame Chantrelle's death, 
the prisoner indiiiated indifference in any way. Wlieii he found 
his wife insensible in her room, he seized her by the arms and 
said, Lizzie, Lizzie, what is the matter? ” The servant had 
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Mp. Traynep come to him and said, ** Get up, master, there is something wrong 
with mistress ; she can^t speak ” ; and he rushed out of his room, 
with as little dress on as he could come out with, and went to 
his wife, and addressed her in the way indicated. There was no 
sign of guilt thea*e. Then he went off for Dr. Carmichael, a 
young man with not much practice, and therefore likely to be at 
home and able to come speedily, a man, also, with whom he had 
before had a slight acquaintance. Dr. Carmichael came, and 
suggested that a specialist should be sent for. “ This woman,” 
he said, is dying, I don’t know very much about this kirfd 
of thing; send at once for Dr. Littlejohn or Dr. Maclagan.” 
** Whom you will,” said Chantrelle, and at once Dr. Littlejohn 
was sent for. Dr. Littlejohn was police surgeon, and M. Chan- 
trelle knew that as well as anybody. If there was any sign of 
death by poisoning Dr. Littlejohn was the worst man to bring 
face to face with the case, for he was not only in connection 
with the police establishment, and must give information about 
it, but he was a man whose practice as a toxicologist would have 
enabled him at once to- detect signs of opium poisoning. Dr. 
littlejohn having suggested that Madame Chantrelle should be 
removed to the Infirmary, M. Chantrelle said, ‘‘Well, ask her 
mother.” He did not care that she should go to the Infirmary, 
but the consent of the mother having been got for her removal, 
she was taken there. There wae a matter which the Lord 
Advocate did not notice which they would pardon him for dis- 
missing in a single sentence. He should not like it to remain 
on their minds as a point that could suggest anything against 
the prisoner, when there was a good explanation of it. Dr. 
Littlejohn said he asked, “ Where is this woman’s mother? ” and 
M. Chantrelle said, “ I do not know.” Dr. Littlejohn said he 
was impatient at that, and the little boy came forward and said 
“ I know where grandmamma livea” Now, he (Mr, Trayner) 
thought that that statement of the prisoner’s was exceedingly 
likely to be true. Mrs. Dyer herself said that for five or six 
years before he had not been in her house ; she had changed her 
house, and Chantrelle was not on such terms with his wife as 
led him to speak about her relations or her visits to them. But 
Madame Chantrelle was going to her mother’s; and taking her 
boy with her, and therefore it was most likely that in those cir- 
cumstances the statement made by Chantrelle was true that he 
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did not know where his wife’s mother lived, and tliat it was as Mr. Trayner 

likely that the boy Eujr^nc should give the information, and 

Actually go for his grandmother. He should not follow madame 

to the Infirmary. It would suffice to say that, though every 

effort vras.made for her recovery, she died about four o’clock 

that afternoon. They had now to face the question, Of what did 

she die? The Lord Advocate was very plain upon this subject. 

He had no doubt whatever that she died of narcotic poison. 

“ Narcotic poison,” said the Lord Advocate, “ was undoubtedly 
and beyond dispute the cause of death.” He (Mr. Trayner) did 
not know that that was so very clear — that it was so entirely 
beyond dispute. He did not suggest that it was a matter of 
dispute at all. He certainly did not admit it. Let tlienn take, 
in the first place, this question of gas poisoning. M. Chantrelle, 
prima facie^ looking at the case as his wife lay in bed, gave it 
ns his opinion that it was one of gas poisoning. Did not Dr. 
Carmichael say the same thing? They had equally the same 
means of knowledge at that moment ; they were simply looking 
at the patient and diagnosing the case, and Dr. Carmichael did 
come to be of opinion that it was gas poisoning, and he wrot^; 
to Dr. Littlejohn to tliat effect. Dr. Littlejohn came, and his 
diagnosis was the same, for he wrote to the Gas Company that 
Madame Chantrelle was suffering seriously from an escape of gas. 

He (Mr, Trayner) set aside for the moment what was subse- 
quently discovered — ^he should deal with that affiaiwards ; but in 
the meantime let them remember that, on the first blush of the 
case, it preeeoited itself to Dr. Carmichael and Dr. Littlejohn in 
the same light. The Lord Advocate said that they formed their 
opinion from what they were told. They did nothing of the 
kind — with all due deference to the Lord Advocate. Dr. Car- 
michael fonned his opinion upon the odour which came from the 
breath of Madame Chantrellei, and which unmistakably was the 
odour of coal-gas — ^an odour which came from her lungs after she 
had been removed from the tainted atmosphere. It was said 
that the prisoner knew quite well that it was not coal-gas, but 
he said it was so to mislead them. But that was begging the 
question entirely, that was assuming that he had poisoned her 
with opium, and that he was drawing this scent across the trail 
to divert their attention, but that was exactly the question they 
had to get at To reason that way was reasoning in a circle, 
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Mr. Traynep and that was what the Lord Advocate would not have adopted 
if he had considered the matter for a moment. What were the 
symptoms that morning which induced tlie opinion that the 
prisoner had poisoned this ladyl Dr. Littlejohn said there was 
nothing inconsistent with the idea — ^not one symptpm^of death 
by coal-gas poisoning. So said Dr. Carmichael also, whatever 
his opinion might be worth. Not one of the doctors who were 
at the house on the morning in question said that there was a 
symptom inconsistent with the idea of coal-gas poisoning in. the 
external appearances presented by the deceased. But then the 
doctors said, “Ah! we have changed our minds since.” Why? 
Dr. Carmichael said there were many symptoms, none of them, 
however, distinctive of one thing or another, but there was one 
symptom wanting which satisfied him that it was/ not a case of 
coal-gas poisoning. What was that? The rotatory motion of 
the eyes was awanting. If that was a symptom in cases of 
coal-gas poisoning. Dr. Carmichael ought to have noticed it 
sooner. When he went to the house the lady’s eyes were im- 
mobile and insensible to light. If he knew that the rotatory 
motion of the eyes was a symptom indicative of pt>isoning by 
coal-gas — so distinctive that it could not be called coal-gas 
poisoning without it — Dr. Carmichael should have seen in an 
instant that this was not a case of coal-gas poisoning. But, 
then, this rotatory motion of the eyes absolutely came to nothing. 
When cross-examined as to whether he ever knew a case of coal- 

,4 

gas poisoning in which it was found, Dr. Cannichael mentioned 
only one case, reported by Dr. Taylor as having occurred in a 
hotel in Princes Street, and admitted that this was a singular 
feature which had never been noticed before except on the 
occasion referred to. One case, therefore, which was accidental 
was Dr. Carmichaers magnificent reason for holding that he had 
changed his mind. Dr. Littlejohn and Professor Maclagan said 
this was not a case of coal-gas poisoning, because there was no 
odour of gasi, nor the colour of the blood and the lungs usual in 
such cases. These were the sy;mptoms which they said were 
wanting, but the jury had it from Professor Maclagan, on a 
question by his lordship, that there would be after the lapse 
of a certain period — the body having been removed from the 
affected atmosphere chained with the gas to pure atmosphere — 
a total evaporation of smell both from the lungs and brain. 
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Now, if thia lady was poisoned with ooal-gas, she was so poisoned Mr. Trayner 
on the nighft of 1st January, and was insensible from it at seven 
o’clock on the morning of the 2nd. But she was in a fresh, pime 
atmosphere from eight o’clock that day till four o’clock the 
same afternoon. She was carried through the streets of Edin- 
burgh from her own house to the Infimiaiy^ and was not examined 
by post-mortem till the following day. If it were true that after 
the lapse of a few hoursi the odour might disappear, there were 
plenty of hours in which it might have disappeared, not only 
from the brain, but from the whole body. He was not there 
to say that Madame Chantrelle died from poisoning by coal-gas ; 
he was not there to say from what died ; but he was there 
to say that she did not die from opium administered to her by 
the prisoner. It was a matter of no importance to him or to 
the jury, in so far as regarded the issue of the case, whether she 
died from coal-gas tK)isoning or not if it was not made clear that 
she died from the substance and in the manner described in the 
indictment. Did she die from opium? The result of the 
administration of a dose of opium "was not invariable, as all 
doctors could attest. There were, liowever, well-known sym{?- 
tonis which were so usually found in cases of the kind that 
doctors looked for them almost with a certainty of their being 
found. The juiy had had tliOwse symptoms read over in their 
hearing from Dr. Taylor’s famous work, in the accuracy of whoso 
statements all the doctors had concurred. There wore eight or 
nine symptoms given altogether. How many of them were found 
m Madame Chaiitrelle’s case? Dr. Carmichael said lie did not 
see one feature that w^as distinctive of poisoning by opium. 

He (Mr. Trayner) liad noted five of the symptoms invariably 
found in such cases of poisoning wd .ich were absent in Madame 
Cliantrelle. There was no stertorous breathing ; there was no 
profuse perspiration which usually bathes a cold skin ; there was 
no rattle in the throat which followed when the patient was near 
her end ; there w-as no drooping or relaxation of the jaw. Then 
the pulse was much wx\aker than Dr. Gordon exj^ected if it liad 
been a case of narcotic poisoning. Tliesei were five symptoms 
■ he did not say invariable— but the common, usual symptoms 
of poisoning by opium ; and out of the eight or nine that any 
i^iedical authority gave they had five absent. And yet they 
were asked to say that, beyond doubt, beyond dispute, and with- 
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Mr. Traynep out queetion, Madame Chantrelle died from opium poisoning. 

It was remarkable, not only that there were these things absent, 
but that there were other things present which they did not find 
in o-pium poisoning. Madame Chantrelle, when she was dis- 
covered, had tossed about in her bed in a restless and unquiet way. 
Her sleep had evidently been attended with great restlessness 
and perturbation ; and her hair, which was usually plaited, had 
come undone, and was dishevelled and lying round her shoulders. 
Dr. Cannichael said there might be very great excitem^eut, 
amounting almost to delirium, with opium poisoning, but he w&g 
the only man who said so ; and he (Mr. Trayner) preferred to 
take the evidence of a man. like Dr. Maclagan to- that of Dr. 
Cannichael, however promising he might be. Dr. Maclagan 
used these words, There may be very slight excitement ’’ ; and 
according to him and every otiier medical authority except Dr. 
Carmichael the course which poisoning by opium took was this 
— it induced a gradual drow'siness, a proneness to sleep, sleep 
following upon that, then coma, utter insensibility resulting, in 
which death took place. But was it true that there was excite*- 
icent in this case? They might assume, just to deal with Dr. 
CaiTnichaeFs assumption, that she was excited with something 
that her husband had given her, that had been given her by a 
man whose kindly feelings she did not believe in, whose threats 
of poisoning had put her in terror of her life, a man whom she 
dreaded, and would not live with if she could help it^ — for that 
was the kind of hypothesis which the Lord Advocate placed 
before them. In this extraordinary and unheard-of ejLperience 
for her, what would have been the course which she would have 
followed? Had something been administered to her which she 
did not know, and a sensation followed which she had never 
before felt, she would have rung her bell instantly for Mary 
Byrne, and said, I don't know what is the matter with me, but 
I know that master has given me something a little ago. For 
God’s sake, let me know what is the matter.” But let him take 
the other case — that she was not excited, and went to sleep, and 
slept until she died. That might have been produced by gas 
poisoning ; that was exactly what gas poisoning would do. It 
was pre-eminently anaesthetic ; it began with sleep, was followed 
by a stupor, and she never wakened out of it. It was just tlie 
same in that respect as poisoning by opium, and they could not 
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distinguish between the twe cases. Now, he (Mr. Trayner) put Mr, Traynor 
aside excitement, and accepted Dr. Maclagan’s statement of the 
usual course of opium poisoning, and he said that if it were 
true that in the usual case it commenced with a tendency to 
drowsiness, went on to sleep and stupor, then this was not opium 
that killed Madame Chantrelle, for these were not her symptoms. 

There was extreme excitement, tossing of the body, restlessness, 
disturbance of the clothes, and even the falling of the hair out 
of. its plaits j and these were things that were not present, in 
the experience of Dr. Maolagan and other medical authorities, in 
cases of opium poisoning. What else was present? They had 
moaning, and thSt indicated pain. What pain had she? Nonei — 
she was senseless. Opium was given for the purpose of allevi- 
ating pain, and if it had been taken by or given to her she would 
not have known. She would have slept unconsciously, her 
breathing, at first natural, becoming unnatural and scarcely per- 
ceptible, and at last the functions of tlie heart ceasing altogether. 

But in this case they had ix>sitive moaning at that time in the 
morning, showing that, whatever she vras suffering from, it was 
not from a narcotic poison, which would have made her m- 
sonsible. There was a third thing in this case which was 
remarkable if it was opium poisoning. They had from all the 
doctors this fact, that if a patient had taken a fatal dose of 
opium, and survived under the treatment a certain length of 
time, the chances were all so much in favour of recovery that 
they would be surprised if the patient did not recover. Now, 
the case of the Lord Advocate w^as this — ^that before M. Chan- 
trelle went to bed, which he did between eleven and twelve 
o’clock, he administered this fatal dose. Test that case. She 
was discovered at seven in the morning, and lived till four in the 
afternoon. She had therefore lived sixteen hours from the 
time the poison was administered, and she Avas under the best 
medical treatment from eight o’clock that morning till four in 
the afternoon, a period of eight hours, and four hours were spent 
in unceasing efforts to rouse her, to bring her to consciousness, 
to dispel, if possible, the torpor that the poison had produced ; 
but she died after all. Then again, recovery after twelve hours 
was not invariable, but it wasi what the doctors would have 
'expected, because it was common in their practice and experience. 

Now, let them just take the two case® he had put to them — not 
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Mr. IVayner to dwell longer upon them — of poisoning by coal-gas and by 
opium. They had, in the case, everything consistent with 
the idea of gas poisoning except three symptoms, these three 
being the want of odour, the want of colour in the blood, and the 
want of colour in the lungs ; while, to account for the absence of 
these things, they had Dr. Maclagan’s opinion that they might 
disappear, and would disappear, if a period of hours elapsed 
from the patient being subjected to a pure atmosphere, which 
w^as the case here. And therefore it w^asi not at all remarkable 
that these three things were wanting. But let them assume 
that their absence could not be accounted for at all — ^he wanted 
to take the very worst view of the case he c'buld, l>ecause ho 
would satisfy them that, upon the very worst assumptions they 
could take, the case was not proved against the prisoner — did 
they argue from the absence of these things that it was not a 
case of gas poisoning? Very good. If that was the result, let 
them apply it to the case of opium. Were there symptoms 
wanting? Yes, there wore live. Was there anything present 
that should not have l)een? Yes, three distinct things. There- 
tee they had eight considerations against, poisoning by opium, 
while they had three considerations against poisoning by coal- 
gas. But was there anything else in the case to favour the 
view that opium was the cause of death? The body was ex- 
humed, and there was nothing found in it. Now, it was quite 
true that the medical gentlemen said that it was not always pre- 
sent, although within the last two months, since he began the 
inquiries in this case, Dr. Maclagan had a. case of poisoning by 
opium in which ho found ineconic acid in the stomach. They 
had not the particulars of that case, but it was worthy of remark. 
Had he traced ineconic acid here? No, not a sign of it. There 
was nothing, absolutely nothing, found in the body from end to 
end, carefully scrutinised as it was by men who went into this 
examination for the purpose of detecting poison, if poison there 
was, or poisonous results if poison had been administered, and 
who had come out of the examination as ignorant as they went 
into it. But then there was another point. There should, he 
thought, have been some traces of opium found if opium had been 
present. Dr. Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn reported that opium 
had probably been administered in the forpi of extract — in the 
solid form. When it was administered as tincture, the common 
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form of laudanum, it passed away very rapidly, but if it was Mr. Trayner 
administered in the solid form it did not pass away so rapidly. 

They had e»xpected to find that there were some traces in the 
body ; they were satisfied, as medical men, that it was right to 
expect that, for they got a warrant to exhume the body to search 
for such traces. They thought it might have passed from the 
stomach by absorption and be found in other parts of the body. 

That was a natural expeotiition on their pait, otherwise they 
Vvould not have been at the trouble of exhuming the body. 

What did they find? They said, “Our results were entirely 
neg.ative.” Th:>rowas nothing in that body which justified the 
idea of the administration of opium in one form or another. He 
believed this was perhaps the first criminal case in which the 
jury had l)een asked tO' hold a pei-son guilty of poisoning where 
nothing in the body killed had been found to show the cause of 
killing. But, apart^ from that, let them see what it was that 
the jno.secutor relied upon to prove his case. There were 
certain stains found upon the sheet. Had it occurred to the 
jury, he asked, that, on the assumption of the Crown, it was a 
very remarkable thing that these stains were found there at all 1 
The Crown’s idea w'as that M. Chantrelle administered a fatal 
dose of opium to his wife on the night of 1st January. Well, 

M. Chantrelle, if he did that, knew that very awkward oonser 
quencesi would follow if he were found out. H he was careless 
of his wife’s life, was he careful of his own ? The Lord Advocate 
said they might depend upon it he would be careful of his own 
life. Every man was, and particularly a man who had subjected 
himself to the risk of having that life taken from him in a 
violent way. And yet this man, knowing in medicines, knowing 
in drugs, administered to his wife a fatal dose of opium, and did 
not look to see whether there were stain or sign left about her 
that would lead to the discovery of his offence. She died upon 
the 2nd of January; she was lifted out of her bed, on which 
stains were visible ; she waa taken to the Infirmary, and he went 
back to his house, and he stayed in that house without anybody 
to let or hinder him doing what he would from the Tuesday to 
the Saturday, when he was apprehended and put in jail ; and all 
that time this wilful poisoner, tliis subtle murderer, had been 
so careful of himself that he left the damning evidence of his 
guilt upon the dieets that he might have washed or burned. If 
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Mr* Tpayner ho did that, then Chantrelle might be a murderer, but he was 
absolutely mad. The man who did a thing like that was either 
not in hia senses or he was absolutely innocent of all guilt. He 
(Mr. Trayner) challenged the jury to consider well the two points 
of this dilemma, and he did not care which way they gave their 
answer. But it was impossible of belief that Chantrelle left 
stains, which could have destroyed or abolished the only thing 
that could have brought guilt home to him. He must have 
known that, if he was the murderer the Lord Advocate repre^ 
sented him to be, and that no traces of the poison would be found 
in the body, he would have been careful and anxious to leave 
no marks such as these. There was another remarkable feature 
about these stains — ^they were of two distinct characters. They 
had the dark brown stains in an exceedingly small compass ; then 
there were large yellow stains, extendiiig over a certain area — 
one was more than a foot long. These were the stains on the 
sheet. They had a somewhat smaller stain, said to exist on the 
bolster-slip ; and Mrs. Dyer said she also saw stains on the 
pillow-slip. That might not be true; she might have for- 
gotten, for they had heard nothing elsewhere about the pillow- 
slip. Taking the stains on the sheet, supposed to be vomit, 
there was this very remarkable fact about them, that they were 
distinguishable from each other not only in point of size, but in 
point of colour a'nd every other attribute. They were separate 
and distinct from each other. Dr. Crum Brown said he thought 
tliat the brown stain was over the yellow stain, but he would not 
contradict Dr. Littlejohn, who had distinctly sworn tliat between 
the brown and the yellow stain there was a margin of unstained 
cloth of from an inch to an inch and a half. These two stains 
were not the result of one vomit obviously, because they were in 
no way conjoined, and were different in character in every way, 
not only when subjected to chemical tests, but also when sub- 
jected to the common inspection of the naked eye. The one 
was dark brown and resinous, the other a greenish yellow. The 
. Crown had absolutely failed to prove that any of them were 
vomit. The Lord Advocate said that he did net care whether 
they were vomit or not ; and it was not proved that they were 
vomit. They were told by Dr. Maclagan that it could have been 
found whether or not they were vomit by the application of 
certain chemical tests; but that was not done, and they did 
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not know whether the yellow or the brown matter had ever been Mr. Trayner 
in Madame Chantrelle’s stomach or not. And yet they were 
asked to hold that she had been poisoned by opium, because 
opium was found in her bed, but never in her stomach. Assum- 
ing, however, that the yellow stains were vomit, was it not 
remarkable that in this stomach, which had rejected them, there 
was at the same time a poisonous agent doing its deadly work, 
though somehow that stomach did not contain a trace of the 
•deadly agent at all? On the bolster-slip, on the sheet, and on 
•the back of Madame Chantrelle’s nightdress there Tvere three 
stains which were yellow in colour and extensive in character, 
and in these they did not find a trace of poison, and yet presum- 
ably, according to the theory of the Crown, they came out of 
the same stomach about the saino time as the deadly agent, 
and caused by that deadly agent which had been put into that 
stomaeh. It was a curious thing that the same stomach should 
throw up that which was perfectly innocent and that which was 
deadly ; very curious that the same well should throw up sweet 
water and bitter from the same source ; that at the same 
time they should got a substance which in character was ♦in- 
offensive alongside of that which was not only deadly, but 
absolutely pure opium in its solid form. That was extra- 
ordinaiy. It was not to be believed. But what was the brown 
stain after all? Had they anything in it that tested the 
presence of the juice.s of the stomach? Not a thing. The 
chemists did not test the big stain.s, and would not say that they 
were vomit at all. But assuming that they were vomit, what 
was found in them? Dr. Crum Brewn and Dr. Fraser said that 
they detected the bitter principle of orange, and nothing else. 

Not unnatural that it should be so, for undoubtedly Madame 
Chantrolle did eat an orange. 

But did any other thing come from the stomach? Did the 
stain contain the pip of an orange, the pip of a grape, hydro- 
chloric acid, or anything that might have been expected to 
have been found from this woman^s stomach? Absolutely 
nothing. It was alongside, but not in the vomit; it was 
divided from it by an inch and a half. The Lord Advocate 
made a strong f)oint that the two stains were in conjunction, 
and that he did not care whether they were vomit or not. He 
found them in immediate conjunction, and therefore he inferred 
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Up. Tpaynep that they were the result of the same vomit ; that they came 
out of the same stomach; and his lordship led from that to 
the inference that what was in the stains was put into Madame 
Chantrelle’s stomach. His lordship did not care I But it 
was absolutely necessary to his case, and if his lordship did 
not care, he was sure he need not. But his lordship must 
prove to the jury that the panel put the opium feloniously and 
maliciously in Madame Chantrelle's way, and either gave it to 
her or caused her to take it in the felonious knowledge that 
it would kill her. To take the immediate conjunction of th^ 
vomit with the stain of opium as being conclusive or anything 
like conclusive, and to even suggest the crime of murder, he ven- 
tured to say, with the greatest deference to the Lord Advocate, 
was the most absurd proposal ever advanced to a jury. It was 
not credible. It would not be taken by them. It was a most 
unsafe thing, a wrong thing for them to go upon when dealing 
with the prisoner’s life. In immediate conjunction ! They might 
as well have said that when there was poison in the house, 
although not in the bed, the prisoner had administered it. 
Tlrj immediate conjunction of the two things proved nothing. 
If they had been found as part and parcel of something which 
had undoubtedly been administered, had the character of the 
vomit been chemically tested, that might have led to the 
important conclusion that there had been opium administered 
to Madame Chantrelle by somebody. But if it was not a 
vomit, how by any chance did they come to the conclusion 
that opium had ever been administered to Madame Chantrelle 
or anybody else? There were other ways of accounting for 
Madame Chantrelle’s death than by poisoning by opium, unless 
they got a good many things together that pointed conclusively 
to the fact that she had been so poisoned. The two stains, 
which were different in character and separate, fonned an ele- 
ment which, he thought, was fatal to the Ijord Advocate’s con- 
tention. But, after all, when they had got this brown stain, 
what was it? The Lord Advocate said it was opium ; and how 
did he propose to prove this.? By his chemical tests. That was 
important. Dr. Maclagan and Dr. Littlejoiym applied per- 
chloride of iron to one of the portions of the suspected substances 
or fluid. This perchloride of iron produced what was called 
a reaction of meconic acid, which in itself was not a poisonous 
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substance but was one of the constituent elements of opium. Mr.Traynep 
Meconic acid gave a red colour when perchloride of iron was 
applied to it ; but if they applied perchloride of iron to saliva, 
or common spittle, and to acetic acid, they got exactly the 
same result. If it was possible to produce from anything 
else than meconic acid the red chemical reaction, then the red 
chemical reaction of itself did not prove the existence of 
meconic acid. Again, morphia was said to be tested for with 
sulpho-molybdic acid, and it gave a reaction of a blue colour; 
but Mr. Falconer King with iodic acid and starch produced the 
same blue colour from saliva, and grapes, and orange. What, 
then, came of the tests of Dr. Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn, 
who inferred that morphia was present in that substance? 

They knew that there was acid and orange there, and yet from 
the substance that was said to come from the stomach of 
that woman they produced the necessary reaction of morphia — 
that was, from the saliva, from what was found in every family 
cruet or common vinegar, and from orange. But even if 
morphia were present, that was not a conclusive test. Observe 
the quantity there was of it. The two doctors did not say 
anything about quantity, but Professor Crura Brown said that 
in the piece given to him — a quarter of an inch square — ^lio 
extracted about one and a quarter grains of soluble matter, 
and that of a resinous substance. If uniforiply spread over 
the whole stain from which that bit was taken, the stain would, 
from calculation, yield seven and a half grains. Seven and a 
half grains to operate upon and a doubtful reaction obtained, 
and no other step taken to ascertain whether there was morphia 
or not I But Mr. Falconer King found one hundredth part of 
a grain of morphia in a well-defined crystal, not only open to 
microscopical inspection, but to the naked eye, and under the 
microscope giving unmistakable signs that it was a morphine 
crystal. And yet they were asked to take it off the hands of 
Dr. Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn that, because they found 
certain reactions, and inferred from them the presence of opium 
poison, it was to be inevitably held as proved against the 
prisoner, when thjey had a chemist, as able as any of them, 
telling them that the same reaction resulted from substances 
that were absolutely inoffensive. Dr. Maclagan had been asked 
by the Lord Advocate if a crystal were given to him to look 
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Mp. Tpayncr at, would he be able to say it was a morphine crystal, and he 
(Dr. Maclagan) said he would be very sorry to do anything of 
the kind. Nobody asked Dr. Maclagan to do that. What 
he (Mr. Trayner) asked the doctor was, whether morphine 
crystals had not distinctive characteristics, such as the number 
of their sides, by which he could have detected them on micro- 
scopic examination. The doctor found morphia or the reaction 
of morphia in a subject where he suspected morphia to have 
been administered, and where on the result of his evidence it 
might go hard with a prisoner charged with a crime involving 
his life ; and it was his duty to exhaust that search in such 
a way as to make it certain that no mistake arose in the case. 
If he had searched in any part of those seven and a half grains 
he had to vrork upon, he might have found surely the hundredth 
part of a grain of morphia ; and if he had found that crystal, 
then it would have been conclusive proof that the reaction he 
had obtained was obtained from morphia and not from any 
other substance that gave the same chemical reaction. But 
as it stood now upon the evidence of Dr. Littlejohn and Dr. 
Maclagan as opposed to the evidence of Mr. Falconer King, 
it stood thus — that the reactions they obtained were not con- 
clusive proofs, were not proofs at all ; they were scouted by 
Mr, Falconer King as proofs of the existence either of meconic 
acid or morphia ; and the jury were asked to hold that because 
those imperfect tests had been applied, while better tests could 
have been used, that was proof of importance to the ascertain- 
ment of this question, whether the prisoner had been guilty 
of poisoning. The Lord Advocate had made a slight mistake 
in what he said in regard to Mr. Falconer King’s test not 
being so conclusive. He (Mr. Trayner) did not think it was 
of much importance, except to clear up a difference of opinion 
between chemists; but he wished to say that Mr. Falconer King 
was a man who had his reputation as a chemist quite as much 
at stake as Dr. Maclagan. He had had the advantage of an 
education in chemistry such as few men had had, having acted 
as senior assistant for six years to not only the best known, 
but the greatest chemical analyst that Scotland ever produced — • 
the late Dr. Penny. He held a responsible position in the 
city, and he came and told them that actual experiments with 
inoffensive substances produced identical reactions with what 
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Drs. Maclagan and Littlejohn said were produced, and were Mp.Trayner 

proof of the existence of poison. The Lord Advocate had spoken 

of the critical examination of Mr. Falconer King. Critical it 

was ; and the Lord Advocate felt it to be so. The Lord Advocate 

had at his back, while Mr. Falconer King was in the box, Drs. 

Maclagan and Littlejohn, the two toxicologists and chemists 
consulted by the Crown ; and he (Mr. Trayner) appealed to the 
jury whether, with all their skill in suggesting cross-questions, 

"and the Lord Advocate s skill in adopting the information he 
got and his power of putting that information adroitly, they 
could by any poq^sible means be said to have reduced the value 
of Mr. Falconer King’s evidence by one iota? That evidence 
was clearly given, distinctly given, unquestionably truthful ; it 
was for the jury to say whether that evidence had been in the 
least degree damaged by wliat the Lord Advocate called his 
cross-examination. The Lord Advocate said there was another 
test of odour ; Mr. Falconer King said that identically the same 
odour was produced by the juice of the common lettuce. They 
could not contradict him. It was said in the presence of the 
Crown’s two chemists, and not a question was put against t!2at 
view. There, then, was the odour disposed of. But, then, said 
Dr. Maclagan, there was a very inq^ortant physiological test, 
and that was the bitterness. So said Mr. King. But, then, that 
weapon cut two ways. If the bitterness and. the acrimony of 
opium w’ere so distinct and unmistakable, before ever it crossed 
her throat, and if it had crossed her throat and she began to 
feel unusual symptoms of drowsiness or anything else following 
upon it, then the first effort she would have made would have 
been to arouse attention to her condition. She could not 
mistake it. The Lord Advocate said the taste could not have 
been mistaken ; and therefore the bitterness either way, if it 
did not support his case, did not support the case of the 
Crown. But, now, assuming that there was opium, what then? 

That could not have poisoned the deceased; it was not found 
in her system ; it had not been proved to have been vomited ; 
it was not a thing that Madame Chantrelle would have mistaken 
for the taste of lemonade or of orange. She would not have 
swallowed that bitter substance administered to her by a hand 
which the Crown represented her to have been in constant dread 
of. She would have resented it at once from her system. That 
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Mr. Trayner resinous spot neither contained the bitter principle of orange, 
nor grape grit, nor hydrochloric acid, nor anything else which, 
if ejected from the stomach of the deceased on the occasion 
in question, it must necessarily have been accompanied by. 
The Crown had failed to prove that that was ever in her stomach. 
On the contrary, the evidence they had was opposed to that 
view. The only people who spoke on the subject were the 
Nurse Lethbridge and Mrs. Dyer. Nurse Lethbridge thought 
the large stain a vomit, but the other was not like a vomit. 
Mrs. Dyer also thought it was not like vomit. Well, then, in the 
first place, the stain was not like vomit to look at to the 
experienced eye of a nurse. It was not tested; it contained, 
so far as they knew, no element whatever except the element 
of absolute solid opium ; it contained nothing to show that 
it had ever been in Madame Chantrelle’s stomach. Therefore, 
there was no good reason upon which they could come to the 
conclusion or to the inference that it had ever been administered 
to Madame Chantrelle at all. Well, then, when they got the 
length that this was opium, they had only got the length of 
half the case. The next question was, Who administered it? 
He was rightly reminded that there was an element which had 
not been investigated, and which could have been investigated. 
There was a bit of orange taken from the mouth of Madame 
Chantrelle by Dr. Carmichael. If that had been preserved, 
if it had been analysed, it might have helped them. If in 
the orange opium was administered in any solid form, they 
might have had some trace of it adhering to this piece of 
orange ; or, on the other hand, they might have had proof of 
what was in her mouth, might have had evidence that that 
which had come from her stomach contained no sign or trace 
of the existence of opium. But that careful gentleman, Dr. 
Carmichael — and he (Mr. Trayner) did not blame him — took 
the piece of orange out of the woman’s mouth, suspecting 
nothing, and put it down, and it was lost. Of that the jury 
must consider the importance ; but it was certain that, except 
in the brown spot with which he had just dealt, there was no 
trace or sign of opium about Madame Chantrelle, and that brown 
spot was not shown to have been vomit or in any way connected 
with her. But now, having got that length, they were only half- 
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,way. Assuming that this was opium, and that the deceased died Mr. Trayner 
of opium — ^two very great assumptions — ^who administered the 
opium? Was it the prisoner? That was the inference of 
the Crown, and it was the inference of Madame Chantrelle’s 
relations ; .but, after what he had said, was he not, he asked, 
just in characterising those inferences as hasty and rash? When 
they looked at the matter calmly as in a question involving the 
prisoner's life, did they see any reason for rushing to the con- 
^'dlusion that the prisoner necessarily administered that drug? In 
the first place, was there anything to connect him with Madame 
Chantrelle's room that night? Mary Byrne heard no noise of 
persons going about the house — ^no doors oi^ening or shutting. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk was careful to ask her that ; and if 
there had been such commotion, Mary Bjume would most likely 
have heard it, seeing she was so light a sleeper that, when the 
baby began to ’wake in the bedroom, she not only heard him 
crying, but heard Eugene hushing him to sleep. If M. Chan- 
trelle was preparing his drug, moving his door as he passed 
from his own room into that of rnadame, and came back after 
ho had done the murderous deed, in ail probal)ility Mary, tke 
servant, would have heard him ; but there was nothing of that 
kind, nothing to indicate that, from the moment the prisoner 
went to bed, there was any movement on his part, or operation 
of one kind or another. If the Crown had stood there upon 
the evidence they had gathered from their witnesses they 
never would have connected M. Chaiitrelle with tlie commission 
of this crime. Ihe Lord Advocate said Chantrelle said he 
was in his wife’s room before going to bed, and gave her a 
piece of orange and lemonade, and from tliat he inferred that 
the prisoner was guilty. Was there ever such an absurd 
deduction? Assume that Chantrelle gave his wife the 
murderous dose of poison that night in an orange or in 
lemonade, w^ould he have told it? No mortal eye saw him 
in that room, saw him hand the orange or lemonade, and yet 
the prisoner came forward himself and told them that he did 
that wdiich resulted in liis wife’s death. If in that orange 
or lemonade he had given his wife a murderous dose of opium, 
did they think he would have mentioned the circumstance to 
one vrho was not his friend, his mother-in-law, and to another 
i^ot friendly, his brother-in-law? But the prisoner volunteered 
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Mr. Trayner the information. He said he saw his wife before he went to 
bed, and his mother-in-law caught him, and said, “You don’t 
go to bed so soon ? ” It was innocence that spoke that word, 
and not guilt. If he had done the murderous deed with that 
piece of orange or that glass of lemonade, he would have kept 
that to himself, and would not have told it to his mother-in-law 
and brother-in -law', w'ho were so ready to think ill of him. It 
w'as because he did it honestly, and as a piece of attention to 
his wife, that he told it. It was contrary to human experience^ 
and an insult to their good sense, to ask them to believe that 
Chantrelle had that night administered, in an orange or in 
lemonade, the murderous dose of opium, and then told it without 
any single circumstance pointing to him as the guilty party. 
If he were innocent, and gave these things to his wife, who 
wanted them, then it was not astonishing that he mentioned to 
his mother-in-law the last act he performed to his wife. But, 
said the Lord Advocate, there was poison in the house w'hich 
was not accounted for. There was extract of opium bought by 
the prisoner in 1872, which the Lord Advocate said was not 
fit to be administered, but in 1877 he got a drachm of this 
stuff, which had not been found. But in the bottle labelled 
No. 24 there was a fluid extract of opium, on the authority of 
Dr. Littlejohn and Professor Maclagan. That fluid was not 
what the prisoner l)ought from Robertson, but it was just as 
obvious as that tV^o and tw'o made four, if a man would open his 
eyes and look at the fact, that that was what came of the drachm 
of opium. It had been reduced to a fluid, and that was where 
it had gone to. Now, if the Crown could have proved that 
that bottle of extract had been bought from any one else they 
would have done so, and laid that evidence before the Court. 
M. Chantrelle bought some extract of opium, turned it into the 
condition he wanted by dissolving it with water, and yet the 
Lord Advocate said that box of opium was unaccounted for. 
Why, there it was in the fluid. Could they account for the 
presence of that bottle in any other way? Where did he buy 
" it, or who did he get it from? The bottle bore a certain label, 
but the parties say they did not sell it. That was what became 
of the drachm of opium which the Lord Advocate thought had 
gone into Madame Chantrelle's stomach. In all his inferences, 
whether deductions from his arguments or statements of fact, 
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.the Lord Advocate had not been able to make one point beyond Mr. Trayner 
the‘ possibility of his being able to throw it — to say the very 

least into serious doubt. What motive was there for the 

execution of this crime? Tlie Lord Advocate said that the 
prisoner was in needy circimistances, and that he wanted to 
make money out of his wife’s death. He had some difficulty 
in approaching that part of the case. Did the Lord Advocate 
think that a man, however bad or degraded, who was still 
possessed of feelings of humanity common to the Lord Advocate, 
common to himself, and common to the prisoner at the bar, 
would deliberately set about the destruction of his wife’s life 
for the purpose of putting himself in a position to pay a debt of 
£18? Was the suggestion reasonable, was it manly, or was 
it fair? But, worse than that, it was not the case, and he 
would demonstrate that fact. Why was that insurance effected 
in the month of October, 1877? There was then no pressure 
on M. Chantrelle for debt. It was effected against accident, 
because in the month preceding he had been at Portobello, and 
suffered from an extreme accident. Bear in mind that Eugene, 
his son, took a pistol from his pocket, and, firing it withoi^J; 
intention to injure, nearly killed one or other of them. That 
taking place in the month of August or September, was it 
wonderful that the prisoner proceeded to insure his life and 
that of his wife against accident? That was the real reason 
why he did it. It was a desperately unnatural* reason to sug- 
gest that he insured his wife against accident because he wanted 
to kill her and make money to pay his butcher’s bill. If he 
insured his wife’s life for that purpose, for what purpose did 
he insure the life of Mary Bryne and that of Mr. Reid? Did 
he mean to poison them all? Was it not more reasonable 
to say that the man was doing it in order to get an insurance 
connection, seeing that he had applied for an insurance agency? 

But if he did do it, meaning thereafter to murder his wife, he 
made a mistake ; and he must have known that all his subtlety 
and skill could never, under that policy, get him one sixpence 
if death was caused by poisoning by opium or by gas. What 
was the policy? The life was insured for £1000 in the event 
■of her death by accident, provided always that “ no claim under 
this policy shall be made in respect of any injuiy,” and so on, 
oaused by certain things, or “of any injury inflicted uninten- 
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Up. Traynep tioually by the insurer himself, or by any other person, or ■ 
caused by any accidental administration of noxious substances.” 
Well, now, let them take the Lord Advocate’s theory. Madame 
Chantrelle was found dead. It must be accounted for. How 
did she die ? By the accidental administration of opium 1 That 
would not do. By the accidental administration of noxious 
substances? That was not covered by the policy. By the 
accidental escape of gas ? No. The accidental administration 
of noxious substances 1 It would be a nice question for lawyers 
to determine whether that clause would refer to an accident by 
gas poisoning or not; but it was made clear to Chantrelle at 
the time that he made these inquiries that stfch a thing as that 
was one which, in the opinion of the insurance agent, would 
not be covered by the policy he was seeking to obtain. But 
the Lord Advocate said that, having made these inquiries at 
one office, Chantrelle went and took out his policy in another ; 
but the Lord Advocate had not shown that this policy taken 
differed in its breadth from the terms of the one he rejected. 
He did think it was about the clumsiest thing a man could do, if 
Ive wanted to raise money by ]x>isoning his wife, to go to an 
accident insurance company and effect an insurance. It was 
too absurd to be thought of ; and as the insuring of madame’s 
life could be accounted for otherwise on safe and common-sense 
grounds, he had no doubt that they would reject the suggestion 
made by the Lord Advocate. The Lord Advocate said that 
Chantrelle had given his wife a poisonous dose of opium before 
he went to bed, and that in the morning, when the servant was 
alert and going about the house, he turned on the gas in order 
to have a claim under the j)olicy. If the prisoner was half as 
subtle and clever as the Lord Advocate gave him credit for, 
he was a sad bungler besides, at times. He (Mr. Trayner) 
had pointed out how absurd it was that he, a poisoner and a 
murderer, should leave on the bed for three or four days the 
damning evidence of his guilt. See, again, if he poisoned his 
wife Tvith opium to get the insurance, how foolishly he behaved. 
To turn on the gas after the servant was up, and could con- 
tradict him — ^what a blockhead! Why did he not turn on the 
gas or break the pipe the moment he gave** the opium? He 
would have had all the symptoms then ; he would have had the 
house stinking with gas; and he could then have wakened the 
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servant to find out where it was. Madame by that time would Hr. Traynar 
ftave been entirely subject to the coma produced by the opium, 
and unable to give any explanation. But nothing of the kind. 

They were asked to believe, as reasonable, sensible men, that 
the man gave a dose of opium to his wife the night before ; that 
he intended to cover his offence by putting on the gas next 
day, and that he did put on the gas or break a pipe next day for 
the purpose, not merely of deceiving the doctors or anybody 
•else that might be called, but for the purpose of getting up a 
•claim under a policy of insurance which would have been 
doubtful at the best. He (Mr. Trayner) said it was absurd. 

If he had had a'* mind to turn on the gas or break a, pipe for 
the purpose of covering his offence he would have done that 
long before the servant wakened in the morning. If he had 
given madame poison at twelve o'clock, what would have 
hindered him to get up at one or two o'clock and break the 
pipe? If he really wanted to get rid of his wife by opium to 
get money by her death, and if his mind were cool and 
collected, he surely would have seen that the pipe was broken 
in time to make a sufficient case for an accident. If that re^^lly 
was the case, why, in God’s name, did he give her opium at all? 

Why did he not slip into the room and break this pipe or 
turn on the cock, or break the bracket, or do anything else of 
that nature, which would have stupefied his wife? They heard 
from the doctors that, when an escape of gas took place, the 
patient gradually got stupefied under it, and sank into a slumber 
from which there was no awakening. Why, then, did he not do 
that, and leave the gas to do its own work? Either he was 
a bungler, or the greatest blockhead, and they were asked to 
believe that, alongside of this about him, he was one of 
the most subtle poisoners the Lord Advocate had ever known. 

The two things were utterly contradictory. He submitted to 
the jury that it would not do for the Crown to say that it 
had proved its case. The Lord Advocate had urged further 
against the prisoner this point — ^that the deceased had said 
that she had not long to live now that an insurance had been 
effected. Gentlemen, it was difficult to tell, or account for, 
why many things were said in this world. He could not 
account for what Madame Chantrelle said, if she did say it. He 
thought it might not have been exactly repeated to them by 
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Hr. Trayner Mrs. Dyer in the way it was said. She was in a position which 
would naturally tend to prejudice or affect her mind towardfs ’ 
the prisoner, and here it might be that this was put in a 
stronger way than it was said by the deceased. He could not 
tell what words she used on that Thursday — several days before 
her death. How did she act about that time? The day after 
Christmas she went to the play with her children, and the next 
day she was said to have told her mother, “ I cannot live long 
now, because an insurance has been effected.” But the insur-* 
ance was effected months before. In the month 6f October** 
she signed the proposal. No one could have forced her to 
sign it. If she had thought that, in signing that proposal for 
a policy, she was signing her death-warrant, did they believe 
she would have done it? Nay, neither love for her children — 
although that was the strongest motive she could have had — 
nor fear for her husband, however dire or dreadful, would have 
made that woman, or any other woman in her senses, put her 
name to a paper she thought was the precursor to her death. 
It was done in October, and yet it was said she made no 
obfi|f>rvation about it until the Thursday before her death. He 
could not account for it. He did not believe she said it in the 
way Mrs. Dyer put it. Mrs. Dyer did her best, but she was 
not always accurate. Her statement, it might be remembered, 
as to the reason M. Chantrelle gave for removing the baby 
from madame’s room differed from that given by John Dyer, 
who was present at the interview. Mrs. Dyer said he explained 
that madame was ill, while John Dyer said he explained that 
madame had said the baby was restless, and that she wanted 
to get him away, so that she might sleep. No restlessness of 
baby, but only that madame was ill — it suited the prejudiced 
state of Mrs. Dyer’s mind to keep up the idea that prisoner 
always had admitted that madame was ill. But, after all, 
this statement, said to have been made by madame, might 
have meant nothing. He was not suggesting in what spirit 
it was made ; but they all knew the idea which prevailed among 
half-educated people — that they would not make their will, 
because after that a man did not live long. Who could tell 
whether madame said in earnest or in jest, have got my 
life insured, and will not live long now”? If she meant it 
seriously, surely she would have said it when the insurance 
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^as taken out, and not on the Thursday, when, so far as they Hr. Trayner 
oould see, there was a kindlier feeling existing between husband 
and wife than ever had existed, even in the earlier days of their 
friendship and marriage; when nothing had occurred to mar 
the kindly regard due on the part of a husband to his wife, 
or the affection that the wife was ready and willing to render 
to her husband. She had been happy on Christmas Day, had 
gone and enjoyed herself at the play on the Wednesday, and 
she said this extraordinary thing on the Thursday, and, with 
death staring her in the face, went back to live with her husband 
happily, until s^e died in the way they had heard. He was 
sure he had exhausted the patience of the jury. He was sorry 
he had kept them so long. The gravity of the case and the 
importance of it to the prisoner were his best excuses. It 
lay upon the Crown to prove the case it had advanced ; it would 
not do to advance suspicions, however grave. It would not 
do for the Crown to cast a doubt on the character of the 
prisoner, or upon his relations with his wife, and draw inferences 
therefrom of a murderous intent. Murder in itself was too 
grave a charge, and too serious in its results to the pA'son 
charged with it, to permit of their inferring murderous intent 
lightly. This case was wrapt in mystery. They had 
symptoms coinciding with gas poisoning, and they had symptoms 
coinciding with poisoning by opium. They had symptoms 
awanting which should have been present in gas poisoning, 
and they had symptoms awanting which should have been 
present in opium poisoning. They had no poison in the house 
which had not been accounted for. The prisoner was not a 
man unaccustomed to deal in drugs. An enormous list of 
drugs was found in his hou&3, including arsenic, chloral, 
aconite, tartar emetic ; and whether his dispensing practice was 
large or small, he was undoubtedly a man who dealt largely in 
drugs. He had put it to one or two of the witnesses in a 
familiar way, and they accepted the statement, that that press 
of his was something like a druggist^s shop. The existence of 
these things in the house proved nothing against the prisoner, 
because they had conclusive evidence that he was in the habit of 
using them as a medical man, buying them as a medical man, 
and getting them from the chemists as a medical man at pro- 
fessional rates. They had had no possible motive suggested 
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^or taking away his wife^s life. He thought the jury woulc^ 
be satisfied that it could not be for the purpose of getting the 
money under the insurance policy on her life. What other 
motive was there 1 Was he tired of his wife? If so, he might 

have gone and left her. But it had been said that he could 
not leave her because he was fond of her children. A man 
who had love for his children, however much he might hate 
the mother, would not leave her. It was asking the jury to 
be illogical, to be absurd, to ask them to find the prisoner ‘ 
guilty. He had now done his duty; the jury had theirs to do. 
They had to answer to Gk)d for the verdict which they returned. 
They had sworn that they would return a true verdict upon 
the evidence, not upon tEeir suspicions. They would have to 
answer to God for it ; and he knew they would take that into 
account in making up their minds. As their duty to their God^ 
as their duty to their country, and as their duty to their con- 
sciences, but, above all, as their duty to this unhappy prisoner,, 
he demanded from them, as the result of impartial examination 
of the evidence, a verdict which would acquit him from the bar. 

Ai the close of Mr. Trayner's address the Court adjourned 
for luncheon. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk^s Charge to the Jury. 

On the Court resuming at 2.45 p.m., 

The Loan Justicb-Clbrk proceeded to deliver his charge to 
JUitlee-Clspk said— Gentlemen of the jury,— We have heard 

two very forcible and able speeches on this very interesting, 
important, and solemn case. My duty now— and it is somewhat 
different from that of the counsel who have addressed you on 
either side— is to recapitulate shortly or summarise the evidence 
which has been taken, to which you have attended very closely 
for the last three days. I shall not read much of it unless 
you desire it, but I have it at hand, and if there is any part 
of it you would like to hear as taken down from the lips of 
the witnesses, I have only to be requested for, it. The case 
is a very important and momentous one, and in some respects 
presents peculiarities or novelty. It is purely a case, or nearly 
so, of what is called circumstantial evidence — that is to say,. 
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there is no direct evidence of any kind of the commission or Lord 
•perpetration of the crime charged. Circumstantial evidence, . 
however, when it is complete, is as satisfactory as any evidence 
can be. A combination of circumstances, all pointing, and point- 
ing clearly, to one cause, will produce conviction on the minds 
of men as readily as direct evidence. But, then, in considering 
any question where the result depends upon the combination 
of circumstances, you must, in the first place, estimate each of 
the circumstances by itself, and then you must estimate the 
circumstances in combination. And that is an observation of 
some importance in this case, for you will readily understand 
that isolated circumstances may have little bearing or little 
real significance by themselves, and yet when brought into 
combination with other circumstances tending in the same 
direction may come to have a very overpowering effect. With 
these observations, I have only to say, further, that one element 
from which this case takes its importance is that it is not merely 
a case of circumstantial evidence of which you have to judge, 
but it is a case in which the circumstances on which your judg- 
ment must proceed require to be interpreted by men ofoskill. 

Thus you have not only to judge of the facts themselves, but 
you have to estimate also the opinions delivered in your presence 
by men who are in the habit of dealing with, and competent to 
judge of, these matters. I have said these things for the 
purpose of requesting, which is hardly necessary, your earnest 
attention, not merely to the general aspect of the case, but 
also to the details of it; and, in the second place, for the 
purpose of impressing upon you that although evidence of that 
nature requires to be anxiously weighed, especially in a case 
of this kind, yet if the circumstances do cohere — if all the links 
are perfect and the chain is completely welded together — that 
forms as satisfactory a ground for a conclusion on points of 
fact as direct evidence. It is more diiBfioult where you have 
to weigh, and more painful where you have to go through these 
processes, than when the only thing you have to consider is 
the veracity of a witness who speaks to a fact. The question 
before us now* is, whether this indictment has been proved — 
that is to say, whether the crime which is charged in the 
indictment was committed by the prisoner. There are two 
separate charges made, as the Lord Advocate has pointed out, 
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Lor4 in the indictment. The first is, has it been proved to your 

Madame Chantrelle died on 2nd January inn 
consequence of the administration of opium in an orange or 
lemonade? and the second is, if you are satisfied that she died 
from poison, was that poison administered by the prisoner? 
In all cases of this kind the cause of death stands separate from 
the person who is charged with causing it. In this case it was 
very specially necessary that the two should be separate. I 
shall first consider the evidence as it relates to the cause of 
death. Did Madame Chantrelle die from opium, or if she did 
not die of opium, did she die of anything else? and in this 
matter you will have to consider three thiwgs. You will 
have to consider, in the first place, has it been proved that 
opium was the cause of death? second, has it been proved that 
the gas poisoning was the cause of death, or, rather, has it been 
proved that gas poisoning might have been the cause of death, 
as the prisoner’s counsel has contended? and, third, is it not 
proved of what she died? In other words, has it been left 
doubtful? Has the Crown proved what the cause of death 
was?^ Gentlemen, if the Crown has proved that Madame 
Chantrelle died of opium, the next question is, was it proved that 
this was administered by the prisoner? and, of course, in that 
question you have also to consider, on the one hand, was it acci- 
dental, and, on the other, was it intentionally administered? and 
you must also be able to say that the Crown has left no doubt by 
whom the poison was administered. These are the questions 
into which this large and extensive inquiry naturally divides 
itself, and I shall proceed to make some observations on the 
case under each of these heads. It is possible that, in the 
addresses you have heard, the lights and shadows of the 
evidence have not been altogether preserved, and that more 
stress of weight may have been attributed in several instances 
to elements which did not deserve the importance which may 
be attached to them. I mean to go over the case, not in any 
great detail, but for the purpose of pointing out to you wherein 
the points are strong on either side, and wherein they are 
weak. On some of them I may express the impression upon 
my own mind ; but these may possibly be the least important, 
or, at all events, less conclusive to the argument. On some 
of them — and, as you may suppose, the more important and 
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more critical — I shall not express an opinion, but I shall lay 
before you the views on either side which I think you ought 
to consider, and leave you to discharge the function which 
devolves on you of deciding in this case. Gentlemen, this is a 
very distressing case in every aspect in which it can be looked 
at. The domestic history of this unfortunate couple we have 
heard enough of to enable you to form an opinion upon. No 
one can have listened to the details without a feeling of com- 
miseration and regret, which it is difficult to express — I do 
not mean to take you over the details of that part of the 
case, nor shall I at this period of my observations allude to 
them further. * I shall take up the case at 31st December, 
1877, and consider what was the cause of this unfortunate 
lady^s death. On Slst December, 1877, she was in perfect 
health. She was in good spirits, she went out early in the 
day, about twelve o’clock, came in again at four, was out 
again at half -past six, and returned at ten. During that 
period she had been making little preparations for the New 
Year's festivities. She had been posting New Year cards to 
her servant and to her friend in London, and she w«a so 
employed as to prove that she was in the entire possession of 
her physical strength. The whole picture which was drawn 
by the servant girl — ^who, I think, gave her evidence very 
creditably to herself and her feelings — of Madame Chantrelle’s 
life on that New Year’s Day, indicated quite clearly that, at 
all events for the time, she was in perfect health. In the 
evening of that day her husband came in. They had some 
champagne to drink in the New Year with. The servant got 
some of it, and apparently the lady afterwards went to bed 
without any feeling of ill-health. Next day things were 
different. Madame Ohantrelle got up at her usual time. She 
came down to breakfast before nine, but she took a poor 
breakfast. She took a bit of toast and a cup of tea, and she 
told the servant to put the teapot to the fireside because, as 
she had not taken much, she might take more in the course of 
the day. She had kindly allowed her servant to go out for 
the whole of New Year’s Day, and therefore, after setting the 
house in order and looking after the child, Mary Byrne went out, 
and did not return till a quarter-past ten. In the meantime 
we have an account of what took place from the little boy 
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Eugene, who was examined. It seems that during the whole 
day Madame Chantrelle was feeling unwell. She lay down* 
on the sofa, then she went to the kitchen to look after some 
domestic details. She had undertaken to provide dinner for 
that day, so as to relieve the servant ; her little boy sat beside 
her and read her a story, when she became sick and vomited 
at the fireside. Apparently the day passed in that manner 
until the prisoner Chantrelle, who had gone out about twelve 
o’clock with Louis, came back and apparently behaved kindly 
to his wife. Eugene told him that his mother had been ill. 
The prisoner asked what was the matter, and said he was sorry 
he had been so long out ; and according to the Boy’s statement, 
they afterwards took dinner together, Madame Chantrelle, who 
did not feel well, lying during dinner on the sofa. After dinner 
she went upstairs, undressed her baby, put it to bed, and 
then herself went to bed. All that we have most distinctly 
from the boy Eugene. It seems also from his statement that 
he and his brother went to bed at half-past nine, and that his 
father at that time was in his mother’s room. At a quarter 
to ter Mary Byrne came back, and the door was opened by the 
prisoner, who told her that her mistress had been ill, and had 
gone to bed about half-past six. Mary went up to the bedroom 
of Madame Chantrelle, and found her lying as if in her usual 
health. She did not complain of anything peculiar. She 
was quite herself,' spoke in her usual way, and there was 
apparently nothing wrong but a temporary upsetting of her 
system, arising, the servant thought, from undertaking the 
household work during the whole day. Be that as it may, 
the cause of her sickness is not clearly proven. The servant, 
after talking to her for a little, was asked for some milk, and 
she asked Mary to give her a piece of orange which was lying 
along with some lemonade on a stool beside the bed. Apparently 
Madame Chantrelle had drunk some of the lemonade before 
that. After putting some things to rights, the servant went 
to bed. After she went to bed you have it on the statement 
of the prisoner himself that he went to his wife’s room, and was 
in it at a later hour. The maid did not heap exactly when 
he went to bed, but the prisoner said to Mrs. Dyer, when asked, 
that he had been in his wife’s room before he went to bed. 
He did, however, one thing. He took the baby away into his 
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’ own bed. I don^t know that any peculiar importance can be 
att&ched to that, except that it was unusual. It is, at all 
events, worthy of attention. It is said that the baby was 
troubling his mother, and that that was the reason for his 
removal. I am very far from saying that if Madame Chantrelle 
was unwell she might not have been annoyed by the baby. 
That is quite possible, and not an unnatural thing. The 
prisoner went to bed, and he took it for granted that there 
was no smell of gas at that time. The servant got up in 
the morning about six, went downstairs without going into 
her mistress's room, and while engaged in household matters 
she heard a groan. That was repeated, and she ran upstairs 
and found her mistress groaning, and lying on her left side, 
with the bedclothes considerably tumbled. She tried to rouse 
her and get her to speak, but without success. The servant 
found when she went upstairs two matters which were also 
unusual. The first was, that the door was open, which was 
never the habit of the lady; and the second, that the gas was 
out, whereas it was always kept burning. Now, both these 
matters may admit of explanation, but so it was that th^ 
did not happen before, and that Mary, the servant, expressed 
surprise at finding things in this state. The gas may have 
been put out to enable the lady to sleep, but I should think 
that, if not well, she would have preferred thQ gas burning, 
instead of being left in total darkness. Whether there be any 
significance in these facts, I only mention them as they were 
unusual, and that they were thought to be so by the servant 
girl. Finding it impossible to rouse her mistress, Mary went 
to her master, and told him his wife was ill and could not 
speak. Chantrelle got up, went into the room, and tried 
without success to rouse his wife ; and then occurred the scene 
which the Lord Advocate read to you in detail, and which I 
shall speak to further in the course of my observations, as it, 
unhappily, is a very important element in the case. The 
prisoner went to his wife's room and sat down beside the 
bed, and, shortly after, he said to the servant that he heard 
baby cry, and told^ her to go and see what was the matter. 
When she went to the room, she found the three children all 
asleep, and the baby had not been crying. When she returned 
to her mistress's room, she found the prisoner coming back 
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f lorlc window, which he had opened, and in order to open ’ 

it, it was necessary to remove a toilet table. Why shcfhl^ 
he have gone to open the window? The servant felt no smell 
of gas before, but immediately after this, the prisoner said, 
“Don’t you feel the smell of gas?” and in a minute or two 
afterwards she did feel the smell of gas. Then he sent her 
to turn ofE the gas at the meter. Of course, as we know now, 
there was at that time an escape of gas, because, although the 
gas was turned off at the meter at that time, the gas which 
had accumulated in the pipe required to be exhausted. No^, 
that is the first stage of the case. Mary Byrne then urged 
the prisoner to go for a doctor, and that lie did, and without 
any undue delay. He went and brought Dr. Carmichael. Dr. 
Carmichael says that the prisoner spoke to him at first as to 
gas poisoning, but that he smelt the gas, and, looking to the 
state in which he found Madame Chantrelle, he thought that 
it was a case of gas poisoning, and he had her removed into 
the next room. While there, he endeavoured to restore respira- 
tion by artificial means, as being the best method of discharging 
tke gas which had been accumulated in the chest. But Dr. 
Carmichael only arrived there an hour and a half after she 
had been discovered. He was there, he says, before half-past 
eight, and remained there from that time until twelve o’clock ; 
and during that time he was substantially engaged upon the 
same work. He recommended that Dr. Littlejohn should be* 
sent for, and Dr, Littlejohn accordingly was sent for by a 
note, in which he said — “ If you want to see a case of gas 
poisoning you had better come here.” And Dr. Littlejohn 
came in answer to that. 

His lordship then proceeded to read extracts from Dr. 
Carmichael’s evidence, describing the condition in which he 
found Madame Chantrelle as being in an apparently dying state. 
Dr. Carmichael thought she was dying, and he thought at the 
time, as he stated in the box, that her symptoms were due to 
gas poisoning. Dr. Maclagan substanlially corroborated Dr. 
Carmichael’s statement that the brain was undoubtedly affected 
to irritation, and that the pulse became ^accelerated. There 
could be no doubt that Madame Chantrelle must have been in 
that condition the night before, because the bedclothes were 
drawn down, and her hair was in a condition which it would 
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not have been in had she rested quietly in bed. The jury 
wotkld sufficiently recollect the general strain of Dr. Carmichaers 
evidence to make it unnecessary to read it in detail Dr. 
Carmichael did say that he felt in the breath of Madame Chan- 
trelle the odour of gas. He was not quite specific as to the 
period when this took place. It was left in doubt whether it 
was soon or late. But he stated that as one of the reasons why 
he thought it was a case of gas poisoning. And apparently Dr. 
Littlejohn, who went there with a great deal of anxiety upon 
the subject, at that time formed the same conclusion : and 
he said expressly that he saw nothing that was inconsistent with 
the idea of gas poisoning. The jury had heard described with 
very great force the symptoms that were supposed to be 
characteristic of opium poisoning, and those that were supposed 
to be characteristic of gas poisoning. His lordship did not go 
into these in any detail, for this reason, that he thought both the 
one and the other were somewhat occult subjects in toxicology, 
and it was quite certain that in many cases the symptoms varied, 
and cases occurred constantly where all the symptoms that were 
found in one case did not occur in another. Therefore, although 
it was a very proper subject for inquiry, and quite a legitimate 
element in this case, he did not attribute so much weight on 
either side to the absence of any specific symptoms, if the 
general symptoms were such as attended the operation of a 
particular reagent. The counsel for the prisoner very ably 
pointed out symptoms which some writers attributed to opium 
which were not present in this case; particularly he referred 
to the want of perspiration, and to the length of time during 
which Madame Chantrelle suivived. On the other hand, it 
was said that the odour of the gas had so completely disappeared 
that Dr. Maclagan, when the body was removed to the Infirmary, 
at once pronounced it to be, not a case of gas poisoning, but a 
case of narcotic poisoning. His lordship passed over at that 
stage the stains that were observed upon the sheets. The jury 
would remember that Dr. Maclagan had said in evidence, and 
had affirmed on re-examination, that although the odour of 
gas poisoning was very distinctive mark, yet, if the patient 
was for any considerable period in pure air, it would entirely 
disappear. Professor Fraser said the same thing, and so did 
Hr, Littlejohn; and, therefore, his lordship did not attribute 
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Lord the same amount of importance that seemed to be attributed 
by the Lord Advocate to the fact that when Madame Chantfelle 
, arrived at the Infirmary there was little or no indication of the 
smell of gas. She was taken out of the back bedroom at 
half-past eight, and she went to the Infirmary at two, and died 
at four. Therefore, upon the evidence up to this point, they 
had it that Dr. Littlejohn and Dr. Carmichael thought it a 
case of gas poisoning, and, if his lordship remembered rightly, 
they formed that opinion from the presence of gas in the house 
and the nature of the symptoms which they had observed. 
Dr. Maclagan and Dr. Gordon had a different opinion. Dr. 
Maclagan was very clear from the first time he saw the patient 
in the Infirmary that it was not a case of gas poisoning, but one 
of narcotic poisoning; and Dr. Gordon had the same opinion 
when he saw the case first. Something, not material to the 
issue, had been said about Mrs. Dyer being sent for, and about 
the prisoner not knowing her address; and they had heard 
Mr. Trayner’s explanation of that matter, and could judge of 
it. Up to this time his lordship did not think it would be 
tosy to infer, with any security, what Madame ChantreUe died 
of. It might be, and probably was, the case that, previous 
to her being sent to the Infirmary, the symptoms were more 
distinctive of poisoning by opium than of poisoning by coal gas ; 
but that would not be nearly enough for the result which the 
Public Prosecutor asked the jury to arrive at. And, thereforej 
they must go on to the second stage, namely, the examinations 
which took place after the death. There was a post-mortem 
examination on the day succeeding death, of which the result 
was absolutely negative so far as opium poisoning was concerned. 
It was said once or twice in the course of the case that the 
appearances were quite consistent with opium poisoning, 
but they were quite consistent with the absence of disease. 
The real fact was that the post-mortem examination could not 
be supposed, according to ordinary cases, to afford any evidence 
of opium. In the ordinary cases, opium left no traces at aU 
in the body; and, therefore, all that was found in the body 
was to show the utter want of evidence on which to proceed. 
In short, that could not be called evidence at all, because nothing 
could have been found that would have amounted to particular 
evidence of the presence of opium. But, then, it was said that 
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there were appearances that ought to be present, and were Lord 
not^ g®-® poisoning. Here, again, his 

lordship thought that the Prosecutor pressed his case too far. 

In the first place, cases of gas poisoning were very rare. Dr. 
Maclagan, whose experience they had heard, said he had seen 
only two oases, and, consequently, before one could arrive at 
any very specific result from the presence or absence of par- 
ticular appearances, a much greater class of cases would be 
required to determine those appearances. But in this case his 
Idrdship did not attribute the same importance to the absence 
of those red marks^and other symptoms which had been seen 
in one or both of the two cases that had been mentioned. Con- 
sidering that Madame Chantrelle was removed about half-past 
eight, he thought it would not be a safe conclusion to come to 
that the absence of these symptoms in seven and a half or 
eight hours indicated that there had been no gas poisoning. If 
the case had rested there, the sjonptoms during life were so 
indecisive as to lead to no specific result, and the appearances 
after death were absolutely negative. But the case by no means 
stopped there. Elements in it which apparently were of littie 
or no value by themselves might come to be of very great value 
when taken in combination with others. The next stage of the 
case was the question. Of what did Madame Chantrelle die? 
Now, on the sheet and on the bolster cover of the bed in which 
she slept, and on the nightdress in which she was taken to the 
Infirmary, there were observed stains which were said to have 
been the result of her having taken opium. He had gone 
over the evidence for the purpose of marking the passages 
which showed that those stains were seen on the morning of 
2nd January. They were seen in the first place by Mary Byrne, 
who was not altogether distinct on that point. She first said 
she did not see the stain upon the bolster, and then she said 
she did see it that morning. She said she did not see the 

stains on the sheet till the end of the week, but she saw the 

stain on the nightgown and on the hair. The stains were also 
spoken to by the boy Eugene, who saw them on the sheet on 

the morning of th^ 2nd. They were spoken to by Dr. 

Carmichael, and they were spoken to by Dr. Littlejohn. All 
those persons saw the stains substantially in the same condition, 
apparently, as that in which they were ultimately examined. 
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tord He must admit that it would have been more satisfactory, 

Justlee-Clerk could well see why it had not been done, if these 

things had been taken possession of at once, because then they 
should not have been dependent on the chain of evidence con- 
necting the stains on the sheet on the morning* of the 2nd 
with the appearance they presented four days afterwards. But 
it was for the jury to say whether they had any doubt, looking 
to the evidence and the description given by Drs. Littlejohn 
and Carmichael, that those stains as they were observed on 
the Wednesday morning were really the same stains that wdte 
ultimately handed to the authorities. The stain on the bed- 
gown there could be no question about, because that was on 
the deceased when she went to the Infirmary, and was there 
duly locked up. Something had been said about the bit of 
orange found in the mouth of the deceased ; but it was necessary 
to keep in mind that at that time the case was believed to be 
one of gas poisoning; they were not thinking of opium, and 
that, probably, was the reason why less attention was paid to 
this matter than would otherwise have been given. 

• Proceeding to refer to the inquiries conducted by Drs. Little- 
john and Maclagan, and by Drs. Crum Brown and Fraser, his 
lordship remarked that, so far as chemical analysis could afford 
good ground for a conclusion, those inquiries seemed to be 
perfectly conclusive — conclusive, at all events, of this, that part 
of the stains on all the things mentioned contained opium, and 
the stain on the sheet opium in very considerable quantity — so 
much so that Dr, Crum Brown said that if the bit he had was 
a sample of the whole extent of the stain as described to him, 
it would have contained seven grains of opium. It had been 
said that the tests which were applied were not sufficient, that 
they were illusive, or, at aU events, might be illusive; and it 
was also said that the stuff which formed the stains was not 
vomited at all. That was a matter on which the jury must use 
their common sense and discrimination after hearing the 
. observations which had been addressed to them. Mary Byrne 
did not think it was vomit at first, but she thought so after- 
wards. The nurse thought one of the stains on the bedgown 
was not vomit, but that the other certainly was. Dr. Maclagan 
saw the stain also, and came to that conclusion. No test, to 
be sure, was applied; and if they found opium on the bedgown 
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he did hot think it was a violent conclusion to come to that it Lord 
wai^ discharged from the poor woman’s stomach ; and all the 
more that Dr. Carmichael said he saw oozing out at the corner 
of her mouth stuff substantially the same as that which the 
stain was composed of. This, however, was a matter on which 
the jury must make up their minds. They had heard the 
evidence of Mr, Falconer King. That gentleman’s competency 
to give evidence on the subject they could not doubt, for he 
was the public analyst of the city, and his opinion was that the 
inquiry ought to have gone on to see whether the crystals of 
morphia could be obtained. He also said — ^though he (the 
Lord Justice-Clerk) was less impressed with that — that other 
substances would yield the same reaction. But even although 
saliva might yield the same reaction as morphia, it did not 
follow that there was no distinction between saliva and morphia ; 
and, on the whole, seeing they had four authorities all coming 
to substantially the same conclusion, it was for the jury to say 
whether, in their opinion, such evidence was outweighed by 
that of one chemist, however respectable. Passing to the 
next branch of the case, his lordship said they were landeS 
in a very different atmosphere from that in which they had been 
before, for they were not now dealing witli symptoms, but 
with positive facts. If Madame Chantrelle was poisoned with 
opium or morphia, and if they were satisfied that the analysis 
was. correct and presented the appearances of opium or morphia, 
they had a case, at all events, suggested to them. It was 
entirely consistent with the external appearances during life, 
and not contradicted by the appearances from the post-mortem 
examination, and it certainly went far to strengthen the state- 
ment that the cause of death was the administration or the 
taking of opium, unless inhere was something else sufficient to 
counterweigh that. This part of the case was that which 
would deserve their most serious consideration, and his lord- 
ship advised the jury to go over the reports of Drs. Littlejohn 
and Maclagan and Professors Crum Brown and Fraser. Never- 
theless, if it were the fact that this lady was subjected to 
breathing an atmosphere of gas for any considerable period, 
and that that appeared upon the evidence to be either certain 
or probable, he should hesitate to say that even the chemical 
analysis was conclusive. It «raised the strongest possible 
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suspicions^ but suspicions were not sufficient — ^they must have * 
certainty — ^tbat was to say, certainty produced on their minds. 
Coming to the events that took place immediately after the 
prisoner went upstairs in the morning, there seemed some 
matters connected with them which would require the most 
serious attention of the jury. He could not altogether recon- 
cile these events with anything. If there was an intent to 
open the gas pipe in the bedroom for the purpose of raising 
the suggestion that gas poisoning was the real cause of death, he 
could not understand why, with that object in view, the prisoner 
should forthwith have opened the window and ordered the gas 
to be turned off. By that time, of course, Madame Chantrelle 
was past remedy, but the opening of the window would afford 
an amount of gas so inadequate, and the time was so short, 
that it was not very easy to see what precise object there was 
in that on the theory of the prosecution. However that might 
be, the jury must come to a conclusion on this question — 
whether the gas pipe was broken by the prisoner or not. That 
it was broken is certain; they would consider whether it was 
Sr was not proved, or certain from the facts that had happened, 
that it had been broken on the day before. If they trusted 
the witnesses, and all of them were agreed, there was no smell 
of gas in the room the day before, and it was perfectly plain 
from the description of the pipe that it could not have been 
broken without having immediately filled the room, as it •was 
when the gas was tiurned on in Dr. Carmichaers presence. 
There was nobody else in the room; if it was necessary that 
some one should have done it, there was nobody to do it except 
the prisoner. And when the prisoner was asked about it, it 
was certainly a circumstance very much against him that he 
should have denied that he knew there was any pipe there, when 
it had been proved that the pipe had been repaired about a 
year and a half before that, and that he was present at the 
operation, superintended it, and conversed with the workman 
who was performing it. The jury would give that matter the 
weight it deserved; but they would not press it unduly. It was 
possible that the prisoner might in the* agitation of such a 
moment have forgotten all about the gas pipe which had been 
mended a year and a half before, and therefore they would not 
attach more than necessary inaportance to that fact. At the 
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same time, it was difficult to see why they could form any clear 
opinion how the pipe should have become open on 2nd January 
without the intervention of the prisoner, for any other person 
was incapable of doing it. There was no suspicion that Mary 
Bryne had* any hand in it. The jury, however, must come to 
a decision on that point, because he was afraid the next step 
was a very serious one. If, in point of fact, he opened that 
pipe after he left his bedroom that morning, for what purpose 
did he do it? There must have been a purpose. The first 
' thing here to be decided was, whether in point of fact he de- 
liberately put gas into the loom. Of course, that would have 
no effect at all unless the jury were satisfied that upon the 
other parts of the evidence this lady’s death had been caused 
by the administration of opium. What his lordship had now 
said was rather bearing on the second question which they had 
to consider, viz., whether it was proved that the prisoner at the 
bar did administer opium. On that second question he rather 
thought the jury would agree with the Lord Advocate in thinking 
that there was no evidence at all that the opium had been 
either accidentally administered or taken by the lady herself. 
There was nothing that pointed in that direction in the evidence 
that had been led. There was, of course, the other alternative, 
that, although they said she died of poison, they could not say 
that was done by the prisoner, and, of course, the doubt must 
go to the prisoner. There was nothing to indicate that he 
did it ; but unquestionably there was this fact, that he admitted 
he was in the room and gave his wife some orange and lemonade. 
But in that fact in itself there was nothing suspicious — ^rather 
the reverse. And it must have struck the jury — as Mr. Trayner 
veiy properly had mentioned — that there was no indication of 
a desire on the prisoner’s part during the four days that elapsed 
between the death and the funeral to do anything to obliterate 
any of the marks that might be left, or do anything by which 
the ends of justice — if justice there was in the matter — might 
be frustrated. One matter his lordship might mention — that 
was the question of the motive. A good deal of evidence had 
been led to show the relations and footing on which these two, 
persons had lived — evidence which he couldT not say was extrinsic 
to or irrelevant in this case. But such effects had their limits, 
and their proper operation would be found in this — not that a 
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^ittea-Ctopk terms with his wife, or a man that lived 

a loose life, was likely on that account to kill her, but that* 
where all domestic affection had been apparently rooted out, or 
at least had been so largely impaired — ^the accused person under 
such circumstances was in a different position froip one who 
could have the benefit of the fact that he had been always 
affectionate with his wife, and gave her no cause of complaint. 
That defence, unfortunately, was not open to the prisoner here. 
As men of sense and of the world the jury would duly weigh 
a good deal of the matters they had heard in reference to that 
point. It only came to this, that there was circumstantial 
evidence that husband and wife had been living together un- 
happily. There were, however, other matters that had to be 
taken into consideration — ^First, the state of the prisoner’s 
affairs; second, the fact of the insurance; and third, the 
medicines which he had in the house. His lordship did not 
think it necessary to make any remark upon these. He was 

very far, indeed, from saying that, taken by themselves, they 
woxild have any weight whatever. The same remark applied 
to* them as he had applied to other parts of the case — they 
might have their own weight in conjunction with the rest of 
the case. That was for the jury to judge. In regard to the 
medicines which he had in the house, an explanation had been 
given which the jury had heard, and they must judge for them- 
selves. It was not to be supposed on account of the presence 
of these medicines that He had them there for the purpose of 
poisoning his wife. In conclusion, his lordship said that he 
had gone over the salient points of the case; for the most 
part he had left the matter in their hands, merely offering such 
observations, tending either way, as he thought would be de- 
sirable to explain the evidence. It was entirely a subject for 
their judgment — ^they had the responsibility. It was a very 
solemn responsibility that was laid upon them, and he was quite 
sure that, in the consideration of the case, they would, on the 
one hand, give the prisoner the benefit of every reasonable 
'doubt which had been suggested; and, on the other hand, if 
they thought there was no reason to doubt, they would do 
their duty as upon oath and in accordance with conscience, 
without regard to consequences. 
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The Lord Ju8Ticb>Clbrk having concluded his charge — of 
which the delivery occupied an hour and twenty minutes — ^the 
jury, at five minutes past four o’clock, retired to consider their 
verdict ; and, after an absence of an hour and ten minutes, 
they returped, answered to their names, and by their foreman 
(Mr, John Cruickshank) gave in the following verdict: — 

‘"The jury unanimously find the panel guilty of murder as 
libelled.” 

^ The Solioitor-Gbnbral then moved for sentence ; and after 
an impressive pause, during which the verdict was formally 
recorded, « 

The Lord Justice-Clerk addressed the prisoner as follows : — 

Eugene Marie Chantrelle, j'^ou must be well aware of the 
painful duty that devolves upon me, and the penalty that you 
must pay for the verdict you have heard from the jury. I 
shall not say one word to aggravate your feeling in the position 
in which you stand, but shall only exhort you to make the 
most of the few remaining days that you have to spend on 
earth, to repent of your past life, and make your peace wth 
God.” His lordship, assuming the black cap, then passed 
sentence of death in the usual form, ordaining that the prisoner 
be carried from the bar to the Prison of Edinburgh, therein to 
be detained till 31st May; and that upon that day, between 
the hours of eight and ten o’clock in the forenoon, within the 
walls of the prison, he be hanged by the neck till dead, and 
thereafter buried within the precincts of the prison. His 
lordship then added the words — Which is pronounced for 
doom; and may God have mercy on your soul.” 

The jury then received the thanks of the Court for the 
attention they had paid to the case, and were informed that, 
in consequence of the length of their attendance, each of them 
would be held as entitled to be excused from serving as 
jurymen before the Court for three years to come. 

The prisoner seemed to have been taken by surprise by the 
verdict, and lost his wonted composure for a few moments. 
After sentence had been pronounced, he beckoned to his agent, 
who went forward and spoke with him ; and as the macers were 
•about to lift the trap-door which leads to the cells below, he 
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ajsked his lordship if he might be allowed to make a few 
remarks. The Lord Justice-Clerk assenting, Chantrelle— Wlio 
spoke English with a foreign accent, and accompanied his speech 
with the pronounced gesticulation of a Frenchman — said — 
‘' With regard to the stains that were found both on the sheet 
and on the nightgown of Madame Chantrelle, I have only a 
few remarks to make on the chemical appearance of these 
stains. I have no desire to criticise the medical evidence, or 
to say whether or not I agree with the medical gentlemen ; 
nor have I any desire to make any critical remarks on th^ 
chemical evidence that was given. I will not criticise the 
remarks of Dr. Maclagan on the one hand, nor shall I side 
with Mr. King, who was the witness for the defence. I go 
further ; I will say, speaking not from the point of view of a 
chemist, but speaking from a common-sense point of view, 
that I cannot expect the gentlemen of the jury — to whom I 
am very thankful for the kind way they have attended to this 
case — I say this case is a peculiar one, involving a great deal 
of difficult matter — I do not expect them to be chemists, nor 
did I expect any of the gentlemen here — (looking round the 
bar) — ^to be chemists. It has been said that meconic acid 
and the reactions of morphia can be got out of other things. I 
am willing to agree that the reactions of them, although not 
chemically satisfactory, are, from a common-sense point of 
view, perfectly satisfactory. I am willing to admit that the 
dark stains on the sheet and on the nightgown — and allow me 
to say that I am speaking not so much in my own interest — 
(a man has only one life, and I have sacrificed mine) — but I 
am speaking in the interests of public morality and of public 
safety ; and 1 say 1 am willing to admit that these stains on 
the sheet and on the nightgown contained sufficient evidence 
that opium was there. I go further : I say opium was there 
(raising his voice to a high pitch) ; I am satisfied that opium 
was there. I am satisfied further, gentlemen, that I did not 
put it there ; that it did not proceed frorfi Madame Chantrelle’s 
“stomach ; that it was rubbed in by some person for a purpose 
which I do not know. I know my word goes for nothing. I 
don^t wish it to go for anything. My reasons for saying this, 
are these : opium was administered or taken in a solid form — 
that is perfectly evident. If tl^ere was opium there it was 
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in the solid form. We see it with the naked eye. The analysis 
might not be sufficient. The reactions of meconic acid and the 
reactions of morphia, especially from a chemist’s point of view, 
may not be satisfactory, though satisfactory from a common- 
sense point .of view. But how could the reactions of morphia 
and opium have come there accidentally? When we find the 
smell of opium and the bitterness of opium, which are certainly 
very characteristic, looking for opium, it is quite enough — ” 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, interposing, said — “ I think pro- 
bably you had better not proceed further at present. If you 
have anything to represent, your counsel will tell you in what 
quarter that should be done. I think it would be better for 
you in every way.” 

The Prisoner, whom the interniption appeared to disconcert 
somewhat, replied — ‘'Very well; thank you, my Lord. I only 
asked to make a few remarks, but I shall not proceed further.” 

The prisoner was then removed from the bar, and the Court 
rose. 
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A iiiiiBF Account op the Jivi>oe and Counsel engaged in the 
Trial of Chantrelle. 

» 

James Moncreiff, Lord Justice-Clerk^ was the s<3C»nd son of 
Sir James Wellwoc^i MoncrciflF, ninth Karonet of Tullibo^. He 
Avas born in 181 1, and in 1833 Avas called to the Scottish Bar. 
He was Solicitor-General from Pebrnary, 1850, to April, 1851 ; 
and as Lord Advocate he had four sepamte periods of office — 
Apr., 1851, to Feb., 1852; Dec., 1852, to JVlar., 18.58; June, 1859, to 
July, 1866; and Dec., 1868, to Oct., 1869. His Parliamentary 
duties included the representation of Leith Burghs from 1851 to 
1859; Edinburgh from 1859 to 1868; and the Univeisities of GlasgoAv 
and Aberdeen from 1868 to 1869. In 1858 he received the 
degree of LL.D, of Edinburgh University. He was Dean of tlnj 
Faculty of Advocates from 1858 to 1869. In 18(59 he was 
appointed Lord Justice-Clerk, and with conspicuous ability i)er- 
formed the duties of his high office until his resignation in 
Octolier, 1888. In 1874 he ivas created Baron Moncreifi* of 
Tullibole, and in 1883 ho succeeded his brother as eleventh Baronet 
of Tullibole. He was a member of the TJ nivoi’sitics Commission 
of 1876, and of the Comuiission on Educational Endowments in 
1878. He was a Deiiuty-Lieutenant of ISdinburgh and of Kinross- 
shire, and Hon. Colonel of the Edinburgh Rifle Volunteers. A 
career of strenuous and honourable A%"ork in tlie serviot? of his 
country closed AAntli his death in Edinburgh on the afternoon of 
Saturday, 27th April, 1895, at the age of eighty-four. 

As a pleader Moncreiff rapidly developed the eloquence, the 
intellectual discernment, and the power of lucid exjiosition that 
marked his career and assured his success at the Bar; and as a 
politician his name will ever be intimately associated w'ith the 
cause of Scottish educational reform. The natural talents with 
which he was so abundantly endowed were actively applied to 
the honourable fulfilment of the many re^sponsible duties that fell 
to his lot, and he fully earned the gratitude of his countrymen 
for the unremitting labours he put forth to secure the general 
progress and welfare. lA>rd Ci>ckburii has left the folloAving 
interesting note apropns of Moncreiff’s appointment as Solicitor- 
General : — ** Maitland has been .succeeded as Solicitor-Geneml by 
James Moncreiff, of w^om I confidently augur all good. He is 
able professionally, an excellent sjioaker, an intelligent and 
powerful writer, and a high-minded, honourable man.** 

Moncreiff was a, thorough Scotsman, and never neglected an 
opportunity of manifesting the affection with which he regai'ded 
the land of his birth. The following notable expression of his 
patriotic feeling is to be found in the address which he issued on 
the occasion of his election, in 1851, as member for the Leith 
Burghs : — I trust when I go to London I shall never forget 
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my native land, or forget that I am a Sooteman. Gentlemen, I 
love my country — I feel my heart beat more warmly as I trejid' 
its mountain>siaes, or breathe the fresh air of its valleys, or 
wander along the banks of its clear and crystal streams. 1 glory 
in the history of my country, in its proud spirit of independence, 
and in the freedom of its unconquered hills. I honour the 
character of my countrymen — I honour that intense and devoted 
self-reliance — that unmoved and imperturbable spirit — that innate 
and untaught philosophy — that have bome the Scotsman through 
all the globe, and in every part of the world raised him to dis- 
tinction. And I honour and revere, above all things, that deep 
religious spirit which has, from the Information downwards, been 
the bulwark and the basis of our national liberty, that spirit 
which — go where the Scotsman may, whether to the woods of •• 
Canada, or the burning suns and sands of India — has kept the 
name of Scotland respectable and respected, and has protected 
her sons in the midst of temptation by the ‘recollection of the 
early lessons and quiet Sabbaths of their native home. Gentlemen, 
for that country it is, indeed, an honour for any man to work.” 

In the performance of his judicial duties Lord Moncreiff in- 
vested his high office with a dignity, courtesy, and ability that 
won for him universal respect and confidence. To do justly, 
without courting popular applause or fearing popular censure, 
was with him pre-eminently the end and aim of all judicial pro- 
cedure ; and hits profound learning, his sound judgment and his 
ready and masterly grasp of the essential features or a case, 
guided him to an accuracy of decision that has never been 
excelled. He had an ‘‘infinite capacity for taking pains”; 
and while in civil cases his judgments, both written and oral, 
were admirable expositions of the law, his conduct of criminal 
cases was entirely worthy of the highest traditions of an impartial 
tribunal. In the High Court of Justiciary he presided over 
many well-known trials, notably those of Chantrelle in 1878, 
the City of GlasSgow Bank Directors in 1879, the Dynainitards in 
1883, and the Crofters in 1886. 

On his lordship^s retirement in 1888, full of years and honouiss, 
the high estimate in which his worth and character w'ere uni- 
versally held was fittingly expressed by the late Lord President 
Inglis, who said — “ liord Moncreiff's long and distinguished 
career, as well in private as in political life, is known to all men. 
For nearly twenty years he exercised a powerful and beneficial 
influence in the legislation affecting Scotland, and for the same 
period his active, intelligent, and vigorous administration of 
Scottish affairs in the office of Lord Advocate was watched by the 
people of this country with approval and satisfaction. It is no 
small praise that he should have passed through this long ordeal 
with a reputation so high and so well sustained. He brought 
to the discharge of his judicial functions a mind well stored, not 
only with professional learning, but also with the fruits of more 
extensive and liberal studies, which are equally essential to com- 
plete the character of a great advocate or a great judge. Of 
my personal feelings on this occasion 1 And it difficult to speak. 
An unbroken friendship of nearly seventy years’ duration is a 
bond of union of no ordinary kind; and the*^ many relations in 
which Lord Moncreiff and I stood towards one another, alternating 
alliance and opposition, both forensic and political, combined 
with constant social intercourse, have given us singular oppor- 
tunities of judging one another, «nd 1 fondly believe that the 
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result has been mutual respect and affection. He retires from 
sfotive life, full of years and honours, in the enjoyment of all 
that which should accompany old age.’* 

William Watson was born at Covington, Lanarkshire, in 1828. 
On the oompletion of a course of study at the Universities of 
Glasgow aAd Edinburg, he was called to the Scottish Bar in 1851. 
He was appointed Solicitor-Gleneral in 1874 ; and in 1876 ho 
became Lord Advocate, and the representative in Parliament of 
the Universities of Aberdeen and Glasgow. In April, 1880, he 
was promoted to the position of a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 
in the House of Lords, and received his life peerage as Baron 
Watson of Thankerton. He died at Sunlaws, near Kelso, on 
14th September, 1899. 

Lord W’atson’s success at the Bar was long deferred, but his 
deep knowledge -mf law and acuteness of intellect eventually 
brought him the advancement that his abilities so well merited. 
His masterly grasp of legal principles and his power of lucid 
exposition justly earned for him the distinction of being universally 
recognised as one of the ablest judges of modern times. 

John Hay Athole Macdonald (Lord Ktngsburgh) is the 
youngest son of the late Matthew Norman Macdonald, E^., W.S., 
of Ninewells. He was born on 27th December, 1836, and in his 
twenty-third year was called to the Scotti.sh Bar. In 1875 he 
was appointed Sheriff of Ross, Cromai'ty, and Sutherland ; and 
from 1876 to 1880 he held office as Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
In 1880 he became Sheriff of Perthshire, and in the ooui-se of his 
five years* tenure of that important office he was, in 1882, elected 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and in 1884 received the 
degree of LL.D. of Edinburgh University. In the General Elec- 
tion of 1885 Mr. Macdonald successfully contorted the Parlia- 
mentary representation of the Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews, and under the Administration then formed he became 
Lord Advocate, holding that high pKisition until his elevation 
to the Bench in October, 1888, in succession to Lord Moncreiff, 
as Lord Justice-Clerk, with the judicial title of lA>rd King.sburgh. 

His lordship’s abilities have manifested them.sGlv<Js conspicuously, 
throughout a long and brilliant career, in the several spheres of 
law, literature, and science. To his exertions are due a number 
of notable reforms in our criminal law procedure ; and he has 
contributed a valuable treatise and other authoritative writings 
on the criminal law of Scotland. To scientific studies he has 
given much attention, and he has shown especial interest in the 
subject of electricity in its various practical applications. His 
justly recognised services to volunteering — with which he has 
been associated since the year 1859 — include the authorship of 
several important works on drill and tactics. 

James Mhirhead v^'as a son of Mr. Claud Muirhead, proprietor 
of The Edinburgh Advertiser, and was born in 1831. In January, 
1867, he was admitted a member of the Faculty of Advocates, 
and in the samey year he was called to the English Bar. In 
1862 he was elected Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Bidinburgh, and in that capacity he fulfilled his duties with 
distinction for the long pori^ of twenty-seven years. In 1874 
he was appointed an Advooate-depute, and acted as such till 
1880, when he succeeded John MXaren — afterwards Lord 
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McLaren — as Sheriff of Chanceiy. In 1885 he became Sheriff 
of Stirling, Dumbarton, and Clackmannan on the transfeience of 
Mr. Gloag — afterwards Lord Kincairney — to the Sheriffdom of 
Perth. In recognition of his scholarly attainments — which 
secured for his published writings on Homan Law a European 
reputation — the Univeisity of Glasgow honoured him with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. He died on 8th November, 1889. 

In the discharge of his judicial duties Mr. Muirhead showed 
ability, patience, and thoroughness. It is, however, as a scholar 
that ne is best remembered ; and it has been said that his know- 
ledge of Koman Law was the most exact and complete of that 
manifested by any British lawyer of his time. 

John Buknet was the second son of Mr. John Burnet, writer 
in Glasgow, where he was lx>rii in 1834. In December, 1856, 
he was admitted a member of the Faculty of Advocates; and in 
1875 he was appointed an Advocate-depVite, and as such held 
office for a number of years. For some time prior to his death, 
which occurred in Edinburgh on 21st March, 1891, he lived in 
retirement. It has been said of him that be was probably the 
ablest Advocate-depute and iK>or-law lawyer of his time at t))e 
Scottish Bar. 

John Tuayner is a son of the late Mr. Hugh Trayner, Glasgow, 
and was l>orn o?i 19th April, 1834. He was called to the Scottish 
Bar in June, 1858, and in course of time his acknowledged abilities 
secured for him an extensive practice. In March, 1881, he was 
appointed Sheriff of Forfarsliire ; and in Febriiary, 1885, he was 
proidoted to the Bench, with the judicial title of lord Trayner. 
In 1886 he reccnved the degree of IJj.D. of Glasgow University. 
He resigned office in December, 1905. 

Lord Trayiiei’^s career as a pleader uas one of unremitting 
industry, and his reputation for able and conscientious work was 
as high as it was >veIJ-meiited. As a judge his long and dis- 
tinguished tenure- of office was marked by faithful and assiduous 
discharge of duty. His judgments, which for their soundness 
admirably stood the test of appeal, wore invariably expr'e«sed 
with care and lucidity, and form excellent expositions of the law. 

James Patrick Bannekman Robertson is the second and only 
surviving son of the late Rev. R. J. Robertson, minister of 
Forteviot^ Perthshire. He was born on lOth August, 1845 ; 
and, equipped w'ith an excellent education in literature and in 
law’, he w^as called to the Scottish Bar on 16th July, 1867, and 
rapidly acquired an extensive practice, his legal knowledge and 
style of pleading being considerably above the average. Betwoen 
Jun^ 1885, and October 1888, he w^as twice Solicitor-General 
for Scotland ; and from 1888 to 1891 he held office with marked 
distinction as Lord Advocate. He represented Buteshire in 
Parliament from 1885 to 1891, and in 189() received the degree 
of -“LL.D. of Edinburgh University — of wrhich in 1893 he was 
elected I.«ord Rector. On 21st September, 1891, he was installod 
as Lord Justice-General of Scotland and the Lord President of the 
Court of Session ; and these high offices he adorned till his 
transference to London in November, 1889, as a Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary, when he received his life parage as Baron Robertson 
of Forte viot. ^ 
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Thomas Shaw is the youngest son of Mr. Alexander Shaw, Dun- 
fermline, where he w*is born on 23r<i May, 1860. He received 
hfs education at Dunfermline High School and at the University 
of Edinburgh, where lie had a distinguished career. In 187*5 
he was admitted a member of the Faculty of Advocates, and in 
1886 he was appointed an Advocate-depute. In 1892 he entered 
Parliament as member for the Border Burghs- -a constituency 
which he still represents. In 1894 he bectfime Solicitor-General, 
and in December, 1905 — on the accession of his party to oflfict^ 
after a ten y cal's* period in Oppwition — he w'as appointed Tx>rd 
Advocate. He is a Privy Councillor, an LL.D. of St. Andrews 
University, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the County of the City 
of Edinburgh. 

In the respective spheres of law, literature, and politics, Mr. 
Shaw has abundantly proved his outstanding abilities. As a 
pleader his skill, resourcefulness, and industry have justified the 
high position to wiiich he has attained ; his literary talents have 
conspicuously manifested thems«dves in his able treatment of 
library themes upon the lecture platform; and as a politician 
his zeal and consistency in the advocacy of his political views 
have compelled the recognition alike of his political friend.s and 
opponents. 


APPENDIX II. 


First Declaration of Accused. 

At Edinburgh, the eighth day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight 
years. 

« 

In presence of Thomas Rowatt, Esquire, one of the 
magistrates of the city of Edinburgh, and Sheriflf- 
Deputo thereof. 

Compeared a prisoner, and the charge against him having been 
read over and explained to him, and he having been judicially 
admonished and examined thereanent, Declares — My name is 
Eugene Mario Chantrelle. I am forty-three years of age, a 
teacher of French, and r^ide in George Street, Edinburgh. 

Declares — I never administered poison of any sort to 'my w'ife. 
She was very seldom ill, and never had any serious ailments. 
When she w'as unwell at any time, being a medical man, I pre- 
scribed for her myself, and always put her riglit. I delivered 
her of her first child myself. 

We have been married about ten years. I delivered the first 
child against the wish of her parents, but I thought I could bestow 
more time and care than another. To show that I did not 

f rudge the fee, I ittate that after the child w^as born I sent for 
>r. Matthews Duncan, to whom I paid ten guineas for the 
subsequent care of my wife. 

Interrogated, Declares — I was married to my late wife on 2nd 
August, 1868. I had mad^ her acquaintance about eighteen 
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months previously. She was then a pupil of mine at Mr. 
M^Lachlan’s school in Arniston Place. She was then fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. She was sixteen when we were married, * 
but I forget when her birthday was. 

No attachment was formed between us until I became 
acquainted with her family, which was eighteen months or two 
years after I became acquainted with herself. 

The way in which I first came to visit at her parents^ house was 
this — I ^ave some of my pupils, but not my late wife, who was 
then Miss Dyer, tickets to a phi*enological lecture, and shortly 
afterwards one of these pupils gave me a ticket to another lecture, 
at which I saw them, and also Mies Dyer with her brother John. 
On leaving the lecture, I accompanied home the Miss Stuarts, who 
were intimate friends of mine, to their house in Danube Street. 
Miss Dyer and her brother, with a Miss Smith, came with us. 
The Stuarts and I thought at the time that this was forward on 
their part. After leaving Danube Street, J^hn Dyer and Miss 
Smith walked on, and I followed with my late wife. Dyer and 
Miss Smith disapx>eared, and I had to take his sister home to 
Buccleuch Place, where her parents were living. I did not then 
go into the house, but a day or so afterwards she asked me why 
I did not come to see them at home, and 1 said, I do not know 
your papa and mamma.*’ She then said that they would be 
very glad to see me, and an evening was fixed, when I called. I 
afterwards learned from her mother that, while she was happy 
to see me, ^ her daughter had not asked leave for me to come. 
This acquaintanceship with the family must have been formed 
alxjut twenty-one months before our marriage, because I think 
the lecture would be in November, and I am sure we wei^ not 
married in the August foflowing. I knew my wife as my pupil 
for about two veal's before our marriage, and also for about a 
year during which I courted her after she left school — our 
acquaintanceship before marriage being thus in all about three 
years. 

After beginning to court my late wife I was frequently at her 
parents* house, and on intimate terms with her family. I was 
married at her father’s house, and have resided with her ever 
since. Upon the whole we lived happily. 

My wife had her peculiarities. I do not know whether she 
thought I was not sufficiently attentive to her. I was as attentive 
to her as 1 could be. 1 had a great deal to do. 1 was not at 
all jealous of her. We had a young man named Driggs, who had 
lived with me three years before our marriage, and continued to 
do so for a year afterwards. His mother and sisters came also 
to live with us for about three months. We were then at 96 
George Street. There was a great deal of affection between my 
late wife and myself, but she was sometimes funny] for instance, 
when 1 was going out to teach at Leith High School she would 
tell me she was going to drown herself. This happened several 
times, and I would say, Nonsense, ray dear, what would you do 
that forP ” One Saturday when she played the same game. 

I was so annoyed that 1 said to hef*, Go and do it.*’ 
Interrogated — This was about five years — oh, no, nine years ago. 
On 'that occasion she went out, and I happened to follow her 
•shortly afterwards, but not to see where she T^ae going. I went 
eastwards, and having made a purchase, I returned, and went to 
Ferguson’s, in George Street, to get my hair cut. While there 
I was told a lady ^ was asking for me, and on looking towards the 
front shop 1 saw it was my wife. ,She did not wait for me, and 
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when 1 went home she said, You are a nice man to let me go 
and drown myeelf.” I replied, You have been going to do 
'that so often that I can’t be always running after you to prevent 
it.” object in saying this was to cure her of this, and it 

succeeded, for she never tried the same little game again. 
Interrogated — Bid she ever speak of doing anything of the 
same kind again? Declares — No, but just after this she was 
in the habit of washing herself in a tub in her bedroom before 
going to bed. On several occasions on my going up to her room 
about an hour afterwards expecting to find her in bed, I found 
her stooping in a sitting posture, with her head bent forward and 
her nose on the edge of the tub as if to put her face in the water. 
I frequently raisijd her up, and she appeared to be in a swoon, so 
that I had to lay her on the bed and rub her to bring her round. 
I soon came to think, however, that she was only feigning unoon> 
sciousness, and told her so. I also told her that if she insisted 
on trying this on me she would be left at the tub all night for 
me, and she then ceased to do it. On another occasion, however, 
I found her stretched out with her face downwards on the bedroom 
floor. On raising her up she appeared to be in a swoon, but I 
thought she was pretending. I told her I fully believe this, 
and she then stopped it. 

She has not done anything of the kind I have described for 
about six years. I never thought she seriously meant to make 
away with herself, but merely that reading penny trashy novels 
she had thought foolishly to reproduce the scenes she had reail in 
them- My wife was the last person that I could imagine trying 
to put an end to her life. 

There was no bad feeling between my wife and myself, but that 
we always made it up together. Interrogated — What had \yoii 
to make up? Was there ever any quarrel? Declares — Well, 
yes, we had so-me little quarrels, big quarrels sometimes. She 
was extremely jealous of me. She would object to my taking 
off my hat to a pupil, and to all sorts of things. On one occasion 
I was smoking and sipping my coffee after dinner when she 
came into the room and looked daggers at me and walked away. 
She afterwards asked me what I meant by looking at “that 
woman.” 1 assumed she meant a woman whom I saw at a 
lodging-house window opposite. She said “ What do you mean 
by stroking your chin at her? ” I told her I never did this at 
a woman in my life. With jealousy she kicked out of my house 
the Driggs family, who were worth £250 a year to me. Before 
the Briggs came asked her if she had any objections to their 
coming, and she said she had not, I told her if she had it would 
be better to say so at once, as I should have to expend some money 
in furnishings, and should wish them to be comfortable. She 
never got on with them. Mrs. Briggs had been a patient of 
mine three years previously. She was suffering from disease of 
the womb, and sometimes when my wife was in the room Mrs. 
Briggs would be lying on the sofa, and I sitting beside her on a 
low chair. She would be whispering to me about her illness, 
and when my wife saw this she would turn up her nose and walk 
out of the room. The in which they came to be kicked out 
of the house was this. My wife would never bring me, when 
smoking after dinne]^ the glass in which 1 put my cigar ash, and, 
out of politeness, Miss Briggs would sometimes rise and do so. 
My wife showed that she did not like this, and there were some 
words between us about it. At this time I was told by young 
Briggs that my black servant had told his family that my wife 
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had made to him (the servant) some unpleasant remarks — I forget 
what they were — about the Driggs family. I spoke to my wif^ 
about this, but do not remember what she said. Next day Ske 
had gone to her mother, whom I found with her sister sitting 
with Mrs. Driggs in my house when I came home in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Dyer refused to shake hands with me, which annoyed me 
on account of Mrs. Driggs presence. I walked downstairs, and 
Mrs. Dyer and her daughter followed me, and even * collared me 
to prevent my going out- T told them to leave my house, and 
when they would not I dhected my black servant to go for the 
police, which he did not do, however. I after-wards walked out 
disgusted, and returned at ten o’clock, when I found a cab at the 
door and the Drigg^’s going away, Mrs. Dyer her daughter, and 
eon John being all in the house, and I said, ‘^Now, you see what, 
you have done,” or something to that effect. They all then left 
with my wife. She returned the next day, and said she would 
come back if I behaved myself. I said I always did this, and 
that she had bettei* stay away altogether. She said the children 
— there was only one then — would get a better education with 
me. She went back to her mother, but returned in a couple of 
days, as I knew she would. She could not be long there without 
a big fight. She went away two or three times altogether in this 
way, but was never away more than three days. She would go 
without any apparent motive. A complete rupture came ateut 
ultimately about the year 1869 between me and my wife’s family, 
and w'e got on very much more smoothly afterwards. During 
the last tw’o years w’e got on very smoothly together. There w^ere 
some things that occurred greatly to her disadvantage, and as 
her friends are not likely to spare me, and are likely to s&y that 
I \^as harsh and unkind to her, whereas I w^as one of the kindest 
liu.sbands that could be — kind to a degree — I am compelled to 
quote facts in support of my own statement. When I say I was 
kind, I mctfin by being forbearing, and not resenting malice. 

I wdsh to say thi.s — 

About three years ago, when we were on the very best of terms,, 
living in harmony, I discovered that my wife was carrying on an 
intrigue with a young man living in the same stair. I made 
a noise about it. Interrogated — First, how did yon discover 

it? Declares — We had then a good-looking young servant, and 

I one day -went into the kitchen to wash my hands instead of 
going ujxstairs. My wife afterwards asked me what I meant by 
kissing the servant. I do not remember her name — I never do 
remember the names of seiwants who have be^m with us. I at 
once opened the dining-room door and called the servant. 
“Maggie,” I said, “did I kiss you?” “No. sir,” she said. 
“I^d I ever kiss you? ” “No,” she replied. '‘Did I ever look 

as if I wanted to kiss you? ” And she again said, “ No.” The 
servant then left, and my wife said, “ What right had you to 
make a fuss about this? ” and I said, “1 must make a fuss about 
it.”^ Eventually the girl was put away by my wife at a moment’s 
notice. Next day she returned writh her aunt, and they were 
asking me at the door why she had been put away, when mjr 
wife, who had been listening, came up and made some remark, 
when the servant girl 8ai<L “ You take men i^ito this house when 
your husband is out.” I do not remember what my wife said, 
but I said to the servant girl, “Who is it?” She replied, 
“Mr. So-and-Soj” naming a person downstairs. I went there, 
and then rang the bell downstairs, and fetched the party. I 
asked him in presence of them aK if he had ever b^n in my 
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house. He said he had^ and made some excuse about bringing 
letters. I asked him if he was the postman. He said he was 
■ not. I asked him how often he had been there. He said 
once or twice. I then said^ “That will do,*’ and he walked 
downstairs. The aunt and the servant then left. 1 then called 
upon a lawyer, whose name I mention, but it need not be taken 
down. I tola him the circumstances, and he said that if there 
was nothing serious I should be satisfied with an apology. I 
wrote to the young man for this, but before doing so I had 
discovered that his visits had been very frequent. I got the 
apology; and a copy of my letter and the apology are in a cash- 
box in a press in my house. I discovered that the visits had been 
very frequent in this way. My wife had been making a noise, 
and 1 had to walk part of the way home with the girl and her 
aunt. I then asked all about the visits, and she told me that 
ho had been in the parlour three times for about twenty minutes 
each time; that he had been a dozen times speaking to my wife 
at the door for about a quarter of an hour at a time, opened so 
far that the servant could not cross the passage at the time ; that 
on New Year’s Eve he had gone half-way up my wife’s bedroom 
stair, and she had come down and stopped his going farther. 
That is all about that intrfgue. I did not entirely believe that 
there had been anything improper between my wife and said 
young man, but I strongly suspected it. Interrogated — How? 

Declares — Because whenever he met me in the stair he carefully 
avoided speaking to me, or making my acquaintance. 

The next intrigue was with a young man in a bank. 
Interrogated — How did you discover it ? Declares — Suspecting 
there might be something more, I made an appointment with the 
said servant girl for the next aay, and when walking along with 
her I asked her if she knew anything more. She replied that 
my wife had mentioned to her a young man whom she used to 
walk with before and meet at her mother’s. The girl did not 
know who he was, but said that ho had given my wife a beautiful 
scent-bottle, and that she had given him a cigar-case bought at 
Miss Somebody’s, I forget who — I remember, it w^us Miss Cooper’s, 
in Hanover Street, To verify the girl’s story, I went to the 
shop the girl named, and said, “ By the way, my wife gave me 
a very pretty cigar-case last Christmas.” The shopwoman said, 
“ Yes, t sold it myself.” Interrogated — Did you tell her who 
your wife was? Declares — No, but the shopwoman knew me. 

I said 1 would like one like it, and she sold me one. I took it 
home, but I forgot to say that by that time, and after the first 
intrigue, my wife and I had made it all up between us. It was 
that very day, and I said, “ Now that we have made it up 
together, we shall make it up with your mother too.” Before 
doing this, however, and while 1 had the other cigar-case, 1 asked 
her if she had nothing else to tell me, because it would be much 
better, before going to her mother, that we cleared up every- 
thing between us. She declared over and over again that there 
was nothin]^ more. We then went together to Mrs. Dyer’s house 
to make friends, and 1 again asked her in her mother’s presence 
if there was anything more, and she said there was not. I then 
told her that the mrl said she had given a cigar-case to a young 
man, and she denibd it. This is of great consequence, and 1 
wish it all to go down. I then asked her if she would swear 
on a Bible before God that she had never done so^ and she said 
she would. I then kissed her, and we were all rejoicing together, 
when I took this companion %cigar-case out of my pocket, and, 
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showing; it to them, asked my wife if she had never bought one 
like it. She deni^ having done so, and, even after I told her 
where she had bought it, ^e still denied it. She behaved like’ 
a panther, and abused me by calling me the worst names she 
could, and then bolted out of the room. Interrogated — What 
names did she call you? Declares — A villain, a sneak, and a 
scoundrel. Her mother then behaved lik© a thorough-going liar, 
and I asked her to go with me to the shop, but she wouldn’t, and 
said she couldn’t ^lieve it. I then went home, and shortly after- 
wards my wife came home and abused me, and said she would go 
to London if I would only give her the fare. I asked her what 
she could do there, and she said she would soon be dead. I 
then said to her I would behave to her like a father if she would 
tell me all that had happened, and see if I could again forgive 
her. She took a great deal of persuasion, and at length confessed 
to repeated adulterous intercourse with a certain young man, 

. being the young man to whom she had given t^e cigar-case, which 
she admitted having done. She also gave up to me the scent- 
bottle, which I had in my pocket when I was apprehended. On 
her confessing, I forgave her, and we made it all up. The next 
day 1 called for the young man at his lodgings, and, without 
telling who 1 was, ^ asked if he knew Madame Chantrelle, and he 
replied in an evasive manner, whereupon I put the scent-bottle 
on the table, and said, “ Do you know this? ” He was put about. 

I asked him where he had made the acquaintance of Madame 
Chantrelle. He declined to answer, and I said, “ You shall have 
to answer to-morrow before your manager or directoi's. I shall 
be there at ten minutes past two.” I then desired him to give 
the cigar-case which he had got from my wife. He gave it me, 
and* I left. Next morning I got a letter from him asking me not 
to call at the bank, and saying that he would meet me in St. 
Andrew Square at a certain hour. We met, and after a long 
explanation on both sides as to what had taken place, it was 
arranged that the matter should be settled by an apology and a 
solatium, which I asked. I afterwards wrote for an ai>ology — no, 

I am mistaken — we afterwards met at the Prince of Wales Hotel, 
when he wrote out the apology, and gave it to me along with 
the ^latium, which consisted of ten bills, each for five pounds 
sterling in my favour. The apology will be found also in my 
cash-box. The bills were all paid by Post Office orders, and I 
ga ve over the fifty pounds to a public institution. Interrogated — 
Which one? Declares — The hospital in Nantes, Franco. I 
^nt the money through an aunt of mine there, and she paid 
it over to the hospital. Declares — Shall I give her name? 
and being infomied, ** Just as you like,” Declares — It is Marie 
Martinet, Boulevarde do Lorme, Nantes. 

That is the whole of the second intrigue: I never knew of any 
other. 

When my wife was ailing at any time, she took, under my 
dire^ions, but sometimes against them, bitter aloes as an opening 
medicine ; iodide of potassium, which is used for various purposes ; 
and occasionally a strengthening tonic. *She never h^ to my 
knowledge any but the most innocent medicines. There is 
another — chloral hydrate — which she occasionally took as a 
hypnotic I that is, to make her sleep at night ,^\)r occasionally as a 
stimulant in the daytime, or to allay neural g:ia or coughing. 

Interrogated — Any other medicine? Declares — Camphor she fre- 

quently took, and we all took it as a disinfectant. She never 
took any other medicine to my knt»wledge, except pills, which I 
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believe she got from her uncle, Dr. Cullen. Externally we all 
‘ iSeed various lotions for various purposes. Every medicine I have 
named is entirely innocent; for instance, chloral hydrate is a 
substance — there is no need to mention this. Interrogated — 

Will you finish what you aie going to sayP Declares — It is 

a substance used by everybody, and sold to everybody by the 
chemists. ' 

Interrogated j Declares — She first came to take it By seeing me 
take it. When the first took it I measured it for her, and gave 
it to her. She took, in the form of syrup of chloral, one or two 
tablespoonfuls at a time, each containing fifteen grains. She 
might take this once and sometimes twice in a month. 

1 wish to say that she sometimes had small packets of the 
chloral in a dry state, which she dissolved in a glass, fifteen grains 
at a time, which she kept in her bedroom in case she could not get 
sloep.^ ^ She kept 4he packets in a drawer. A big dose, as we 
give it in France, is two drachms, and fifteen grains is an eighth 
of this, so that it is impossible she could have taken too much. 
I have known her take forty-five grains at a time. Interrogated — 
Is that the most? Declares — That I saw her take. I have no 
reason to suppose that she ever took more. 

On the occasion of her last child being born, thirteen months 
ago, my servant was out when the pains of labour began. I 
wanted to send for Dr. Gordon, who attended her, but she said to 
wait till she saw if the pains were real. She became woi'se, and 
I gave her fifteen grains of chloral in the syrup form, and in 
twenty minutes fifteen more, which relieved the pain. I sent a 
note for Dr. Gordon, who came in good time. My wife was i^ver 
laid up except at confinements. She was never laid up more than 
a day or a day and a half at a time, and never with anything 
serious. She not infrequently suffered from oostiveness, for 
which she treated herself with injections of water, or salt and 
water. It is important for me to say this from a medical point 
of view, because Dr. Cullen, I know, who, I suppose, brings 
forth the charge against me, implies that during the latter months 
efi her existence Madame Chantrelle took at my hands various 
noxious * drugs. This I challenge him to prove. During the 
latter months of her existence she did not, so far as I know, 
suffer from anything but costiveness, and took nothing in the 
way of noxious drugs, but only used the injection above referred 
to, nor did she sx>end a day in bed from indisposition during that 
time. 

Interrogated, Declares — My reason for supposing that Dr. Cullen 
may be bringing forward a charge against me is that he knows 
1 use chloral hydrate instead of morphia, which he, being of the 
old school, prefers. 

I use in my practice nothing but the drugs which I have men- 
tioned, and a few more, all of which are absolutely inoffensive. 

Interrogated, Declares — My practice is confined to a few personal 
friends, who prefer my services, chiefly French people. I have 
studied medicine. I do not hold a degree, but I could obtain 
one any day, having studied medicine to €he highest degree. I 
studied it for five ypars at Strasburg and one year in Edinburgh. 

I studied at Strasburg from 1860 to 1865, and the session in 
Edinburgh was 1864-6. I shall be for^-four years of age in 
May next. I was horn in Nantes. Declares further — Young 
T>riggs died in the Royal Hotel, Edinburgh, about three years 
ago. After leaving our house%e and his mother and three sisters 
went to Northumberland Street, where the father afterwards 
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joined them. Before the son died the family all returned to 
binidiad^ And I heard of the death of the father and moth^ 
through young Driggis. The sisters are, I believe, all now at 
Trinidad. The faiher was Attorney-General there. 

InterrogatediDeciaTes — When I said my wife could not take too 
much chloral I meant she could not do so by mistake, unless she 
were measuring it in the dark. Interrogated — What is an over- 
dose? Declares — It is scarcely possible to say. Four drachms 
might or might not cause death. We have heard of death by an 
overdose of chloral, but I never heard the quantity named that 
caused death. 

Medical men object to chloral as a medicine, because it is so 
innocent that people can use it themselves, and they do not 
like this. 

They prefer that they should only get it at chemists’ through 
them. 

Interrogated — When your wife confessed to you having had 
improper intercourae with the young man to whom the cigar-case 
had b^n given, had you told her that you knew anything beyond 
the circumstance of her having given him this, and his having 
given her a scent-bottle—together with what the servant girl 
had told you as to his Having w'alked with her and visited at 
her mother’s house? Declares — No, nothing fuither, but I 
surmised that there must have been something improper, from 
what had taken place with the other young man. All which 
I declare to be true. 

Thirty-nine w'ords delete. 

(Signed) E. ChantbeiiLB. 

^ Tho. Rowatt. 

The foregoing Declaration written on the thirty-five preceding 
pages by David Lyou, clerk to Robert Morham, depute city-clerk 
of Edinburgh, was of the date which it bears, freely and 
voluntarily emitted by the therein named Eughne Marie Chan- 
trelle while in his sound and sober senses, and on being read over 
was adhered to 'by him, and was subscribed by him and by the 
said magistrate before these witnesses, viz., Robert Brube 
Johnston, procurator-fiscal, and William McDonald, city ofiioer,. 
both of Edinburgh, and the said David Lyon. 

(Signed) David Lyon. 

R. Bbxtce Johnston. 

Wm. McDonald. 
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Second Declaration of Accused. 

At Edinburgh, the ninth day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight 
years. 

In presence of Thomas Rowatt, Esquire, one of the 
magistrates of the city of Edinburgh, and SherifP- 
Deputo thereof. 

I 

Eugene Marie Chantrelle, presently a prisoner in the prison of 
Edinburgh, being again brought for examination, and having 
heard the declaration emitted by him on the 8th day of January 
current, and which is docquetted as relative hereto, read over 
to him, and having been again judicially admonished and 
examined, Declares — I adhere thereto^ but with reference to 
what I said yesterday as to my wife being the last person I could 
imagine trying to put an end to her life, I wish to explain that 
under peculiar circumstances she might have done so, as, for 
instance, when in very low spirits, or when suffering from a fit 
of jealousy. She then took under my directions small doses of 
chloral to raise her spirits. » 

Interrogated — Was your wife subject to fits of depression? 
Declares — Very — very subject, indeed — to fits of extreme depression. 
Interrogated — To such an extent as to lead you to suppose during 
her life that she might make away with Declares — Yes, 

this did occur to me frequently. iShe frequently threatened to 
take laudanum for the purpose. For some years I became 
alarmed at the possibility of her doing so. Latterly I took little 
notice of such threats. They were not so frequent latterly. I 
think it would be about six ^ months since 1 heard the last. 
Interrogated— On what occasions were such threats made? 
Declares — On no particular occasion. There was nothing like 
a quarrel at the time. A quarrel would have dispelled the idea 
at once. 

Interrogated — What is your own idea of the cause of your wife’s 
death, speaking as her husband and as a man having medical 
knowledge? Declares — It is very difficult to say. When I was 
roused by my servant, some time between a quarter to and a 
quarter-past seven on Wednesday morning, second January 
current^ I went to my wife’s bedroom and found it completely 
filled with gas. She was lying on her hack with her head close 
to the edge of the bed nearest to the entrance door. There was 
light enough to see.* I heard her breathing heavily, and a 
gurgling noise from her throat. I touched her face and spoke 
to her, and getting no answer saw she was insensible. The door 
was open, but I ^mediately rushed to the window and threw 
it up. My first thought was to carry her into another room, but 
I felt that, as she was heavy, I could scarcely do so. My servant 
then urged me to dress, as I had said I must fetch a doctor. I 
would have sent the servantii^for him and remained with my wife, 
but as the servant cannot read, I thought she migJit not be able 
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to find the number. I therefore went ae quickly as possible for 
Dr. Carmichael. I know him well. We are Masons togetM^ 
members of the Red Cross Knight Oi'der. Dr. Moir had att^ded 
my wife at her third oonfinement, w'hen my son Lioiiis was born, 

1 ^ • 11. 1**^ .. i 1*1 J. Jir_j. 1- 1_* — — 


told the servant to tell Dr. Carmichael that Mister •Chantrelle 
had called to say that his wife was dangerously ill, and 
at onc^. That is all I said, and at once ren home. When I 
got back I found my wife in the same position, and apparently 
in much the same state. The smell of gas was still over- 
powering, but, owing to the window and door being 
open, the exit of the gas was greater than what was pouring 
in. Declares — No, no. I make a mistake. I had forgotten 

that before going for the doctor, and immediately on first entering 
my wife’s room and perceiving the strong smelj^ of gas — so strong 
that you had to walk through it — I sent the servant Mary to turn 
it off at the meter. To do this she had to go to a press at the 
foot of the stair leading to the bedroom. After this was done, 
and before I went for the doctor, I was not sensible of any 
diminution of gas smell. There was no time for that. When 
Dr. Carmichael arrived, which was in less than half an hour 
after I returned, the smell was still overpowering so that he could 
scarcely stand it. Interrogated — So far as you know, had the 

gas remained turned off at the meter during all the time since this 
had lieen done< by the servant, and until the doctor came? 
Declares — Emphatically, yes — undoubtedly. After looking at 

my wife, Dr, Carmichael said, She’s dead ; we had better carry 
her futo another room.” I said, She is heavy, 1 am afraid 
of dropping her.” He said we could take her together; and 
this was done. We carried Her to the bed in the next room, 
which is the nursery. The window there was opened, and the 
bed was wheeled to the window, and Dr. Carmichael began to 
practisfi artificial respiration. He also wiete a note for Dr. 
Littlejohn to come, which the servant took. He came in lesa 
than an hour. Tney then advised me to let her be sent to the 
Infirmary, where she could be better attended. I said I could 
not do that until I should see her mother. We had not been able 
to send for her sooner, as my servant had two messages to go, 
one for a bottle of brandy, and the other for Dr. Littlejohn. 
Interrogated, Declares — She " went for the brandy after Dr. Car- 
michael came, and because he ordered it. She was sent to 
Dymock & Guthrie’s for it. We get all our groceries there. Dr. 
Littlejohn asked me if I had not sent for my wife’s mother, and 
I said, ** Not yet.” My eldest boy, Eugene, went for her. She 
came some time in the forenoon. My wife was still in the nursery, 
and much in the same state. Dr. Carmichael was with her up 
till then, and latterly with two assistants, but on Dr. Gordon 
coming with Mna. Dyer, they left. My wife was removed to the 
Infirmary at about one o’clock. I follow^ in a cab, and was 
in the ward where she had been taken, going out and in, but T 
could stand it no longer, and went home for some time to look 
after the children. I returned to the Infirmary about four 
o’clock, and was told by Dr, Maclagan that she had died at a 
quarter to four. I wish to say the reason I could not stand the 
sight longer was that I thought they were treating her the very 
reverse of the way in which they should have treated her, ana 
I mentionc»d this several times to hef mother, brother, and sister 
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Bt the Itihrmaiy. It would take a long medical explanation to 
show what I mean by saying they did not treat her properly. 
Interrogated — Was your wife quite well on New Year’s morning 
(Tuesday)? Declares — She was quite well. She came into my 
room in the morning about eleven o’clock and complained of a* 
pain in her bowels. She took away with her the enema apparatus, 
which she msed herself. I never use it. She attributed the 
pain to costiveneas. The enema was kept by her in my room. 

I did not see her again until I came downstairs about twelve 
o’clock. I asked her if she was better. She said, “Yes,” but 
that she still had a little pain. I took breakfast and read the 
paper. Interrogated^ Declares — We never breakfasted or dined 
together — the time did not suit for that. 

About one o’clock I said, “ I am sorry to leave you, but I must 
go, and will take Ijouis with me and leave Jack ” (that is, Eugene) 
“ with you. I sh^l not be long, but if I am, and you are unwell, 
send for me. I snail be at the Hanover Hotel.” I went to the 
General Post Office to get a P.O. order to ]^ay my income-tax. 
1 always do it in this way or by cheque, as it saves time owing 
to the crowd. I found the Post Office shut. I then went to the 
tax office, which was also closed. I then met a friend, Herr 
Spanier, at the Post Office, who asked me to come and have a 
glass with him. We went to the Hanover Hotel, and remained 
in the smoking-room tlnuo chatting with Mr. Fleming and the 
manager of the Palace Hotel until about a quarter-past four, 
and I got home exactly at half-past four. My boy had been with 
me all the time. I then found my w-ife and Jack in the parlour. 
I asked her how she was. She <mid she had still a little pain. 
I said, “Don’t put yoni'self about. I will finish preparing the 
dinner for you.” Declares — The servant had a holiday that day, 
and left in the morning before I did. I had asked my wife before 
I left in the forenoon why she had allowed Mary to go away, 
as she was not well. But she replied that there was nothing 
much the matter with her, and Mary must have a holiday on 
Christmas or New Year’s Day. 

cMy wife prepared the dinner, and we all sat down, but she 
took nothing — only fed baby. 

We had a duck and onions. After dinner she said she would 
go upstairs and go to bed with baby. She said she would wash 
him, which shows that she was able to do it. This was about 
six o’clock. 

I afterwards sent up one of the children — I don’t know which — 
to see if she would take some duck, but she would not take any- 
thing. I forgot to say that previous to this I had observed that 
she looked dull in spirits, and I offered to send for some cham- 
pagne. She declined this, and I proposed lemonade, which Jack 
went for, and brought four bottles. She also got grapes, which 
I sent for to the Hanover Hotel. Interrogated, Declares — I do 
not know how much of the lemonade she drank. I saw her take 
some of it downstairs, and also upstains while in bed. I don’t 
think she drank more'rhan two bottles of it in all. The children 
drank some of it, but T don’t know how much. I also saw that 
niy wife took some of the grapes both downstairs and in bed. 
The children also had some. So far as I know, my wife had 
nothing but the grapes and lemonade on New Year’s Day. I 
believe, however, she had breakfast in the morning. 

Declares — The servant Mary came home at half-past nine at 
night. I then went ui>stair9 and told her that I must go out to 
get some tobacco. I went to Hardy, the tobacconist in Frederick 
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Street, and was there till about half-pi^t ten, when I went home. 
I then went upstairs to see how my wife was, and found she wa^ 
all right. I then went downstairs and had supper, and went up 
to my room at a little before twelve. My two elder boys were 
sleeping in my bed, and I then undi-essed, and went into my wife’s 
room and bed. Sue was awake, and had been reading the Family 
Heraldy which was 0 ‘n the bed. I remained w it h her for 
an hour, until about one o’clock. . . We ^ chatted 

together. At that time baby, who was in bed with her, 
awoke, and began to talk in its way. She then said, “ She would 
not be able to go to sleep for an hour.” 1 said, If you like, 
I will give him to Jack, who is a capital nurse.” She said, “ Take 
him away,” which I did. Interrogated, Declares — I took him to 
my bed, where Jack and Ixjuis were. I may remark that baby 
liM. been brought to my bed on New Year’s morning, after she 
got up, and the children thought it great fun to have him. 

Declares — When I brought baby to bed at one‘*o’clock Jack lulled 
him to sleep. While he was doing this I went back to iny wife’s 
bedroom. She was then standing at her bedside, as if she had 
got up for some necessary purpose. I wanted to remain with 
her, when she said, “ No, you had better go and look after baby, 
and, besides, I want to sleep.” I just kissed her standing there, 
and went to bed, and heard nothing more till the servant called 
me at ray door, which had been shut. She told me to come as 
there was something the matter with the mistress. I at once 
got up, put on something, and went to her as alx)ve stated. 

I wish to say that when I said it was difficult to tell the cause 
of my wife’s death, I meant that this was owing to the variety 
of symptoms induced by the same cause owing to the variety of 
idiosyncrasies, by whicli I moan the peculiarities of ^>atients’ con- 
stitutions, The converse is also true — similar symptoms are 
often produced by different causes. The symptoms I saw in my 
wife were those which I would ascribe to gas, and if the gas was 
poisonous, death would follow much sooner. Supposing there 
had been no inspiration of gas, the symptoms would have led mo 
to conclude that she was suffering from spasmodic affection of the 
epiglottis. The symptoms might also have boon produced — or, 
rather, morphia would have come very near producing the same 
symptoms. There were two symptoms of morphia poisoning which 
were not seen in my wife’s case, and owing to this and the other 
symptoms being very different I do not think it could have 
arisen from this cause. 

Declares — There w'as nothing to prevent our having plenty 
visiting among friends, but that my wife at first objected to all 
my friends. It was the case, however, that owing to my being 
much occupied and our visiting very little and seeing few friends 
in our house she led a comparatively lonely life. Interrogated, 
Declares — She was very fond of the children, and extremely 
attentive to them. She spent all her time with them. I never 
saw a mother so attentive. Declares — I always slept with my 

wife till the last baby was born. She nursed all her children 
except the first. I did not sleep with her while our second boy, 
Louis, was being nursed, which was for about twelve months, 
nor when the baby was being nursed. I would have returned 
to her after that but for Louis insisting on continuing to sleep 
with her. After baby was born. Jack slept in a cot in her room, 
and Louis and baby in bed with her. About three months ago 
my wife said that Jack was getting too long for his cot, and that 
we must get a new bed for him. I said that there was no room. 
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for a bed, and that he must sleep with me, which he afterwards 
' tM. After he left his mother’s room Louis would not sleep in 
the cot, but <x>ntinued to sleep with her. Interrogamd, D(?dares — 
About a fortnight ago my wife said to me, ‘‘ Where is Louis to 
sleep? ” and I said where she liked. This was after Louis had 
been coming to the bed, in which Jack and I slept, in the morning 
for fun. He then began to come at night too. It arose in this 
way. When I would go into my wife’s room before going to my 
own bed, which I frequently did, I would put IjOuls into the 
crib while I was with her, and on leaving 1 put him back into 
his mother’s bed. This did not wake him up, but it was 
troublesome, and, to get rid of this, it was arranged that Louis 
should sleep with Jack and me. I wish to say that I would have 
slept with my wife altogether, but she would not allow me, as 
Jack used to" get up in his sleep and go about the room, and 
needed some one to look after him. 

Interrogated, Detlares — My eldest son was }K>rn alxnit three 
months after our marriage, but I want to explain that about 
six or eight months before our actual marriage we were privately 
marned. This was done by her Avriting ine a letter taking me 
for her husband, and by my writing her one taking her for my 
wife. I do not know whether I have or whether I destroyed 
these letters. Declares — I kept an account for medicines with 
Mackay, and with Robertson & Company in George Street, and 
also got them from Duncan & Flockhart in Princes Street, paying 
them in cash. I also got some from Pottage, some of wliich 1 
paid and sonietimea got credit. I generally got the drugs fiom 
the chemists, and prepared them myself, but I occasionally got 
them in the prei)ared state. I got some pills in the pr<mared 
state f join Mackay and some from Robertson about four years ago. 

Interrogated, Declares — They contained calomel, hitter aloes, and 
opium — extract -of opium — it is five or six times, ten times 
stronger. I only got them for, and gave them to. Mi's. Reid, 
78 George Street, and Mr. Stanislas, hairdrevsser, who was in 
Hanover Street. Interrogated, Declares — I got two or three boxes 
qf them, which I gave to Mrs. Reid, who, I understand, used some, 
and gave the others away ; but I told her to be careful, as they 
were not an ordinary family pill. 

Interrogated, Declares — I never liad any other pills. I had 
opium in the house — extract of opium. I kept it in a small 
pasteboard box. I used it as a liniment myself, and prescribed 
it for some of my friends,^ but I do not remember who they are. 

I sometimes took it as a stimulant, a dose of quarter of a grain. 

Declares — I never ascertained the cause of the gas escape in 
my house, but I was told that a gas engineer had discovered it, 
and he showed me the pipe. 

Declarejt further — On the foregoing declaration being read over 
to me, that the extract of opium is only four times stronger than 
opium. 

All which I declare to be truth. 

Twenty-six words delete. 

(Signed) E. Chantrellb. 

Tho. Rowatt. 

The foregoing Declaration written on the twenty-four preceding 
pag^ by David Lyon, clerk to Robeji; Morham, depute city-clerk 
of Minburgh, was of the date which it bears, freely and voluntarily 
emitted by the therein named Eugene Marie Chantrelle while in 
.ins sound and sober senses, and on being read over was adhered 
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to by him, and woo subscribed bv him and by the said magistrate 
before these witnesses, vi*., Robert Bruce Johnston, procurator- , 
fiscal, and William McDonald, city officer, both of Edinburgn, 
and the said David Lyon. 

(Signed) R. Brxtce Johkston. 
David Lyon. 

Wm. McDonald. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Refort of Post-mortem Examination by Drs. Macdagan and* 
Littlejohn of Body of Madame Chantrelle. 

Edinburgh, 3d January 1878. 

We hereby certify upon soul and conscience that we this day 
Thursday 3rd January 1878, 

Examined at the Royal Infirmary the body of 
Elizabeth Cullen Dyer or Cnantrelle. 

Ensternal Appearances — Deceased was a well-formed and well- 
nouribhed female, apparently about twenty-five years of age. 
AVith the exception of a slight vesication on the outer side of the 
left ankle there were no marks of external violence The face 
was somewhat congested, and the features were calm and com- 
posed. The post-mortem rigidity and lividity were well marked, 
and livid patches were observed on the inner aspect of the thighs. 
The finger nails -were livid — this was especially marked on the 
left hand ; the to© nails in a less degree. Menstruation waS 
present. 

Internal Appearances — The scalp and oraniiiui were intact. 
The cerebral substance was more congested than usual. The 
brain and its api>endages were otherwise normal. 

The heait was examined in situ. Tho pericardium contained 
a small quantity of sangninolent serum. The right side of the 
heart was distended with dark fluid blood. The left was con- 
tracted and contained a small quantity of similar blood. The 
lungs were somewhat congested and oedematous posteriorly. The 
thoracic organs were healthy. 

The stomach and the upper portion of the intestine were 
ligatured and removed. The stomach w'as contracted and ex- 
ternally presented no unusual appearance. It contained about 
two oun<^ of pultaceous matter, evidently., food in the process 
of digestion. Its mucous membrane was rugose. The summits 
"of the rug£e were congested, and here and there bright red spots 
of submucous extravasation were visible. N« particular odour 
was observable in the examination of the organ. 

The liver and kidneys were congested, but otherwise, both they 
and the other abdominal organs were healthy. 

The bladder was semi-distended wit^ urine. 

From the foregoing examination we failed to discover anj^ 
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cause of death. We therefore removed and have preserved in 
clean vessels — 

• vlet. The blood from the heart. 

2d. The stomach and its oontents. 

3d. The urine from the bladder. 

4th. A portion of the liver. 

5th. A kidney. 

6th. The spleen — and 
7th. A portion of the brain. 

(Signed) Douglas Maclagan. 

Henry D. Littlejohn. 


APPENDIX V. 


Report op Che:\ttcal Analysis by Drs. Maclagan and 
Littlejohn. 

Edinburgh, 22d January 1878. 

We have subjected to chemical examination the articles re- 
moved by us from the body of Madame Chant relle at the post- 
mortem examination on 3rd Januaiy, and have to rcpoiil: as 
follows 

1. Stomach and its Contents — The contents consisted of about 
one and a half tablespooiiful of pale greenish gelatinous mucus 
mixed with solid masses. The contents had a feeble fruity 
smell and acid reaction. The solid masses were readily recog- 
nised by ocular inspection as portions of half-dig4?sted grapes 
aijd orange. 

One half of the oontents was used for the detection of chloral 
by the process of distilling with caustic potash passing the vapour 
through a red-hot tube and oljserving the effect on iodised starch 
paper and litmus paper. Not the least evidence was got of the 
presence of chloral. 

The other half of the oontents w^as treated by the successive 
action of alcohol -with acetic acid, and subsequently water, with 
a view to preparing a purified fluid in which morphia or other 
alkaloids might be detected. We entirely failed with a portion 
of thte fluid to get any evidence of the presence of the charac- 
teristic constituents of opium, namely morphia and raeoonio acid, 
nor could we find any indications of the presence of any other 
known vegetable poison. 

We have reserved the remainder of this prepared fluid in case 
any circumstances shcfiild call for a further examination of it in 
the way either of chemical or physiological experiment. 

One half of the tissues of the stomach was treated by the process 
mentioned above for chloral; the iodised paper was turned slightly 
blue though the litmus paper was not at all affected. This 
seemed to indicate the presence of a trace of chloral in the tissues 
of the stomach, but the reaction was so slight, os rather to lead 
Us to say that we cannot pdaitively affirm the absence of chloral 
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than to state that we have proved its presence in the tissues of 
the stomach. We failed to get any such indication when re- . 
peating the experiment with a fourth pait of the stomach. Tlfe 
i*emaining fourth part of that organ has been reserved. 

2. Blood from the Heart and Cheat Vessels — In this fluid we could 
not detect any smell like that of coal-gas, the only perceptible 
odour, and that of the faintest description, being describable as 
that of a fruity character but not recognisable as that of chloro- 
form or alcohol. We examined the blood spectroscopically and 
got only a normal blood spectrum which afforded no indica- 
tions of the presence of carbonic oxide, which seems to be the 
chief poisonous constituent of coal-gas. The blood was further 
examined for chloral by the distillation process, but with an 
entirely negative result. A portion of it was dialys^ and the 
dialysate tested for chloral, meconic acid, and morphia, but the 
results were entirely negative. 

3. Brain — Four ounces of the brain were ^tested for chloral, 
but the result was negative. 

4. Liver and Spleen — Six ounces of the liver, and one half of 
the spleen, were subjected to an approve<l process for the detection 
of morphia and meconic acid, but the result was negative. 

5. Urine — The urine was also tested for chloral, but no evidence 
of its presence was obtain<?d. 

After these negative results we did not see the use of any further 
examination, for vegetable poisons, of the fluids or tissues of the 
body. 

On 6tli January we received from criminal ofi&cer William Frew, 
a bolster-slip, having attached to it a sealed label bearing Police 
Ofiice, ISdinbnrgb, January 5th 1878. — The bolster-slip referred 
to ill the case of Eugene Marie Chantrclle — Found in the house 
81 George Street occupied by Eugene Marie Chantrollo. (Signed) 
C.O. William Frew.” This label has b^n signed by ns. ^ This 
bolster-slip showed a defined but feebly tinged stain fiftwn inch^ 
long by ten broad having fragments of orange adhering to it. 
The stain was cut out and macerated in distilled water. It 
yielded a clear fluid with a very pale yellow tint, feeble sweet 
taste, and very feeble acid reaction. It had not the least trace 
of bittemess or acrimony, this last quality indicating that it did 
not contain morphia or any of the vegetable poisons. ^ We sub- 
jected it to the process for chloral, but we got no indications 
of the presence of that substance. 

On 7th January, we received from criminal officer Frew a sheet 
with sealed label attached subscribed in terms similar to those on 
the label attached to the bolster-elip, but bearing in addition to the 
signature of William Frew that of John Hay. This label has 
been signed by us. 

On the sheet there was, within four inch^ of one of its edg^, 
an irregularly square-shaped stain twelve inches each way with 
grape seeds and fragments of orange adhering to it. Close to 
this stain at the margin farthest from the edge of the sheet 
there was a brown mark about three inches long and one a^id a 
- half broad, consisting of irregular but welWefined patches of a 
dark brown matter stiffening the cloth, which had been applied 
to the same side of the sheet as that to whish the^ fragments of 
orange and grape adhered. A small portion of this dark brown 
stain was cut out and macerated in distilled water. The brown 
solution thus obtained had, when gently warmed, a feeble but 
distinct smell of opium and it had a li)itter taste. It gave freely, 
with x>erchloride of iron, the reaction of meconic acid, and with 
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iodic and sulpho-molybdic acids the reactions of morphia. The 
nsUiiin was evidently due to opium. A small portion or the feebly 
stained cloth at a distance from the deep brown stain was cut 
out and tested for meconic acid^ but we could not detect it. 

On Tuesday, 8th January, we received from cHininal officer 
Fi’ew a nightgown or shift, having attached to it a sealed label 
bearing “ Rolioe Office, Edinburgh, January 7th 1878. — The shift 
referred to in the case of Eugene Marie Chant relic, given up by 
Mary Elizabeth Lethbridge, nurse, Royal Infirmary. (Signed) 
William Angus C.O. William Frew,*’ and on the back “ M. E. 
Lethbridge.” This label has also been signed by us. 

On the upper and back pai*t of the left shoulder of the bed- 
gown there were diffuse stains with fragments of omnge adhering, 
but no grape seeds were noticed. Near these, at the part corre- 
sponding to the left shoulder-blade, there was a defined stain 
one and a quarter inch square, where the cloth was stiffened by 
a dark brown someVliat glistening substance which had obviously 
been applied to the outside of the cloth in a soft solid state. In 
the middle of this stain was a small globular mass of a dark brown 
colour, which when picked off was found to weigh threcj-tenths 
of a grain. Around the defined stain the cloth was marked by 
a brown ring apparently resulting from this brown matter having 
been in contact with ffuid. 

A portion of this stain about quarter of an inch square was 
cut out and macerated in water. It gave a solution having 
the odour and taste of opium and which gave strongly the reaction 
characteristic of meconic acid. 

The small globular mass picked off from the stain was treated 
in a similar manner. It gave a brown fluid having the ^aste 
and odour of opium and which gave not only the reaction of 
meconic acid but the reactions of morphia, with iodic and 
sulpho-molybdic acids. 

A trifling amount of insoluble matter remaining after treating 
the small globular mass with water was found microscopically to 
contain some very minute fragments of vegetable tissue and some 
crystalline particles. It contained no calomel or lead. It 
therefore did not appear to have been opium taken in the form 
of calomel and opium or lead and opium pill. Its whole physical 
and chemical characters seemed to us to show that it was opium 
most probably in the form of extract. On the dress there were 
also one or two bloody stains which from their position and 
appearance were evidently due to menstruation. 

When we made the post-mortem examination at the Royal 
Infirmary, believing fix>m what we had observed during life that 
the case was one of narcotic poison, we secured what we thought 
was amply sufficient for the purposes of analysis, and did not 
take away the whole of the intestines. When, however, we 
found that the sheet and bedgown had upon them opium in a 
solid form, we thought that possibly solid opium might have been 
taken by the deceased, might have escape absorption in the 
stomach, and have passed into the intestines. We therefore 
applied to have the body exhumed with a view to securing the 
contents of the bowels, and this having been authorised, we 
attended at the Gl-ange Cemetery on lOth January, when the 
body was exhumed, and we removed the whole of the remainder 
of the intestinal canal, taking also the rest of the liver, and the 
uterus. We readily identified the body not only by the coffin- 
pl^e, bearing Elizabeth Cullen Chantrelle, diM 2nd January 
. 1878, aged 26 years,” but by the perfectly unaltered features of 
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the deceased, as well as by the incisions made at the original 
post-mortem examination. o ’ 

These remaining intestines we divided into two portions, one 
consisting of the small, the other of the large, bowels. The 
uterus we examined anatomically and found in it only the appear- 
ances natural to a woman under recent menstruation as we 
observed at the post-mortem, examination. The intestines were 
healthy, as was seen at the original post-mortem examination. The 
contents consisted of a moderate amount of pale pink mucus in 
the small bowels, and some yellow semi-fluid feculent matter in 
the ascending colon. There was a little redness of the rectum, 
probably due to an enema of brandy which had been given by 
order of Dr. Maclagan shortly before death. 

No ^smell of any drug was perceived, and no foreign matter 
observed except some fragments of grape and orange, about 
twenty inches down the small bowel, and a sii^^le grape seed near 
its lower end. 

We emptied each of these portions of bowel of its contents by 
scraping and washing with distilled water, and subjected one-half 
of each of the portions of material thus obtained to chemical 
examination, directing our analysis essentially to a search for 
opium and the poisonous vegetable alkaloids. We do not think 
it necessary to detail our experiments, the results being entirely 
negative. In neither portion of the bowels did we find any 
traces of the constituents of opium (morphia and meconic acid), 
nor anything possessed of bitterness or acrimony which could 
suggest the presence of any other vegetable poison. 

Although the history of this case and the symptoms as wit- 
nessed by us during life in no way pointed to irritant poisoning, we 
thought it right to examine the liver, the blood, and a portion 
of tho contents of the bowels for antimony, mercury, and arsenic, 
but we found no trace of any of these metals. 

The result of our researches, therefore, is — 

1. That we found no poison, vegetable or mineral, in the con- 
tents of the alimentary canal, or in tho tissues or fluids of the 
body of Madame* Chantrelle, except a dubious and at most a very 
minute trace of chloral in the tissues of the stomach. 

2. That on the sheet and bedgown we found indisputable evidence 
of the presence of opium, apparently in the form of extracts, and 
that in each case this opium was accompanied by portions of 
grapes and orange, the substances which we recognised in the 
contents of the stomach. 

(Signed) Douginas Maci^aoan. 

Henrt D. Littlejohn. 
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Report of Chemical Analysis in the case of the Death of 
Madame Chantuelle. 


University of Edinburgh, 
4th March, 1878. 

On Tuesday j the 22nd of January, 1878, we received from 
Professor Douglas Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn, in Professor 
Maclagan’s laboratory at the University of Edinburgh, in the 
presence of Mr. Bruce Johnston, Procurator-Fiscal, the following 
articles : — ^ 


(a) Portion of the stomach. 

(d) A fluid prepared by Professor 
Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn 
from the contents of the 
stomach, foi* examination by 
Stas’ pi ocess. 

(c) M atters removed f i*oni the upper 
intestines. 

(c?) Matters removed from the lower 
intestines. 

(c) Urine from the bladder. 

(/) Blood removed from the heart 
and great vessels. 

(//) Three portions of brain, 

(A) An entire kidney. 

(?■) Portion of the spleen. 

(j) Portion of the liver. 

0‘) Portion of intestines. 


Each of these articles was con- 
tained in a stoppered glass 
bottle. 


1 These three articles were con- 
V tained in a stoneware jar, closed 
J with a cork bung. 

These two artich^s were contained 
in a large stoneware jar, closed 
with a cork bung, fitted in with 
a piece of skin. 


The vessels containing the above articles were securely closed 
and duly labelled, and were certified to have been removed from 
the body of M.adame Chantrelle. 

At the same time and place we also received from Professor 
Douglas Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn, in the presence of Mr. 
Bruce Johnston, Procurator-Fiscal, the following other articles : — 


(Q A sheet. 

(m) Two stained portions of sheet 
connected together by a 

(n) Piece of twine. 


(o) A bolster slip. 

(p) A nightgown (named on label 

“shift”). 



Two articles of dress (named 
on label “ shift ” and “ slip- 
body”) connected together 
by a piece of twine. ’’ ^ 


These several articles were en- 
closed in a piece of paper tied 
with twine. They had affixed 
to them sealed labels referring 
to the case of Madame 
Chantrelle. 
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All the above articles were taken by us, at the time they were 
received, to Professor Thomas R. Fraser^s laboratory in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; and, in accordance with instructions giyen 
to us by the Crown agent, we have carefully examined and 
analysed them for the purpose of ascertaining if they contained 
any x>oisonous substance. 

We have now to I'eport tliat this examination and analysis have 
led to the following positive results : — 

1. Nightgown (p). — On the upper part of the back of the night- 
gown there were two kinds of trains. 

The first consisted of yellowish matter, which we found had the 
microscopical and chemical characters of the pulp of the orange. 
The greater portion of this was found at the back of the left 
shoulder, and small particles of the same kind were found further 
down the back. 

The second kind of stain consisted of a dark staim a part of 
which was covered with resinous-looking matter. It extended 
over an area of above four and a quai*ter sqifiare inches, of which 
about one and a half square inch was covered with the above- 
mentioned resinous matter. This stain was situated near the left 
shoulder, about an inch and a quarter below the lower margin of 
the largest of the alxjve-mentioned yellowish stains. 

From a jiieoe cut out of the darker resinous part, measuring p. 
quarter of a square inch, water extracted about one grain and a 
quarter of soluble matter, giving a brown solution.^ Assuming 
the resinous substance to be uniformly spread over this part of the 
stain, the area of which^ as mentioned above, was one and a half 
square inch, the quantity of brown soluble matter upon it was 
seven grains and a half. 

Srom a piece, measuring a quarter of a square inch, cut out 
of the leas dark part, water extracted about one-sixteenth of a 
grain of soluble matter, giving a brown solution. Assuming this 
cut-out piece to be an average sample of the less dark portion 
of the stain, the whole area of which was two and tliree-quarters 
square inch^, the quantity of soluble brown matter upon it was 
about one-sixth of a grain. 

Chemical analysis of the brown substance removc^d by water 
from the two above-mentioned parts of this dark stain showed 
that it contained meconic acid and morphia — the tw’o most cliarac- 
teristic constituents of opium. 

.At the lower edge and right side of the ni^tgown there was a 
number of small stains and one large stain. They had an appear- 
ance such as might be produced by a fluid containing blood, and 
chemical examination detected the presence of blood in the largest 
of them. A stain, having similar characters, was present at the 
front and near the middle of the nightgown. 

2. Two stained portions of sheet (m) and (n). — The two stained 
portions of sheet consisted of a Larger piece (m) and a 
smaller (n). 

(m) The larger piece was nearly circular, about 11 inches in 
diameter, and had two holes, of which one was about 2\ inches 
in diameter, and the other 1 inch in ^iamicter. The greater 
part was stained of a jpale brownish grey colour, visible on both 
surfaces ; and on a portion of the outer surface or this stain there 
was adhering a film of dark yellow substanco, towards one end of 
which the^ was a pip,” apparently of a grape, while on two 
other portions^ there were films of a brownish colour. On another 
portion of this piece of sheet there was a small dark brown, 
slightly shining stain. ^ ^ 

From the part stained of a pale brownish grey coloui' we 
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extracted with water a subetanoe having the characters of the 
.bitter principle of oranges. The film spread over a part of this 
st&in was found also to contain a substance having the characters 
of the bitter principle of orange®, and it presented the micro- 
scopic characters of the pulpy portion of oranges. 

(n) The smaller of the two stained pieces of sheet had an area 
of about four square inches. It was almost completely covered 
with a dark* brown stain, visible on both surfaces, and darker at 
one part of the surface. When a piece, measuring one square 
inch and a half, was acted upon with water, about half a grain 
of yellowish brown soluble matter was removed. Assuming the 
staining substance to be uniformly present in this piece of sheet, 
the whole area of which was about four square inches, the quantity 
soluble in water was about one grain and a third. Chemical 
examination showed that this soluble matter contained meoonic 
acid and morphia, and also a substance having the characters of 
the bitter principle <%f oranges. 

3. Fluid prepared by Professor Maclagan and Dr. Littlejohn 
from the contents of the stomach (6). — Indications were obtained in 
the fluid prepared by Professor Maclagan and Dr. Littlejchn from 
the contents of the stomach of a substance having the characters 
of the bitter principle of the orange. 

4. Matters removed from the upper intestines (c).— -Indications 
were obtained in the matters removed from the upper intestines of 
a substance having the characters of the bitter principle of the 
orange. 

5. Urine from the bladder (e). — The urine, of which about two 
and a half ounces were contained in the bottle above mentioned, 
had a faintly alcoholic odour. A fluid ounce was boiled in a 
suitable apparatus until about one fluid drachm of distillate ^as 
obtained; and this distillate yielded, with iodine and caustic pot^h, 
and with sulphuric acid and chromic acid, reactions characteristic 
of alcohol, and proving its presence in considerable quantity. 

In separating morphia from the above-mentioned articles, wo 
employ^ the process of Stas, and also the process in whufh 
morphia is serrated from acids and other substances by means of 
acetate of lead. 

By_ the latter process meconic acid was precipitated from tlio 
solutions containing it in the form of a lead salt, and afterwards 
separated from lead by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

(Signed) Alex. Cbum Brown. 

Thomas R. Fraser. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


Inventory of Bottles, &c., found in House, 81 a George Street. 

In case of Eug^ine Marie Chantrellb. 

With Hesult of Examination thereof by Dra. Maclagan and 
Liittlejohn. 

VI. Inventory of bottles, f 

found in house, 81 a I Result of Examination thereof 

George Street. In case With-! by Dr^ Maclagan and Little- 
of Eugene Marie Chan- I John, 

trelle, t 


1. A bottle in case containing 

fluid. 

2. A bottle labelled “Phos- 

phorus Pills.” 

3. A bottle labelled “ Croton 

Oil.” 

4. An empty bottle, 

5. Bottle labelled “ Syrup of 

Chloral,” 

6. ^rnall bottle labelled “ Ex- 

tract of Opium.” 


7. Bottle labelled “Aconitum 

Napellus (Homoeopathic). 

8. Empty bottle labelled 

“Chloral Hydrate.” 

9. Bottle nearly full labelled 

“Chloral Hydrate.” 

10. Bottle labelled “Carbolic 

Acid.” 

11. Bottle labelled “Mercurius 

(Horn.)” 

12. Bottle labelled “Sulphate of 

Zinc.” 

13. Bottle labelled “Phospho- 

rated Oil.” 

14. Bottle labelled “ Arsenical 

Solution.” 

15. Bottle labelled “Solution of 

Arsenic.” 

16. Bottle labelled “Chlorodyne.” 

17. Bottle labelled “Bromide of 

Potassium.” 


1. Identified by physical proper- 

ties as Chloroform. 

2. Phosphorus detected by 

chemical experiment. 

3. Identified as Croton Oil by 

physical properties. 

4. Not examined. 

5. Identified as Syrup of Chloral 

by chemical experiment. 

6. A thick fluid Extinct of 

Opium recognised by taste, 
flavour, ana chemical re- 
action of Meconic Acid. 

7. Homoeopathic — no analysis 

required. 

8. C’liloral Hydrate, recognised 

by chemical experiment. 

9. Identified as Chloinl Hydrate 

by chemical experiment. 

10. Identified as Carbolic Acid by 

smell. 

11. Homoeopathic — no analysis 

required. 

12. Identified as Sulpliate of Zinc 

by chemical experiment. 

13. Identified as Pnosphorated 

Oil by smell. 

14. Ordinary Liquor Arsenicalis 

— recognised by analysis. 
16. Old* and decomposed Liquor 
Arsenicalis — recognised by 
chepiical experiment. 

16. Identified as Chlorodyne by 

taste. 

1 7. Bromide of Potassium — recog- 

nised by physiCt.^^. and 
chemical properties. . . 
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18. Bottle labelled “Podopbyl- 
lin.” 

t9. Bottle containing crystalline 
substance. 

20. Small bottle containing white 

powder. 

21. Small bottle labelled “Tartar 

Emetic.” 

22 . Box with two pills labelled 

“Turner.’’ 

23. Box labelled “Extract of 

Opium, December 23rd, 
1872.” 

24. Box labelled “Jalap Powder.” 

25. Box containing substance like 

resin. 

26. Bag containing leaves. 

27. Jarcontaining dark substance. 

28. Box mar ked on bottom “ Sul- 

pliate of Soda.” 

29. Bottle labelled “Chloral 

Hydrate Solution.” 

30. Bottle labelled “Rhabarbe.” 


31. Bottle labelled “Sulphuric 

Ether,” 

32. Bottle containing fluid, 

labelled in Greek charac- 
ter’s. 

33. Bottle labelled “Bromide of 

Potassium.” 

34. Bottle containing fluid. 

35. Paper containing a white 

substance. 

36. Stoppered bottle (broken) 

containing brown powder. 

37. Bottle containing fluid. 

38. Box containing a yellowish 

powder 

39. Vesuvian box containing a 

tooth and a pillt 


18. Identified as Podophyllin 

Resin by properties. 

19. IdentifiedasSantonin (remedy 

for worms) by chemical 
and physical properties. 

20. Identified as Calomel by 

chemical analysis. 

21. Identified as Tartar Emetic 

by chemical analysis. 

22. Two Pills (Turner) not 

examined. 

23. Identified as hard, old Ex- 

tract of Opium by chemical 
examination. 

24. Identified as Jalap Powder. 

25. Identified as a piece of the 

inert Elerni resin. 

26. Packet of Coca Leaves identi- 

fied by appearance. 

27. Contains dried-up Sugar. 

28. Contains powdered Sulphate 

of Soda. 

29. Identified as Solution of 

Chloral Hydrate in Syrup 
of Tolu. 

30. Pi'obably a honneopathic 

fluid — no smell nor f^ste — 
not examined. 

31. Identified as Sulphuric Ether 

by physical properties. 

32. Identified as a Solution of 

Camphor in methylated 
spirit. 

33. Bromide of Potassium, identi- 

fied by chemical tests. 

34. Seems to be watery fluid 

containing camphor and 
ammonia. 

35. Paper contains effloresced 

Sulphate of Tin. 

36. Identified as aloes. 

37. Contains hoimropathic fluid 

not examined. 

38. Contains coarsely - powdered 

gamboge. 

39. Contains a pill and a child’s 

tooth, not examined. 

(Signed) Douglas Maclagan, 
Henry D. Littlejohn, 
28 January, 1878. . 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


Correspondence between the Accused Eugene Marie Ohan- 

TRELLE AND THE DECEASED ELIZABETH CULLEN DtER OR 

Chantrelle. 

(Deoeased to Accused ; no envelope or address ; written in ink.) 

Sunday Morning. 

My Darling * 

I a^ed mamma this morning if she could go with. me 
to-day to see you. I have not told her I could not summon 
courage to do so. She wondered why you wanted her. I thought 
you might be expecting me and knowing how it annoys you 
waiting for me when I do not come I will get John to take you 
this. This is the Communion and we do not come out of church 
till about 3 and then dine and the church goes in the evening. So 
mamma cannot come. When have I to see you my darling will 
you not overlook mv fault this time. Now darling I confess it 
was all my fault and you said when I confessed you would forgive 
and forget. Now darling please do. Will you keep John till 
you write me an answer tell me when I am to see you. I do not 
knowJiow I feel to-day but never mind. I hope you sl€i>t well do 
not bother your mind alwut me my darling Eugene I wish I was 
beside you all to-day how nice it wouM be. iVill you write darling. 
Believe me my darling ever your loving 

(Signed) Lizzie. 


(Deceased to Accused ; no envelope or address ; written in ink.) 

Monday Night. 

My Darling Eugene 

I do not know what it is that is preventing me from 
sleeping now as I slept well in the former part of the night. I 
have just been dreaming that I found my ear-ring in the cushion. 
I thought I was picking it down to put a cover or something on it 
and I came upon my ear-ring for which I was very glad. I have 
been sleeping with the window open which has made my cold 
worse. I got a long lecture from mamma for doing it, but I 
don’t oare. You are not to ask me to do anything for my cold 
again, as I want it to settle on me and 1 will see what the 
consequence will be. Now Eugbne I want you to try and believe 
T love you for I do love you with all my heart I do mdeed. Will 

? ou not brieve that. Do believe it because I really do love you. 

t is no fancy, I feel that I love you. I cannot forget your 
saying I am heartless and unfeeling. That is not true at any rate 
for I am not unfeeling. But Eugene you say you will not believe 
what I tell yoii so what is the use of me writing only it gives me 
comfort if you do not believe Believe me my darling evet'^'rjjjr 
loving (Signed) Lizzie^ ; 
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(Accused to Deceased ; no envelope or address; written in ink.) 


Monday Nigjit. 


My Darling, 

1 am glad to hear by your dear letter, that you are 
happier today. 1 am sorry you took oold coming from church. 

I hope it will be nothing — I am so very happy to hear from you 
when 1 can't see you. — I have not written to Miss R. But T 
dare say, you might come over with me some day. — I don’t think 
I’ll go over on Tuesday. I can't do without you for such a long 
time. 

How 1 wish you were here with me. I should be so happy 
then. My only fear is not being able to make you comfortable. — 
I have no doubt you will be good and true. I believe you love 
me, and will trust you in everj^hing. — I only wish you would hide 
nothing from me. • Perhaps you don’t; but you know,, as you 
made two statesments, it is very puzzling for me to know which 
to believe of the two. If one of the statesments had been made 
by a stranger, I would certainly believe you, but when you are the 
author of both, what am I to think ? 

However, I trust we’ll be happy some day. You had better 
'talk to Maggie as little as possible. She will always be nasty, do 
what you will. It is in her ; she can’t help it. 

I wish T could take you at once, but we must wait patiently. 
I remained in all day on Sunday. I was very tired. I missed 
you very miichj my darling little pet. 

I am so happy to think you’ll be over here to-morrow; it is so 
sweet to have you near me, my bonnie lassie. I wish I was near 
you now. But soon, I hope, we’ll be together, never to pan?. 

Believe me, sw^eet one, 

Ever your loving 

(Sign^) BuokNE. 


(Deceased to Accused ; no envelope or address ; written in ink.) 


Friday Evening. 

My Darling Eugene 

How could you for one moment suppose I would cease 
loving you. Dear Eugene I really love you 1 am sure as much 
as you love me. Did you get the note I put in your coat pocket? 
I am very sorry I have not been able to manage to get beside 
you. 1 have not been out, you have no idea how well I am 
watched. But you know dear it is a great comfort to think you 
are so near 'me. I think you had better not walk too much about 
the square as people will De wondering what handsome gentlemen 
it is walking so often. * I am in an awful hurry in case or mamma. 
I have only written because I could not get beside you but will 
try. If your windows are to the front sit at them, and I will 

S asB on the other side or wait in the stair. Believe me my own 
arling Eugene ever your truly loving 

(Signed) Lizzie. 


this- 
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(Accused to Deceased ; no envelope or address ; written in pencil.) 

I cannot answer your note just now. 1 will as soon as I cai?. 
In the meantime don’t come over now. 1 wish you not to do so, 
and moreover command you not to come. To-morrow, I will 
see what can be done. 

(Signed) E. Chantrellb. 


(Deceased to Accused ; no envelope or address ; written in ink.) 

My Darling Eugene 

You must excuse me not writing when I received your 
note as I was not in a ht state to do so. Dear Eugene I ask you 
as a great favour indeed the greatest favour you can do me to 
come to night. Never mind having said that you would not. 
I really will think it very kind of you indeed. I^lease do just 
to-night. Tf every thing does not go right I will not ask you 
again. I promise not to keep you late to-night. You know 
you need not care what papa said as he did not mean anything. 
But come and see me and it will all be made right. Was it not 
strange I lost my ring yesterday and although I looked everywhere 
I could not find "it. However mamma found it and I have it now. 
I think it a good sign that I have found it. Now darling won’t 
you come even for a short time. Never think of what you wrote 
about not coming and feeling uncomfortable. Remember I have 
got a® very sore headache with crying it is no nonsense. Now 
dear I will depend upon your coming and ** we shall see what we 
shall see.” I cannot write anything just now but shall live in 
hope of seeing you to-night about 7 o’clock. Now be sure if you 
love me AT ALL you will come. 

Believe me my dear Eugene, 

Ever your very loving, 

(Signed) Lizzie. 

Now he sure. 


(Deceased to Accused ; no envelope or address ; written in ink.) 

Sunday. 

My Darling Eugbne 

You must excuse me if I bother you with another letter, 
but I will not let it be long. You must look at the bright side 
of things. 1 spoke to Mamma last night. I went to bed when 
you went away and she came to see what was wrong. She will 
let us alone I am quite sure. We shall go where we like and 
when we like and she will not bother us. You wont go away 
'Eugbne it will kill me. I felt so awfully miserable when you did 
not come early last night. Although you said you would always 
love me I feel that time is getting the better ^f you. But never 
mind ijF you do not love me tell me so. Y-cTu know I could not 
live without ^ your love. I have no one to love me but you 
Eugbne and if you cease to love me I will not be missed in the 
sli^test . ^ I told Mamma that if our^ engagement was brol^gt^ off 
I would die and then she would rOTcnt. Now dear will you net 
try again all will go right now. You will come to-morrow night, 
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and see me in the house as vou do not seem, to care that I should 
. go out with you. If you have reasons of your own apart from 
Mamma to break of our enmgement then I would never think 
of asking you to keep it. But again I tell you I NEVER gave 
myself to any one but you. Do come I entreat you to come. 
There was a time you would not have oome at 8 and gone at 9 
o’clock. Oh Eugene believe me my young heart is breaking 
unless I can have your love. 

Believe me my darling 

Still yo<ur faithful 

(Signed) Lizzie. 


(Deceased to Accused ; no envelope or address ; written in ink.) 

My Darling Eugene 

How very miserable you left me last night. I am sure 
when you spKike of giving up you did not mean it. Really I 
could not live. The idea of you saying that I would soon forget 
you. Oh Eugene you do not know how I love you. I could 
' never bear any one to kiss or pet me. If it was broken off I 
would die. You think perhaps that I do not mean it but reallv 
I could not live without your love. I do so wish it was all 
settled and then surely I will be allowed to come over. You do 
not know all I have had to suffer about coming^ on Monday. But 
I did not say anything for your sake. I think dear that you 
think I do not love you, but the day seems to be twice os long 
when you are not coming I have not been out since Monday 
and with having no lessons to learn my mind is continually think- 
ing on you and it makes me so sad to think that you doubt my love. 
They are all out, I wish you were here. I heard Maggie say that 
surely I must be ill because I am so very quiet. Will you settle 
it with Papa and tell him to s^ yes or no. If no we must be 
married without his consent as 1 could not live without you. I 
feel my love increasing daily as I am never con^nt but with you . 
My darling Eugbne you know I would not deceive you. You do 
not know how intensely I love you far more than I did. Perhaps 
you thought it strange of me not telling you last night but I 
could not speak. I want you to ask them to lot me oome to 
school for French as we will be together walking out. How 
different it will be when we are married we shall have no one to 
bother us. I do wish we were married. I shall be so vert vert 
faithful to you my darling. I wish I had you here, but as it is 
impossible at present I send you kisses without number. 

Ever yours 

(Signed) Lizzie. 


(Accused to Deoeas^ ; no envelope or address ; written in ink.) 

Thursday morning. 

My dear Lizzie, » 

I could not remain so long without seeing you. I’ll call 
this evening between 7 and 7.30. If you are not in, I’ll conclude 
that you don’t very much care for me. 

^ Wily do you want to die, ^ou foolish little puss ; there are many 
happy days in store for you yet. I can’t go to I^ith to-day, but 
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will have to Ro to-momw; so I mu^ see you to-ni^t, that is if 
you care. Now mind if you are not in when I call, I sHall be very 
unhappy and croee. I wonder why you can’t keep your engage^ 
ments. I agreed with you last night that 1 should come this 
evening, and now you ask me not to come. 1 am afraid you don’t 
know ^e meaning of the word engagement. I wish you would 
seriously make up your mind to keep your word when you ^ve it, 
and ali^ to be perfectly sinoere and straightforwara • wiih your 
friends. 

Mind if you are not in to-night, 1*11 be most uncomfortable. 

With fond love, 

Ever yours 

(Signed) EtrokNB. 


(Deceased to Accused ; no envelope or address ; writing in ink.) 

12th Oct., 1867. 

My Darling Eugene 

As it would make you unhappy should our engagement 
be continued I therefore release you from all your engagements 
to me. 

Believe me 

Ever your loving 

(Signed) Ltzzib Dybr. 


(Deceased to Accused ; no envelope or address ; written in ink.) 


1st April, 1868 
Buccleuch Place 


My Darling Eugene 

I have been about dead with a headache to-day. I have 
not applied any stuff to it as yet but will do so. I forgot last 
night to remind you that this was the first of April. Did you get 
anything on your back? because I went out and boys made two 
or three attempts to pin paper on mine. Well Eugene what 
would you like me to write to you. I suppose you are never 
tired of hearing me say that I love you. I wish I oould do more 
to show you that I do. I have been thinking over everything 
and have come to the conclusion that if you do not wish I shall 
never ask you to marry me. But should we be married I will bo 
very true and obedient. You will do with me just as you please. 
That day that I spent with you I thought that if I was con- 
stantly confined to the house oy illness I should be quite happy 
if I was only with you. All I want on earth is to Be alwa 3 rs with 
you, I would be as happy as the day is long, which I am not now. 
Will you excuse this scribble, as I am writing outside of the 
dining-room window. I tell you a^ain dear* Eugene that no one 
ever had me never. Can you believe it. But if you will not 
marry me I will never do anything against yoi^r wish. 1 shall do 
all for your sake my dearest Eugene. I must stop now. With 
fondest love and many, many kisses 

Believe me my darling 

Ever yovr loving 

(Signed) Lizzib. 
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(Aocufied to Deoeesed^ no envelope or address; written in ink.) 

*Lizzie^ 

1 do not believe a single word you say. 1 am ready to 
fulfil all my engagements with you when the time comes, even 
though it should bring me to shame and misery. My house is 
always open to you whenever you choose to come, but I NEVER 
wiU enter yours again. 

(Signed) EuokNK. 


(Deceased to Accused ; no envelope or address ; written in ink.) 

Friday Afternoon. 

My Darling Eugehe 

I scarcely know how I managed to pass last night. I 
try to think that you are right and know better than me, but 
still I expected you would come. Never mind almut what Papa 
says. I know that they wanted you to get a carpet for the 
'bedroom because they were going to give us a bed and wardropc 
which is bought. But I dont see that much more is wanted. But 
what is the use of speaking about what is not to be. The only 
thing 1 can do is to go away as it is evident 1 cannot stay and 
have a baby at home. But dear 1 will try and remain till your 
classes are done so that if they annoy you you can go too. I will 
just do anything the shorter my life is the better. But I need 
not speak any more about what I shall do, as I do not know where 
my life may end. But I will have a remem biance of you. • 

1 suppose dear you will not be able to come to-night as you are 
engaged and I will not see you till to-morrow night. I think it 
a long long time to be away from you, but it is nothing to being 
away from you for ever. 1 feel as if 1 would go mad. It is quite 
true what Mamma says that when you give yourself to a man he 
loses all resTOct for you. But 1 do not say so of' you Eugene. I 
do not oom^ain what is the use the thing is done and I am ruined 
for life. The only thing for mo is to go to the street and shorten 
my life as much as possible. I never thought — but it is useless 
speaking. Well my darling do not annoy yourself about any- 
thing pertaining to me as it is all over now. If you do not 
intend coming again write me and let me know I will ask John to 
call to-night on his way home. It will bo the last time I will ever 
trouble you. 

Believe me my darling 

Ever your very loving 

(Signed) Lizzie. 


(Accused to Deceased; no envelope or address; written in ink on 
two pieces of paper.) 

» 

My dear Lizzie, 

You want me to answer your letter. I em sure I don’t 
know ^hat to say. You say you love me ; but I am at a loss to 
l(now whether you do or not. I dare soy you think you do, but 
you seem so cool and self possessed at time, when I am unhappy 
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and distressed^ that I sometimes fancy you are deceiving yourself. 
— I would not for the life of me cause you the slightest grief, and 
I think cJl I can do for you, ie to sacrifice my feelings aTtogethei*, 
and let you have your own way in everything; but I dont think 
it will ever be in your power to make me happy. — I cannot marry 
you at present for many reasons. — I scarcely know whether 1 shall 
be able to take you in July. 1 am quite willing to trust you, 
but I would not expose you to any temptation. I could not keep 
D. with me, if you were my wife. I have no doubt you would 
be as true as most women, but you have told me so many stories, 
that I cannot always believe what you say. If I loved you less, 
I would take you more readily, because I would not be so jealous. 
You are so young^ I must think for you, or we might both 
rush into endless misery. However, I suppose I must let you have 
your own way in this matter. You ask when you may see me. I 
really dont know, for I dont intend to come over to your house 
in a nuriy. What is the use of my making yoy and myself miser- 
able? You have no idea when I get annoyed in that way, what 
it costs me in loss of health and money. I dont care for it myself, 
but how are we to get married if I don’t get on and if my health 
fails me? I really believe, if we don’t get on better, we had 
better give up. It would be the greatest relief I could get under 
the circumstances for then I should have no anxiety for the 
future. If I had a fortune, I should care what you did : if you 
deceived me it would break my heart, but you would have some- 
thing to live upon, whilst as I have nothing but what I can make, 
if you made me unhappy, I could not get on and we should have 
to starve. Whv did you not comie over yourself? — Come over 
this afternoon ; I’ll bo waiting for you. — If you are not in by five 
o’clock I’ll not expect you ; as for me, I cannot come over, because 
T am uncomfortable when I do, — I do not care whether your mama 
came or not ; I only wanted to see you. — Now come if you can after 
3. but don’t be later than 5 o’clock, as I shall go out after 
that time. 

Ever your loving 

. (Signed) EuokNR. 

Do come, darling, if you can. 


(Accused to Deceased; no envelope or address; written in ink.) 

95a George S 
22nd Janry 1870. 

The fiendish work of destruction you so eagerly undertook 
against me with the assistance of your friends, is coming to a rapid 
and fatal conclusion. I have been challenged by D., and of course 
have accepted the challenge. 

If you wish to come back, I don’t think I can prevent you ; 

'I say again as I did before, please yourself.— You slighted aavice 
when it was offered, you must now be your own adviser. — How- 
ever I must tell you that in the state of mind 5 am in, it would bo 
impossible for me to take any engagement as regards recalling 
the past or chastening you when I feel it to be my duty to do so. 

I firmly believe that now all is over; but what of that? You 
have had your revenge. * ^ ^ 

(Signed) B. ChantmiiLR. . 
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(Deoeeaed to Accused; no envelope; written in ink.) 


& 


To Mr. E. OhAntrelle 


81 George Street 
Edinburgh 

May 10th 1867. 


My Dear Eugene, 

1 accept you this day, as my lawful husband. 

(Signed) Elizabeth Dyeb. 


(Accused to Deceased; no envelope; written in ink.) 


To Miss E. C. Dyer, 


81 George Street 
Edinburgh 

May 10th 1867 


My dear Lizzie, 

I take you this day, as my Lawful wife. 

(Signed) Eijoene Chantbelle. 


APPENDIX IX. 


Letters from the Deceased Elizabeth Cullen Dyer or 
Chantrelle to her Mother Margaret Cullen or Dyer. 

(Written in pencil ; no envelop© or address.) 

I really do not think there is any us© putting up with him any 
longer. Before J. Duncanson he said I was a liar from my cradle 
an infernal beast. Then he wanted to search my wardrobe but 
upon second thought he said it was no use as I had sent all the 
things over to my bloody mother’s. 

Then when she was out of the room he said that if you troubled 
him he would blow up the whole of No. 5. Now if you could find 
somewhere I could go there is no use coming to you. I will come 
over to-morrow think before then & be able to tell me. I really 
think at present the only thing to do is to leave him. 


(Written in ink; envelope addressed Mrs Dyer 5 Buocleuoh PI.” 
Edinburgh post-mark of 6 July, 1870.) 

o 

Dear Mamma 

I am still here. No peace made. Had Bessie to sleep 
on the^floor in my room. I may perhaps be to-day if not likely 
i^i-morrow. I am in great haste. 

(Signed) E. Chantrelle. 
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(Written in ink ; no envelope or address.) 


17 Pitt St. Portobello'* 
Friday llth Aug. 


My Dear Manin;^ 

After many trials and tribulations here I am at the above 
address. We are by no means csomfortable, and we pay £2. 10 a 
week. It is only two doors from the beach. Fugbne was bathed 
this morning and he liked it very much. I am suffering very 
much with a pain in my back, which goes right to the front. 
I think that it comes from weakness. I can scarcely hold 
baby. There is to be a regatta here to-morrow. We came on 
Thursday. It was a grand day here on Wednesday. How are 
you all? Write to me very soon. I had a letter from China on 
Wednesday. All well. Where is Maggie? This is an extremely 
disconnected letter but you must excuse as Eugene is 
bothering me. The Matthew’s are living a few doore from here. 
Write soon. 

Believe me Dear Mamma 

Ever your loving daughter 

(Signed) Lizzie. 

Love to John. 


(Written in pencil on two pieces of paper ; no envelope or 

address.) 


f 

17 Pitt Street Portobello. 
Monday Morning, 


My Dear Mamma 

While you are enjoying yourself travelling about I am 
treated rather differently. 1 may be thankful that I am able to 
write at all. I was nearly dead last night. It was a miserably 
wet day yesterday and none of us were out. Mr C. went out 
about 9 o’clock and I waited till 10 for him. I was going to bed 
when he came in. I waited beside him for a little, when I went 
to bed. I might have been sleeping for an hour or more when 
I was awakened by several severe blows. I got one on the side 
of the head which knocked me stupid. When 1 came to myself I 
could not move my face, and this morning I find my jaw bone out 
of its place my mouth inside skinned and festering and my face all 
swollen. The servants who sleep in the next room heard it all, 
besides the woman to whom the house belongs. They heard him 
say that he would make mince meat of me. And terrible language. 
I am quite ashamed to see any of them. Perhaps you wonder why 
I did not cry out, but the door was locked and before any one 
could have entered I would have been quite dead I am sure. 
Chi*i6tina says that I should not be here another night because he 
will muider me. He began about my ^Ding to bed and not 
waiting for him and from that about the Driggs. The only 
thing for me to do is to leave him and go to fiK)me quiet place with 
the children for he talks of smashing them too. fie forbids me 
to write or hear from Alick. Oh I could not tell you half. Well 
mamma if you do not want me to be murdered outright you must 
see that all 1 can do is to leave him at once. All 1 hope^ that 
he may go away too. As to getting anything from him impossible^ 
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But surely wh«n life is oonoerned you would never hesitate, if 
.1 had money I should be away. But if I cannot get it then I 
iiAist resign myself to my fate. Should I consult a lawyer? T 
am afraid he threatens so far better leave him alone. We leave 
this on Thursday I think. When you write address to Mies M. 
Reid (that is Mary) instead of me it is safer. He has never seen 
any of your letters but only it is better. 

Let me hfear from you soon. I know not what to do. I am 
sorry to trouble you but if he murders me you might have been 
sorry not to have heard from me. 

Believe me your affec. 

(Signed) Lizzie. 


(Written In pencil; no envelope or address.) 


17 Pitt Street, Portobello 
Wednesday Evening. 


• My Dear Mamma^ 

I only received your letter last night it had been lying in 
town & Mr C. was up trying to get a bathing costume so that 
he brought the letters down. You would receive my letter in 
Moffat 1 think. I cannot understand your letter very well I 
think you have tlated it wrong. I must go to tea but I shall 
finish this after I get the children in bed. 

10 p.ni. I have at last got a little quiet to finish my letter. 
You must excuse my writing in pencil, as my pen is so verj^bad. 
I must say .since I am here I feel a little better. There is a sail 
from the pier here to-morrow for N. Berwick. AH the Jockels 
go. They want us to go but my husband does not see how liaby 
can go therefore I stay^ at home. As you are at Airdrie you had 
better ask uncle what is best for me to do because it is quite as 
bad even here. The threats are something fearful. Write to me 
soon. It is very dull here, I think we leave next Thursday. 
Love to uncle and John. 

Believe me Dear Mamma 

Ever your loving Daughter 

(Signed) Lizzie. 


Baby is not very well. 


(Written at the end in ink.) 

Dear Margaret, I received Eliza^s (?) letter on Thursday morn- 
ing. Seeing it was from her I opened it in case of urgency. 1 
received yours of 19thjcurt. 1 will bo at Inverary on Wednesday 
if weather is good. T cannot tell how I may come, possibly I 
n^ay go with you to^ Lochgilphead on Wednesday morning, and 
return on '[l^ursday per Iona. I am not fully resolved so cannot 
Bay positively. I would like to go, and will try and do so,^ 
weather good, &c. 

• • Yours truly 

• ^ Jambs Cullen. 
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(Written in ink; envelope addressed “Mrs Dyer Mr Cause well 
Grocer Lochgilphead. Argyleshire ** ; poet-marks of Portobello^ 
21 August, 1871 ; Edinburgh, 21 August, 1871 ; and Lochgilp- 
head, 22 August 1871.) 


95a George Street 

Sunday Morning. 

My Dear Mamma 

I received your letter last night. The postman had not 
rung the bell Vhen ne put the letter in the box, cons^uently Mr 
C. got it when he came in. Mary says he examined it very care- 
fully so that I think you had better not write again unless to tell 
me when you come home. The second night after you got my 
letter I hi^ another scene. He raged for about an hour before 
ho struck me. I was nursing baby when he struck me, and he 
struck him too. Christina and Mary slept in the next room, 
and when they heard the blows they rose and went to the police 
office and got two policemen. Well I never %eard them move at 
all and stran^ to say he had just lain down to slee^ and I left 
the room when I heard a noise down staii-s and on looking saw the 
two men with the servants. Well I knew the cons<?quences if 
these men had come. I should not have been so afraid of three, 
but he could have fought the two easily. I got them away before 
he heard anything. Christina heard him say twice that he would 
murder me and the children. This was all in Portobello. The 
woman of the house spoke to me next morning alK)iit it. I think 
that I should have to go to some small out of the way place for 
some time. 

I suppose you will be home this week. Remember me to uncle 
and .'Tohn. 

Believe me your loving daughter 

(Signed) Ltzzix. 


(Written in ink ; envelope addressed “ Mrs Dyer, 6 Buccleuch 
Place ; Edinburgh post-mark of 12th February, 1872.) 

My Dear Mamma 

Madame B. has been here a fortnight to-day and I have 
never been out once. Such a time I have had. Baby is 
threatened with scarlet fever and I am not well at all. When- 
ever I can get out I will come over as I have lots to tell you. 
Hoping you are all well 

I remain 

Your most affec. daughter 

(Signed) Lizzib. 


(Written in ink ; envelope addressed Mrs Dyer, 6 Buccleuch 
Place*’; Edinburgh post-mark of lOth* February, 1872.) 

. My Dear Mamma 

I have pretty certain proof of what I want now ag I took 
Jane out this evening and followed* Mr C. I have written to 
Uncle. He seems to try to get me to stay. I told him that T- 
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WAS going to leavo him. 1 am frightened for to-night. 1 am 

going to Keep Jane up. Of course, I shall not tell him where I 

‘ saw him go but shall consult a lawyer and then come over to you 

^ (Signed) Lizzie. 


(Written in ink; no envelope or address.) 

My Dear Mamma 

I looked for you to-day but did not see you. I could not 
have gone out. I can scarcely put my left foot to the ground. 
I have never seen Madame B. to-day. I got a letter from her 
through the post fancy. I am sorry that 1 burned it, because it 
woulonave given you an idea of her. I sent a note to Mr. Grant, 
he is coming after six. 1 will come to-morrow and tell you what 
he says. Has uncle written? of <x>uTse open the letter. What 
rows that woman has kicked up to-day, I suppose she will leave 
soon now that she sees T do not go near her. My head is very 
painful. Mr. C. is still very x>6nitent. 

I remain 

Your very affec. daughter 

(Signed) Lizzie. 


(Written in ink ; no envelope or address.) ^ 

81 George Street 1 

Dear Mamma, 

I am almost just home having only found Margaret about 
six o’clock. I have had a talk and to tell the truth can make 
very little out. He promises to abide entirely by whatever Dr. 
Littlejohn says. 

The reason I cannot come over is Margaret will not stay alone 
in the house, and I don’t want to let her out again to tell her 
servant friends. The children are crying not to get. I will 
come over in the forenoon to-morrow when they exiKJct their 
pudding. Mr. C. says he will sleep out as I could not stay. The 
revolvers have not been sent for of course. 

I am 

Yours truly, 

(Init4i.) E. C. 
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APPENDIX X. 


Letter from Accused to John James Dyer. 


(Written in ink ; no envelope or c^ddress.) 


81 George St I3dinburgh, 
3d August 1874. 


Mr. John Dyer, 

Si^ 

1 find that on the 2l6t ulto., you were in my house for 
a oonsiderable time, and remained with my wife alone, my elder 
boy, Eugene, being carefully kept out of the way on some futile 
pretext, and not allowed to come in during all the time that you 
were there. 

My wife^ your own sister, having refused at first denied that 
you were in the house at all, and having afterwards refused to 
answer any questions about the way in which you spent your time 
together, 1 beg of you to give me rull information as to : 1st How 
and for what purpose you came to be invited to my house in my 
absenc^. 2dly How and in what manner you spent the consider- 
able time that you were there. 

I wish to make no insinuations of any kind for the present, 
what I object to, in the meantime, is the mysterious way in which 
the meeting of you and my wife took place, and the amount of 
untruths which she has told me with regard to this business, 
namely giving me deliberately and wilfully, I suppose, the wrong 
address, when I wished to call upon you to have a personal 
interview. 

I shall wait until 12 o'clock p.m., Tuesday the fourth inst., for 
your answer, which must be categorical and clear, and full. Fail- 
ing which, I shall see what further steps to take. 

Believe me, I wish to keep this matter between us if possible ; 
this will entirely depend upon you. 

Yours obedly. 

(Signed) E. Chantrblle. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

\ 

CORRICSPONDENCE BRTWE*y THE UNION BaNK OF SCOTLAND, 
Edinbitboh, and the Accused Eugene Marie Chantrellb. 

(Secretary, Union Bank, to Accused.) 


E. Ghantrelle Esqr 
81 Gteorge Str. 

Bear Sir 


Union Bank of Scotland 
Edinburgh, 29th Aug., 1877. 


Referring to your last call here we are surpriscsd that you 
have not yet paid nh the Balance of your accoe. to Jockel & Son 
p £32 16/ due on 20 Ulto. and we have to request your immediate 
attention to the matter. 


Yours faithfully 

(Signed) Ja Nobwell Secy. 


(Manager, Union Bank, to Accused.) 

E. Ghantrelle, Eaq 

81 George Street 

Union Bank of Scotlana 
Edinburgh, 3 Oct 1877. 

Dear Sir 

We wrote to you on 29th Augt. requesting your immediate 
attention to the Balance of your accce. to Jockel & Son p. £32 16/ 
due on 20th July and having not received any reply, we have now 
to intimate that unless the Balance (and ex^nses)* is paid to us in 
the course of next week we shall hand the Bill to our Law Agents 
for recovery. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sign^) Albert Butter 
Manager. 


(.Accused to Manager, Union Bank.) 

81 a George St. Edinburgh 
6th Oct 1877 

Alb. Butter, Esqre 
Dear Sir, 

I am just in receipt of your favour on my return from Glasgow. 

I duly received yours of the 29th August, and answered it 
at once. ^ 

How it failed to re^ch you is a puzzle to me. 

You will understand that I could not fail to reply. It was 
posted with other letterB at Portobello. I did not take a copy 
of it. 

I infermed you in it that I had failed to raise the ballance due 
>0 you, having been disappointed of money I counted upon, and 
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begged of you to wait until Xniias. for I am not likely to get any 
funds until then. I hope you will see your way to grant me that 
favour. All my bills have been honoured before. I am qmte 
willing to pay all expenses incurred and interest, but earnestly 
beg of you to be lenient in my case, for I really have nc^ funds 
in nand at present^ and I cannot give you what 1 have not got. 
Waiting a favourable reply, I remain 
Dear Sir 
Youis faithfully, 

(Signed) E. Ch:antbei,le. 


(Manager, Union Bank, to Accused.) 

E. Chantrelle, Esq 

81a George Street 

Union Bank of Scotland 
Edinburgh, 8 Oct 1877. 

Dear Sir 

We are in receipt of yours of 6th inst and in reply beg 
to inform you that we cannot see our w'ay to allow the Balance 
of your bill to Messrs J ockel & Son to stand over any longer. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sign^) Albert Butter 
Manager. 


^ (Accused to Manager, Union Bank.) 

81a George St. Edinburgh 
14th October 1877. 

Alb. Butter Esqre, 

Dear Sir, 

I could not call upon you on Satuiday because 1 had to 
call upon a friend to see if he could accommodate me with a loan. 
I am sorry to say ho could not. I shall call upon you tomorrow, 
Monday at 11.30 a.ni. 

With apologies for the trouble I give you, 

I remain 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) E. Chantrelle. 


(Secretary, Union Bank, to Accused.) 

E. Chantrelle, Esq 

81a George Street 

Union Bank of Scotland 
Edinburgh 27 Deer 1877 

Dear Sir 

We have again to call your attention to the Balance still 
due on your acceptance to Messrs. Jockel & Son, and to intimate 
that unless the same with Interest, is paid by the 31st Inst we 
shall instruct our Law Agents to institute proceedings against you 
for recovery of the Debt. 

Yours faithfully, ^ 

(Signed) Ja Norwell Secy.% 
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Extracts from Cuemibts’ Books rbferking to Poisonous 
Drugs and Medicines supplied to the Accused. 

{Supplied by Hobertson dh Co.) 

35 George Street, 

Edinburgh. 

Extract from Accounts. — Mons. E. Chantrelle, 81 a George Street 
To James Robei’tson <fe Co., 

Pharmaceutic Chemists. 

1872. 

Sep 5. — 4 oz. Chloral Hydrat &> Stop. 

Oct 25. — 4 oz. Chloral l^drat & Stop. 

Dec 23. — i oz. Ex. Opii Pur 

1873. 

Jany 11. — 4 oz. Zinci Sulph 
Mar 3. — 5iv. Ether Sulph o.S.B. 

Aug 21. — 2 oz. Chloral Hyd Liebriech’s & Stopd 

1874. 

Aug 29. — 4 oz. Chloral Hydrat Lieb 
Sep 27. — Cut. Arsenic Kj & ph 

Deo. 6. — 5j & 40*“ Mist« Sol Arsenic 5ij & Aq. Q.S. & ph ^ 

1875. 

Aug 8. — 4 oz. Sulph Zinci 

1876. 

Jany 15. — 4 oz. Zinci Sulph 

4 oz. Chloral Hydmt Dicbriech 
Jany 29. — lb. Zinc Sulph & Stopd bot. 

July 1. — i oz. Sol, Arsenic & bl 
Oct 6. — 2 oz. Ol. Phosphoratum & bl 

1877. 

Feb 1 . — \ lb. Zinci Sulph & Stop bot 
Sep 7. — 1 lb. Zinci Sulph 
Nov 25. — 5j Ext. Opii 

(Signed) Charles Arthur. 


{Supplied by Macha/y.) 

Edinburgh, 119 George Street, 

, ifought of John Mackay, 

Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

Extract from Account. 

Mons. Chantrelle. 

1872* 

Feb 21. — 1 oz. Chloral Hydrate. 

July 10. — 2 oz. Chloral 
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1872. 

Oct 30.-1^ 

Chloi'al Hydrate 5iii 

Aquae 3i 

Syr Tolu Sv M & bot 

1873. 

April 6. — bfc 

Hydrarg Subchlor gr 24 
Ext. Aloes Aq gr xii 
Ext Opii gr iii 

M divid in Pil xii. Sig. One when required 
,, Tartar Emetic A Bot 

June 13. — 

Calomel gr 24 

Ext Aloes Sooot gr 24 

Ext Opii gr i 

Cons Roeae q-s. nt ft mass dir in Pil 24 

1874. 

July 4. — 8 oz. Carbolic Acid 
23. — 2 oz. Chloral & B 

1875. 

Jany 9. — 2 oz. Drops a 1100 & B. 

(Signed) William Burlky. 


APPENDIX XIII. 


Statbment by Lord Justice-Clerk Moncrbiff with reference to 

THE Conduct of the Jury in the course of his Summing-up. 

At a sitting of the High Coui^ of Justiciary on Monday, 24th 
June, 1878, before proceeding with the oases set down for trial, 
the Lord Justice-Clerk made the following reference to a complaint 
submitted to him on behalf of the jury, following upon an imputa- 
tion made with re^rd to tlie conduct of two of their number who 
were alleged to hsave been asleep during the delivery of his 
charge: — 

‘‘ Before I begin the business of the day, I am anxious to say 
a few words on a subject relating to the trial at which I presided 
on the last occasion on which I was in this Court — I mean the very 
important case of Chantrelle. I have had a communication from 
the foreman of the jury who acted on that occasion complaining 
very strongly, and not unnaturally, of a staj^^ment which app^red 
in some of tno public prints, and puiwrting to be contain^ in an 
application to the authorities of the Crown, to the effect that two 
or the jurymen had been asleep during the delivery of my charge 
in that case. They appeal to me to do them justice in regard 
to the allegation, which they say was entirely and absolutely with- 
out foundation. I felt that the trial being over, and my part iq 
it being discharged, I had no means of taking a<^ion in any such 
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mAtter, and 1 eo infoiined the jury ; but at the eame time 1 think 
' tb^t they were not unnaturally aggrieved by having imputations of 
that kind cast upon their discharge of a publio duty. I do not 
thii;Jk that jurymen in a matter of this description should be too 
sensitive to remarks of the kind. In this country the administra- 
tion of justice is public, and subject to public criticism, and unjust 
reflections are very often best silenced by silence instead of r^ 
monstrance.*^ Appealed to, however, as 1 have been, I deem it 
right and fair to the jury that 1 should state my own impression 
on the subject of this remonstrance; and .1 must say, and say it 
without any hesitation whatever, that, having observed the jury, 
as I always do. very caixifully — collectively and individually — there 
not only appeared to me to be no foundation whatever for the 
imputation that was^ made, but that 1 never addressed a jury who 
seemed more intelligently impressed with the importance and 
responsibility of the duty they were discharging, or whose whole 
demeanour on that* occasion, as during the whole trial, was so 
entirely becoming their x^^^ition. As to what steps the jury 
may choose to take in the matter it is not in the least for me 
to decide; but I think they probably will take the part of 
discretion, after the remarks T liave made, by allowing the 
.matter to rest.’* 

[The sensible advice of the judge was adopted, and nothing 
more was heard of the matter.] 


APPENDIX XIV. 


Copy of Terms of Public Petition submitted to Home Secretary 

ON BEHALF OF EUG^NB MaRIS ChANTRKLLE. * 

Your Memorialists sincerely deiii’ecate the execution of the said 
Eugene Marie Chantrelle, at present lying under sentence of death 
in Edinburgh Prison. That your Memorialists found that opinion 
upon a firm belief that the verdict of the jury was prompted more 
by a repugnance on their part to the habits of the prisoner than 
by a sense of the legal proof of his guilt, and that in the opinion 
of your Memorialists the whole evidence of alleged x^oieoning by 
opium is utterly inadequate to justify the carrying out of the 
extreme iienalty of the law. That during the impartial and 
imx>ortant charge of the Ix>rd Justice-Clerk it can he shown that 
two jurymen were fast asleep, and that one gentleman has been 
for a considerable time under the professional charge of eminent 
occulists in Edinburgh for amaurosis — a form of_^blindnees which 
must have rendered him quite ino^able of intelfigently xx^rusing 
the written evidence ip the case. That the prisoner is very xwor, 
and, as a oons^uence^ no medical evidence was adduced on his 
behalf at the trial, which would have been, as can now be shows, 
of signal imx>ortance, his Counsel contenting themselves with a 


* The E^ftor deems it rivht to mention that Messrs. Beveridge, Sutherland, & Smith, 
S.S.C., as representing the prisons, had no concern with this document and its 
imputations. It was drawn and submitted quite independently of the Memorial 
prepared and forwarded by them on his behalf. 
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knowledge that the evidence as to opium poisoning was so in- 
adequate to convict, that they did not go to the expense or trouble 
to propose any theory of death fiom natural causes. Nor 
there a single medical expeiii on behalf of the prisoner at^tSie 
post-mortem exhumation, inspections, examinations, or aniaf^yses, 
and that, notwithstanding these facts, your JMeniorialists are firmly 
convinced that the case for the prosecution signally fails to eliow 
conclusive evidence of guilt, and your Memorial ists would re- 
spectfully submit the following reasons: — First, that Drs. Little- 
john and Carmicliael, who first saw the deceased and treated her 
for several liours, did not consider or suppose for a moment that 
the symptoms were those of opium ix>isoning, nor did they treat 
her for such. If, therefore, the deceased was actually under the 
influence of opium, by the \vant of suitable tieatment in the 
presonco of two eminent physicians she was allowed to die wdjen 
she might have been sjived. But your Memoriialists eonsider that 
an expert of such varied and extensive expeiv.ence as Dr. Little- 
john would have readily recognised the symptoms present sis those 
of opium XJoisoning if they had been in any sense consistent there- 
with. But neither of these gentlemen ever thought of such a 
cause of death until day.s after, wdieii opium wais discovered upon 
the slieet on w’hich the deceased lay, which sheet, however, had 
been in the possession of various t>ersons, including the prisoner’s 
mother-in-law. during this period. .Further, ^ tins sheet was 
examined at the instance of the fiscal by two criimnal officei*s, wlio 
reported that they found no stains uik)u it. Wlieti they obtained 
I>06session of the same sheet, on the fourth day, from the* prisoner’s 
mother-in-Iaw', the crude stains of opium were found upon it. 
This stain, while it was verified to contain crude opium, w^as never 
verified to liave been in the stomach of the decotfised, although, 
according to Professor Maclagan, there are ample means of deter- 
niining t?nis point, which Avas neglected. E''uitlier, tlie experienced 
infirmary nurse swore that the dark opium stain Avas not upon it, 
and Avavs distinct from the other vomits ui>on all the linens, which 
other vomits w'ere shown to contain no opium whatever. We 
desire further to'state confidently that the symptoms of dishevelled 
hair, tosvsing about of the bed-olothes, and other appearances of 
agitation sAvorn to in this case, are inoonsisteTit Avith qpiuin jKjison- 
ing. Wo may lieie quote from the siimmiug-ui> by the Judge in 
the case that “ the theory of opium poisoning in no way accounts 
for the history of the illness of the deceased on the previous day.” 
The symptoms then exhibited w^ere not those of opium 
and are, indeed, incompatible w'ith that theory. Finally, under 
this heading it cannot be showm, and was not attempt^ to be 
showm by the prosecution, that there ever was any authenticated 
ca.^ of poisoning by opium where the symptoms of clammy per- 
Bpii^tion and stertorous breathing were absent. In short, without 
these symptoms, in addition to coma, no medical jurists could diag- 
nose for certain as to a case of poisoning by opium. These and 
other imjwrtant symptom.s were totally absent in the present case, 
and it is for these reasons that W'e are able to account for the two 
-eminent physicians refusing to recognise and treat the patient Avhen 
under their charge as a case of opium poisoning, wfijeh, indeed, 
^ was impossible to do, the symptoms beings so totally different. 
Under these circumstances, your Memorialists oonsider the theory 
of opium poisoning set up by the prosecution is of such a doubtful 
character as to w’arrant your Memorialists dn craving at the very 
least a tomix>rary respite pending a ftirther inquiry intoNihe cir- 
cumstan^s of the case. And we pray this the more earnestlyt- 
from a firm belief that the theory of death from natural causbs 
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is not only consistent with the entire history of the case, and 
harmonises with the whole symptoms exhibited by the deceased, 
but is the only solution which oa,n explain the entire circumstances 
and so satisfy justice. We beg to state that the symptoms 
exhibited by the deceased, and the history of the previous illness, 
accompamed as it was by nausea, vomiting, and lassitude, are the 
symptoms and history of a case of uraemic poisoning, the result of 
acute nephritis. There was no evidence produced to show that 
the kidneys had been subjected to any examination other than tJiat 
of external apjiearance, and when afterwards boiled down to test 
for mineral or other poison, none was found. ^ Had the structure 
of the kidneys been microscopically examined, in view of tlie symp- 
toms, we believe the u rani ferous tubes w'ould have been found 
diseased, and tliat the epithelial linings would have been 
destroyed, which are the only true pathological changes found 
after death, in addition to the symptoms during life^of this fatal 
disease. Your Memorialists insist uiion this contention the more 
earnestly inasmuch as recently within the city of Edinburgh a 
similar case of suspected poisoning was demonstrated by a careful 
post-mortem examination to have been only a case of kidney 
disease. The facts of tho case referred to are as follows : — The 
patient w’as a married woman of about thirty years of age, whose 
life had been insured for a large sum only some six months 
previously. Her husband was in great poverty. The case w’as 
under the care of Dr. Sutherland, who was so struck with the 
symptoms in the otise, that he called in the indepcnident aid of an 
o’minoiit physician, now in practice in England, who, without any 
collusion, at once expressed a similar opinion that the case was 
one of poisoning. Dr. Littlejohn, already referred to as a ]x>lice 
expert, was then applied to, who expres^d a similar con^Tiction, 
notwithstv'iiiding that no poison could bo detected in the urine 
which was submitted for examination. In a few' days she died, 
when a joint examination, where the husliand’s interests were 
represented, laid liare beyond the possibility of dispute that the 
case was one of undiagnosable kidney disease. Your Memorialists, 
in conclusion, have to suggest that the deceased died thus from 
iiutiiml causes; that the prisoner ivas called early in tho morning 
to discover that his wife was comatose, and, fmm his medical 
knowledge, ssiw that she w'as beyond the possibility of aid. Thf^ 
evil thought then occurred to him for the first time how ho could 
turn her death to account. To cheat the Accidental Insurance 
Company was the evil suggestion, to accomplivsh which he hurriedly 
broke tlie gas pipe, and strove to persuade the medical attendants 
that her death was not due to natural causes, but due to accidental 
gas i>oisoning. This is the only explanation which is compatible 
with the w^hole history of the case ; and the observation of the 
judge is worthy of remark that, had the prisoner poisoned his wife 
by opium, it is inconceivable that he should have retaiiuKl in his 
I>ossession for four days the damning evidence in the stains upon 
the sheet, ^ which he had ample means of destroying, on the one 
hand, while, on the other, he had a perfect knowlr^dge that an 
inquiry going on against him. Your Memorialists, therefore, 
trust that you will ^use such inquiries to he made as will place 
the facts of the caso* beyond the domain of doubt, w^ch they are 
not at preappt. ^•is shown by the words of the judge — The 
symptoms of opiuiff poisoning may be as indicative as those of gas 
poisoning, but, gentlemen of the jury, that Is not nearly enough 
for th> contention of the prosecution ; and the prisoner is 
entitled to the doubt, which wo pray you in God’s name to give 
him. And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 
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APPENDIX XV. 


An Analysis op the Phrenological Indications, of the 
Character of Chantrelle. By Nicholas Morgan. 

After Chantrelle had been condemned to death, several gentle^ 
men of Edinburgh expressed a wish that, if the sentence were 
carried out, a cast of his head should be taken, and they desired 
Mr. Alexander Stewart, late Curator of the Phrenological 
Museum, Edinburgh, to apply to the authorities for permission to 
take one. At first he refused, but subsequently did so. His 
application was granted, and he took a cast of Chant relle’s head 
snort ly after the execution, and then presentea it to the trustees 
of the above-named museum. I applied to him for a copy of the 
cast for my cabinet and private use, but he had, in his application 
to the Town Council for leave to take it, given a voluntary pledge 
not to produce one, so I had to be content with measurements of 
the cast, w^hich he kindly took in accordance with my instructions. 

In now giving a summary of the general features of the phreno- 
logical characteristics of Chantrelle, when the public excitement 
consequent on the gravity of his crime has subsided, I do so solely 
with the aim of rendering a service to science. 

I beg to state that I know nothing of Chantrelle’s history. 1 
never saw a report of the trial, nor have I heard or read anything 
regarding him except glancing over the account of his execution 

g iven in the Scotsman the day following ; and I cannot now 
istinctly recollect any portion of it. 

The basal circumference of the cast, taken with a tape-line 
passed over the superciliai-y ridge, or base of the forehead, and 
the occipital spinous process, that bony projection in the medical 
line at, the lower ^part of the occiput, is 23f inches. 

The coronal circumference, round the parietal eminences, or the 
centres of the organs of Ckisuality and Cautiousness, is 21t inches. 

The fronto-occipital diameter or length of the base at the 
medical line from the glabellar, or the centre of the organ of 
Individuality, to the occipital spinous process is 8 inches 2 tenths ; 
and of the upper part, between the centres of the organs of 
Comparison and Self-Esteem, 7*3 inches. The lateral diameter, 
or breadth at the centre of the organ of Number in one hemis- 
phere to that of the other one, is 5*4 inches ; at the centre of 
Constructiveness, 6*4 inches ; at Destructiveness, 7 inches ; at 
Secretiveness, 7 inches ; at Combativeness, b*2 inches ; at 
Cautiousness, 5*9 inches ; at the posterior margin of Ideality, or 
the boundary between that organ and Sublimity, 5*5 inches. 

From other measurements, taken to show tne relative lengths 
of the fore head and the back head from the centre of the opening 
of the ear, and also the relative development of their basal and 
upper parts, I find that the fore head is a half-inch longer than 
the back head, and that the development hf each is markedly 
greater at the base than the upper part . NcjV withstanding, the 
latter is much larger than the former. Tljuis*^ "shown by the 

extraordinary width between and behind the ears, and for some 
distance above them, and more especially by the very unusually 
great depth of the opening of the ear Ifefow ‘a line drawn parallel 
with the axle of the orbit from the external angle of the eye. I ^ 
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may \h«re draw attention to the difference in the relative position 
/of tne var with the eye that is obsei-vable in different persoius. I 
have se^ ^h^ ear of some individuals set 2^ inches lower than in 
some others. '^> -The opening of Chantrelle’s ear is upwards of an 
inch /arther bel^^W the plane or line above named than it is in 
people in generai*^ This is a very important fact, as it shows 
that the base of hid** brain at the ear, and behind it, and for some 
distance before it, enormously developed. Moreover, besides 
the great depth or tlm brain at those parts, it was of extraordinary 
wid^. Now it is worthy of note that almost all x>er6on6 who 
have committed minder with malice aforethought, who have paid 
the penalty of the law with their lives, and whose heads, or the 
casts of them, have come under my observation, have had deep 
set ears; and this is particularly notable in the case of poisoners 
who have gradually taken the lives of their victims with small 
doses of poison often repeated. The two most remarkable 
examples in reoe^ times, illustrative of this point, are Dr. 
Palmer and Dr. Pritchard ; and to these must now be added 
Chantrelle. Hie ears are set lower than Palmer’s, as shown in 
the casts of their heads, and both casts are 7 inches wide at the 
top of the ears. Though the heads of those noted criminals are 
dissimilar, they in several points bear a striking likeness. The 
intellectual regions of both are equally capacious, and their per- 
ceptive faculties are more largely developed than the reflective 
and their organs of Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness, are very large. 

Mr. Stewart, who is now beside me, asks why I have so x)®rticu- 
larly drawn attention to the measurements of the cast of 
Chantfelle. He says, ** The public will not appreciate the figures 
so much as the inferences 1 may draw from them residing 
Chantrelle’s character.” My reply is that the principles anJ 
motives of phrenologists are often called in question, and some- 
times grossly misrepresented. Some persons do not hesitate to 
say that the descriptions of character given by phrenologists are 
made to suit the known history of the individuals described; hence 
too great care cannot be taken to put the data clearly before the 
public, which forms the basis of a delineation* of a criminal’s 
character. 

^ An analysis of the measurements shows that Chantrelle had a 
large head, and considerably more brain force than the average 
run of people ; that he poss<^3sed talents of a high order, and was 
fitted to attain distinction in the ordinary branches of scholarship, 
and also in several departments of science. In truth, it would bo 
difficult to point out one that he could not have mastered had he 
resolved to do so and assiduously pursued the subject. The ability 
to minutely observe the qualities of things, their relations and 
uses, is marked. The reflective faculties are not so large as the 
"‘perceptive; still they are pretty well developed, and indicate that 
no h^ considerable logical talent and analytical acuteness. ^ 
far, Nature seems to have dealt bountifully with him ; yet in 
other respects she had been niggardly with her favours. Com- 
paratively, he had very little moral power. The moral ^ and 
religious sentiments, as compared with the animal propensities, 
were small .indeed. -The brain that occupied the coronal region 
of the skuv.^doe.s .HDt «iTinear to have been one-third as' large as 
that situaii^ ^d in tne basah region. So notwithstanding he had 
really go d talents and great vigour of mind, he h^ a pitiable 
mentaI*organism, as the regional divisions of his brain were very 
unequally balanced. The animal feelings were predominantly 
large, and would exert an all-powerful control over the intellect 
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and moral sentiments. Indeed, I do not remember of hiring 
seen a head of a lower moral type than Chantrelle’s seems to-nave \ 
been. 

The coronal region of the cast is nine-tenths of s'i inch shorter 
than the basal, and the difference in the breadth 'is still gr<attfter. 
The base and upper part of the latter is 7 inc^;^s broad, whereas 
the widest part of the former, viz., at the i>«biietal eminences, is 
only 5*9 inches, and at the posterior margin ofjideality 5*5 inches ; 
and the head becomes gradually narrower frota those "i>oints up to 
the crown. However, I have seen scores of heads in which the 
moral region was not so capacious as Chantrelle’s ; still the general 
conformation of the heads of those persons indicated that they 
possessed greater moral power and freedom than he, inasmuch as 
their animal propensities were very much lees than his, and 
better proportioned to the moral sentiments. The size of Chan- 
t reliefs organ of D^triictiveness was truly enormous, and Secret- 
iveness and Acquisitiveness were also very large. I5e had large 
Combativeness, Firmness, and Amativeness, and comparatively 
small Conscientiousness. Benevolence was fairly^ developed, but 
Veneration was relatively small. If at any time his animal 
feelings were quiescent, or merely active in a moderate degree, 
while the moral powers were vigorously craving for satisfaction, 
these would incline him to be kind, complaisant, and coui*teous. 
At such times he would appear to advantage ; but if his selfish 
emotions were at any time brought into action in full strength, as 
they probably would, ho might, in such a frame of mind, appear 
affable, but this would be merely the disguise of artifice under 
the influence of powerful Secretiveness or fox-like strategy. 
Acquisitiveness, Secretive ness, Combatiyeness, and Destructiveness 
were, owing to their extraordinary size and vigour, and being 
contiguously situated, likely feelings to act in concert. Now, if 
they did so act at times, and with great energy, they would so 
powerfully influence the mind as to allow nothing to stand in his 
way to prevent the accomplishment of his puiqKise that could, 
with safety to himself, be removed. The size and form of his 
head strikingly indicate that he had a phrenological development 
of a very dangerous tyi>c. 
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